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THl$r TWO (iARCfiNERg. 

Two Gardeners once beDeatb an oak 
Lay down to resty wben J^ck thu^ spoke — ' 
^^ You must confess, dear Willy that Nature 
" Is but a blund'rki^ kind of creature ; 
** And I — nay, why that k)ok of terror ? 
^^ Could teach her h6w to mend her eFrol"." 
« Your talk," quotH WBl, « is boW ahd odd; 
" What you call Naturej I call God.?' 
'< Well, call him by what nan\e y6u wiU/' 
Quoth Jack ^^ he mianage^ but ill ; 
** Nay, from the very tree w6're under,* 
<* 111 prove that Providence can bhind^r/' 
Quoth Will, ^' Through thick- and thin yotil dashj 
<< I shudder, Jaok> at wol<ds sd'rashi; 
<^ I trust to what the Scriptures teH, 
*^ He haih done cdwcn^' all things well." 
Quoth Jack, ** I'm lately grown a wit, 
*< And think all good A lucky hit. 
** To prove that Providence can err, 
** Not words, but facts, the truth aver. 
*^ To this vast oak lift up thine eyes, 
'< Then view that acorn's paltry size; 
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*^ How foolish I on a tree so tall, 

** To place that tiny cup and ball. 

<^ Now look again, yon pompion * see, 

** It weighs two pounds at least, nay three; 

" Yet this large fruit, where is it found ? 

** Why, meanly trailing on the ground. • 

** Had Providence ask'd my advice, 

^^ I would have changed it in a trice; 

** I would have said, at Nature's birth, 

*^ Let acorns creep upon the earth ; 

^^ But let the pompion, vast and round, 

<< On the oak's lofty boughs be found." 

He said — and as he rashly spoke, 

Lo ! from the branches of the oak, 

A wind, which suddenly arose, 

Beat show'rs of acorns on his nose ; 

" Oh, oh ! " quoth Jack, " I'm wrong I see, 

^* And God is wiser far than me. 

" For did a show'r of pompions large, 

<^ Thus on my naked face discharge, 

<^ I had been bruis'd and blinded quite ; 

" What heav'n appoints I find is right: 

" Whene'er I'm tempted to rebel, 

" I'll think how light the acorns fell; 

<^ Whereas on oaks had pompions hung, 

'• My broken skull had stopp'd my tongue." 

♦ A Gourd. 
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THE LADY AND THE PYE 

OB, 

KNOW THYSELF. 

A WORTHY Squire of sober life^ 
Had a conceited boasting wife ; 
Othim she daily made complaint | 
Hej^self she thought a very saint. 
She loy'd to load mankind with blame, 
And on their errors build her fame. 
Her fav'rite subject of dispute 
Was Eve and the forbidden fruit. 
" Had I been Eve," she often cried, 
*' Man had not fall'n, nor woman died ; 
^^ I still had kept the orders given, 
" Nor for an apple lost my heav'n ; 
« To gratify my curious mmd 
*^ I ne'er had ruin'd all mankind ; 
*' Ndr from a vain desire to know, 
" Entail'd on all my race such woe." 

The Squire replied, " I fear 'tis true> 
" The same ill spirit lives in you ; 
" Tempted alike, I dare believe, 
** You would have disobey'd like Eve." 
The lady storm'd, and still denied 
Sin, curiosity, and pride. 
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The Squire, some future day at dinner, 
Resolv'd to try this boastful sinner ; 
He griev'd such vanity possessed her, 
And thus in swious terms addvess'd ber : 
^^ Madam, the usual splendid feast,^ 
" With which our wedding day is grac'd, 
" With you I must not share to-day, 
" For business summons me away. 
" Of all the dainties Pve prepared, 
^^ I beg not any may b^ «par'd ; 
^^ Indulge in every costly 4ish, 
" Enjoy, 'tis what I retfUly wish ; 
" Only observe one prohibition, 
^^ Nor thiok it a severe condition ; 
*^ On one small dish which cover'd stands, 
^^ You must not dare to lay your hands ; 
« Go — disobey not on your life, 
" Or henceforth you're no more my wife^" 

The treat was sejrv'd, the Squire wa^ gonc^ 
The murm'ring ]ady din'd alone. 
She saw whate'er could grace a feast, 
Or charm the eye, or pleasfe the taste; 
But while she rang'd from this to that. 
From ven'son haunch to turtle fat; 
On one small dish she chanc'd to light, 
By a deep cover hid from sights 
" O ! here it is -"-yet not for me ! 
^^ I must not taste, nay, dare not see; 
<* Why place it there ? or why forbid 
** That I so much as lift the lid? 
*^ Prohibited of this to eat, 
** I care not for the sumptuous treat; 
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'< I wonder if 'ds tcmlar&A; 

*^ To know whaf 8 Ihere I merelj wish. 

" ril look — O BOi I lose Swr erer, 

^^ If I'm betray'dy my husband's favour. 

*^ I own I think it vastly hard, 

" Nay, tyranny to be debarred. 

^* John, you may go — the wine's deoanted, 

" PU ring or call you when you're wanted." 

Now left alone, she waits no longer, 

Temptation presses more and stronger. 

** I'll peep — the harm can ne'er be much, 

For though I peep, I will not touch ; 

Why I'm forbid to lift this cover, 
^^ One glanoe will tell, and then ^is owe. 
*^ My husband's absent, so is John ; 
" My peeping never can be known.** 
Trembling, she yielded to her wish, 
And rais'd the cover from the dish : 
She starts — for, lo ! an open pye 
From which six living sparrows fly. 
She calls, she screams, with wild surprise, 
^' Haste, John, and catch these birds," she cries. 
John hears not ; but to crown her shame, 
In at her call her husband came ; 
Sternly he frown'd as thus he spoke : 
" Thus is your vow'd allegiance broke ! 
** Self-ignorance led you to believe 
" You did not share the sin of Eve. 
" Like hers, how blest was your condition ! 
*^ Like heav'n's, how small my prohibition ! 
" Yet you, though fed with ev'ry dainty, 
*^ Sat pining in the midst of plenty ; 
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** This dish thus singled from the rest, 
" Of your obedience was the test; 
" Your mind, unbroke by self-denial, 
*^ Could not sustain this slender trial. 
" Humility from this be taught, 
^^ Learn candour to another's fault ; 
" Go know, like Eve, from this sad dinner, 
** You're both a vain and curious sinner." 



THE PLUM-CAKES: 

OR, THE FARMER AND HIS THREE SONS. 

A FARMER, who some wealth possess'd. 

With three fine boys was also bless'd ; 

The lads were healthy, stout, and young. 

And neither wanted sense nor tongue. 

Tom, Will, and Jack, like other boys, 

Lov'd tops and marbles, sport and toys. 

The father scouted that false plan, 

That money only makes the man; 

But, to the best of his discerning. 

Was bent on giving them good learning: 

He was a man of observation. 

No scholar, yet had penetration i 

So with due care a school he sought, 

Where his young sons might i^^ell be taught. 

Quoth he, " 1 know not which reheai*ses 

" Most properly his themes or verses ; 

" Yet I cah do a father*s part, 

<< And school the temper, mind, and heart ; 
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^ The natural bent of each I']l know, 
"^ And trifles best that bent may show." 

'Twas just before the closing year, 
When Christmas holidays were near, 
The iarmer call'd to see his boys. 
And ask how each his time employs. 
Quoth Will, « There's fathef , boys, without ; 
" He*s brought us something good, no doubt'* 
The father sees their merry faces, 
With joy beholds them^ aiid embraces. 
" Come, boys, of home you'll have your fill." 
" Yes, Christmas now is near," says Will ; 
" 'Tis just twelve days — these notches see, 
" My notches with the days agree." 
« Well," said the Sire, « again Til come, , 
" And gladly fetch my brave boys home. 
" You two the dappled mare shall ride, 
" Jack mount the pony by my side ; 
" Mean time, my lads, I've brought you here 
" No small provision of good cheer." 
Then from his pocket strait he takes 
A vast profusion of plumb-cakes ; 
He counts them out, a plenteous store. 
No boy shall have or less or more ; 
Twelve cakes he gives to each dear son. 
When each expected only one : 
And then, with many a kind expression, 
He leaves them to their own discretion ; 
Resolv'd to mark the use each made 
Of what he to their hands convey'd. 

The twelve days past he comes once more. 
And brings the horses to the door ; 
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The boys with rapture see appear 
The pony and the dappled mane : 
Each moment now an hour they eount, 
And crack then* whips and long to mcMiBt. 
As with the boys his ride he takes, 
He asks the history of the cakes. 

Says Will, ^ Dear fether, life k short, 
** So I resolr'd Co make quick ifK)rt ; 
<^ The cakes were all so nice and sweet, 
I thought Vd have one jolly treat : 
Why shoukl I balk, said I, my taste ? 
<' ni make at once a hearty feaat. 
** So snugly by myself I fed, 
" When ev*ry boy was gone to bed; 
<^ I gorg'd diem all, both paste «id plum, 
'^ And did not spare a single crumb ; 
^^ Indeed they made me, to my sorrow^ 
*^ As sick as death upon the morrow ; 
^^ This made me mourn my rieh repast, 
^* And wish I had not. fed so fast." 
Quoth Jack, ^^ I was not such a dunce, 
" To eat my quantum up at <Hice ; 
^^ And though the boys all long'd to dutdb 'em, 
^^ I would not let a creature touch 'em ; 
" Nor, thou^ the whole were in my pow'r, 
** Would I one single cake devour ; 
^^ Thanks to the use of keys and locks, 
" They're all now snug within my box : 
<^ The mischief is, by hoarding long, 
** They're grown so mouldy and so strong, 
" I find they won't be fit to eat, 
" And I have lost my father's treat." 
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<^ Well, Tom," the anxious parent eries, 
^^ How did you manage ?" Tom replies, 
'^ I shunn'd each wide extreme to take, 
" To glut my maw, or hoard my cake ; 
^^ I thought each day ks wants Would have, 
^^ And appetite again might crave; 
" Twelve school-days still my notches counted, 
** To twelve my fath^s cakes amounted ; 
'' So ev'ry day I took out one, 
^* But never ate my cake alone ; 
** With ev'ry needy boy I shared, 
** And more than half I always spar'd. 
" One ev'ry day, 'twixt self and friend, 
** Has brought my dozen to an end : 
^^ My last remaining cake to-day 
" I would not touch, bqt gave away ; 
^^ A boy was sick, and scarce could eat, 
*^ To him it prov'd a welcome treat : 
*^ Jack call'd me spendthrift not to save ; 
" Will dubb'd me fool because I gave ; 
*^ But when our last day came, I smil'd, 
" For Will's were gone, and Jack's were spoiled ; 
^* Not hoarding much, nor eating fast, 
** I serv'd a needy friend at last." 

These tales the father's thoughts employ ; 
** By these," said he, " I know each boy : 
*^ Yet Jack, who hoarded what he had, 
" The world will call a frugal lad ; 
'^ And selfish, gormandising Will 
** Will meet with friends and fav'rers still, 
<^ While moderate Tom, so wise and cool, 
^* The mad and Tain yrill deem a fool : 
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<< But I his sober plan approve) 

<^ And Tom has gained his father's love." 

APPLICATION. 

So when our day of life is past, 

And aU are fairly judged at last; 

The miser and the sensual find 

How each misus'd the gifts assigned : 

While he, who wisely spends and gives, 

To the true ends of living lives ; 

'Tis self-denying moderation 

Gains the Great Father's approbation. 



THE FOOLISH TRAVELLER: 

OR, A GOOD INN IS A BAD HOME. 

There was a Prince of high degree, 
As great and good as Prince could be ; 
Much power and wealth were in his hand. 
With Lands and Lordships at command. 

One son, a £ivourite son, he had, 
An idle, thoughtless kind of lad ; 
Whom, spite of all bis follies past, 
He meant to make his heir at last. 

The son escap'd to foreign lands. 
And broke his gracious Sire's commands ; 
Far, as he &ncied, from his sight. 
In each low joy he took delight 
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The youth, detesting peace and quiet, 
Indulged in vice, expense,, and riot ; 
Of each wild pleasure rashly tasted, 
Till health declined, and substance wasted. 

The tender Sire, to pity prone. 
Promised to pardon what was done ; 
And, would he certain terms fulfil. 
He should receive a kingdom still. 

The youth the pardon little minded. 
So much his sottish soul was blinded ; 
But though he mourn'd no past transgression. 
He lik'd the future rich possession. 

He lik'd the kingdom when obtain'd. 
But not the terms on which 'twas gain'd ; 
He hated pain and self-denial, 
Chose the reward, but shunn'd the trial. 

He knew his father's power how great. 
How glorious, too, the promis'd state ! 
At length resolves no more to roam. 

But straight to seek his father's home. 

< 

His Sire had sent a fiHiend to say. 
He must be cautious on his way ; 
Told him what road he must pursue^ 
And always keep his home in view. 

The thoughtless youth set out indeed. 
But soon he slacken'd in his speed ; 
For eVry trifle by the way 
Seduc'd his idle heart astray. 
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By ev'ry casual ifnpuke swa^d^ 
On ev'ry sliglit pretence he stay'd ; 
To each, to all^ his paiSiORS^ be^d. 
He quite forgets his jontmy^B end. 

For ev'ry sport, for eVry song, 
He halted as he past along; 
Caught by each idle sight he saw, 
He'd loiter e'^t to pick a straw. 

Whatever was present sei^'d bis sod^ 
A feast, a show, a Inrimmifig bowl ; 
Contented with this vulgar lot, 
Hisjather^s JiGnxse be quite forgot. 

Those slight refreshments by the way, 
Which were but meant bis strength to stay, 
So sunk his soul in^ sloth and sin, 
He look'd no fartiheir than, his Inn^ 

His father's friend would oft appear 
And sound the ptomse in his ear ; 
Oft would he rouse him,: ^^ Sluggard,^ come ! 
^^ This is thy Inn, and not thy homev'' 

Displeas'd he answers, " Come what ^ill, 
** Of present bliss Til take my fill :» 
^* In vain you plead, in vain I bear ; 
" Those joys are distant, these are near/' 

Thus perish'd, lost to worth and truth> 
In sight of home this hapless youth ; 
While beggars, foreigners, and poor, 
Enjo/d the father's boundless store. 
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APPLICATION. 

My Fable, Reader, speaks to thee, 
In God this bounteous Father see ; 
And in his thought esi» c&ptmg trace, 
The sinful, wayward, human race. 

The friend, the generous father sent, 
To rouse, and to reclaim him, meant ; 
The feithful minister youll find. 
Who calls the wandering, warns the blind. 

Reader, awake > thii» youth you bhuxie, 
Are not tfou doing just the same ? 
Mindless your comforts are but given 
To help you on your way to heav'h. 

The pleasures which begttile the i^d. 
The flowers with which your path is strew'd ; 
To these your whole desires you bend 
And quite forget your journey's end. 

The meanest tOfy^ your soul entice^ 
A feast, a song, a game at dice ; 
Charm'd with your present paltry lot. 
Eternity is quite forgot. 

Then listen to a warning firiisnd,^ 

Who bids you mind your journey's end ; 

A wand'ring pilgrim here you roam ; 

This world's your Inn, the next your tfome. 
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TURN THE CARPET: 

OB, THE TWO WEAVERS* 
IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN DICK AND JOHN. 



As at their work two Weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat ; 
They touch'd upon the price of meat, 
So high, a Weaver scarce could eat. 
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** What with my brats and sickly Wife, 
Quoth Dick, " Fm almost tir'd of life ; 
^* So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
^^ 'Tis more than mortal man can bear. 



** How glorious is the rich man's state ! 
^^ His house so fine ! his wealth so great ! 
" Heav'n is unjust, you must agree, 
** Why all to him ? why none to me ? 

** In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
*^ In spite of all the parson preaches, 
^ This world (indeed Pve thought so long) 
♦* Is ruFd, methinks, extremely wrong. 

** Wherever I look, however I range, 
*^ 'Tis all confus'd, and hard, and strange ; 
** The good are troubled and oppressed, 
" And all the wicked are the bless'd." 
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Quoth John, ^< Our ign'rance is the cause 
^ Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
" Parts of his ways alone we know ; 
'* 'Tis all that man can see below. 

*^ Seest thou that carpet, not half done, 

^^ Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 

" Behold the wild confusion there, 

'^ So rude the mass it makes one stare ! 

*^ A stranger, ign'rant of the trade, 
" Would say, no meaning's there conveyed : 
^' For where's the middle, where's the border ! 
" Thy carpet now is all disorder." 

Quoth Dick, " My work is yet in bits, 
" But still in ev'ry part it fits ; 
^^ Besides, you reason like a lout, 
" Why, man, that carpefs inside outJ* 

^^ Says John, ^^ Thou say'st the thing I mean, 
" And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 
*' This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
^^ Is but a carpet inside ovt. 

^^ As when we view these shreds and ends, 
*^ We know not what the whole intends ; 
^^ So, when on earth things look but odd, 
" They're working still some scheme of God 

** No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 
'^ All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
" The motley mixture we deride, 
<< Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

VOL. II. c 
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" But when we reach that world of light, 
" And view those works of God aright, 
" Then shall we see the whole design, 
" And own the workman is divine. 

** What now seem random strokes will there 
" All order and design appear ; 
" Then shall we praise what here we spurn*d, 
" For then the carpet shall be turrCdP 

" Thou'rt right," quoth Dick ; " no more I'll grumble 
" That this sad world's so strange a jumble ; 
^' My impious doubts are put to flight, 
" For my own carpet* sets me right." 



THE BAD BARGAIN: 

OR, THE WORLD SET UP TO SALE. 

The Devil, as the Scriptures show, 
Tempts sinful mortals, high and low ; 
And acting well his various part. 
Suits ev'ry bribe to ev'ry heart ; 
See there the Prince of Darkness stands 
With baits for souls in both his hands. 

To one he offers empires whole, 
And gives a sceptre for a soul : 
To one he freely gives in barter 
A peerage, or a star and garter : 
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To one he pays polite attention. 
And begs him just to take a pension. 

Some are so fir'd with love of fame. 
He bribes them by an empty name ; 
For fame they toil, they preach, they write. 
Give alms, build hospitals, or fight ; 
For human praise renounce salvation, 
And sell their souls for reputation. 

But the great gift, the mighty bribe. 
Which Satan pours amid the tribe. 
Which millions seize with eager haste, 
And all desire at least to taste. 
Is — plodding reader ! — what d'ye think ? 
Alas ! — 'tis money — money — chink ! 

Round the wide world the tempter flies, 
Presents to view the glittering prize : 
See how he hastes from shore to shore, 
And how the nations all adore : 
Souls flock by thousands to be sold, 
Smit with the fond desire of gold. 

See, at yon needy trademan's shop, 

The universal tempter stop ; 

" Wouldst thou/' he cries, " increase thy treasures, 

^^ Use lighter weights and scantier measures, 

" Thus thou.sbalt thrive:" the trader's willing, 

And sells his soul to get a shilling. 

Next Satan to a farmer's hies : 
** I scorn to cheat," the farmer cries : 
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Yet still his heart on wealth is bent, 
And so the Devil is content ; 
Now markets rise, and riches roll, 
And Satan quite secures his soul. 

Mark next yon cheerful youth so jolly, 
So fond of laughter and of folly ; 
He hates a stingy griping fellow, 
But gets each day a little mellow ; 
To Satan, too,. he sells his soul 
In barter for a flowing bowl. 

But mark again yon lass a spinning, 
See how the tempter is beginning : 
Some beau presents a top-knot nice ; 
She grants her virtue as the price : 
A slave to vanity's control. 
She, for a riband, sells her soul \ 

Thus Satan tries each different state. 
With mighty bribes he tempts the great; 
The poor with equal force he plies. 
But wins them with an humbler prize: 
Has gentler arts for young beginners. 
And fouler sins for older sinners. 

Oft, too, he cheats our mortal eyes. 
For Satan father is of lies ; 
A thousand swindling tricks he plays us. 
And promises, but never pays us ; 
Thus we poor fools are strangely caught. 
And find we've sold our souls for naught. 
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Nay, oft, with quite a juggler's art, 
He bids the profFer'd gift depart ; 
Sets some gay joy before our face, 
Then claps a trouble in its place ; 
Turns up some, loss for promis'd gain. 
And conjures pleasure into pain* 

Be wise, then, oh, ye worldly tribe. 
Nor sell your conscience for a bribe; 
When Satan tempts you to begin. 
Resist him and refuse to sin : 
Bad is the bargain on the whole, 
To gain the world and lose the soul 1 
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THE FEAST OF FREEDOM ; 

OR, 

THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY IN 

CEYLON: 

WRITTEK TO COMMSMORATE THAT EVENT, WHICH TOOK PLACE ON 

HIS majesty's birvh-dat, august 12. 1816. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The following little Drama was written to com- 
memorate the abolition of Domestic Slavery in the 
Island of Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean ; Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston being President of His Majesty's 
Council. 

Amongst various other measures which he adopt- 
ed with equal ability and integrity, for raising the 
political, moral, and intellectual character of the in- 
habitants of that island, he obtained a charter from 
the crown to extend the right of sitting upon juries 
to all the natives of the country ; a privilege pos* 
sessed by no other natives in Asia. 

In return for this boon. Sir Alexander urged 
them for many years to adopt some means for the 
gradual but effectual abolition of domestic slavery. 
In consequence of his suggestion upon this point, 
and the anxiety of the inhabitants to show them- 
selves worthy of the privilege which had been 
gra:nted them, the proprietors of domestic slaves 
came to a resolution, that all children born of 
their slaves after the 12th of August, 1816, should 
be free: thereby putting an end to the state of 
domestic slavery which had prevailed in Ceylon 
for three centuries. 

The 12th of August was the day fixed upon by 
Sir Alexander tor the commencement of the eia of 
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liberty, that being the birth-day of the then Prince 
Regent, our present most gracious Sovereign, in 
order that the slaves might associate the more indis- 
solubly the idea of the freedom of their descendants 
with that of reverence for the crown, under the 
protection of which that blessing was received. 

This little piece has already been rendered into 
many of the Indian languages : its first translatixm 
was made into the Cingalese by the Budhoo priests* 
who were brought to this country by Sir Alexander 
Johnston. The publication of it nowf is owing 
entirely to a singular and flattering circumstance : 
the author having recently learnt, to her surprise 
and gratification, that the celebrated composer and 
performer Charles Wesley,. Esq. has deemed its 
adaptation to music an object worthy of his genius, 
is tempted to present it, recommended by this 
attraction, in its English dress, with the addition of 
a few unpublished trifles; intending to devote 
whatever small profits may accrue from the sale of 
this inconsiderable publication to that most in- 
teresting of all causes, the promotion of Irish 
instruction. 

* One of these priests was a physician and a painter, and both 
are elegant poets, and considerable linguists, 
f In the year 1827, when this piece was first published. 



THE FEAST OF FREEDOM: 

OR, THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 



SCENE — Ceylon. 
Sabat, Dumal, Cingalese, &c. 
{The three Jtr&t Stanzas are suTig.'] 

DUMAL. 

Let's be merry, sing, and play, — 
This is Freedom's holiday ! 

SABAT. 

Bless the day that sets us free I 
Hail the mom of liberty ! 
Our children's children still shall meet, 
Fair Freedom's birth to celebrate. 

DUMAL. 

Spread the blessing far and wide, 
Care and thought be laid aside ; 
Let us drink, rejoice, and sing. 
Till with our mirtii the valleys ring ! 

CHOftUS. 

Lef s be merry, sing, and play, — 

This is Freedom's holiday ! LSo^g ^nds. 
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SABAT. 

But ere our joyful sports begin, 

Aright of Freedom think 5 
'Tis not a liberty to sing, 

A liberty to drink. 

• DUMAL. 

Yes, let us hail the cocoa-tree, 

With all the joys it gives ; 
To laugh and drink is to be free, — 

The thought my heart revives. 

SABAT. 

O let us not the gift abuse, 
Nor thank the powers amiss : 

Our Freedom rightly let us use, — 
Intemperance is not bliss. 

Our groves of cinnamon we prize. 

No islands such possess ; 
They send their fragrance to the skies. 

Their sweets our labours bless. 

• 

Yet, there's a balm of nobler end 

Our spirits to recruit : 
England, fair Freedom's choicest friend, 

Conveys the sacred fruit. 

One Tree of sov'reign virtue grows. 

All other trees excelling : 
This Tree all joy and peace bestows, 

Where'er it makes its dwelling. 
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Its root is deep, its branches wide, 

A Tree to make one wise ; 
Beneath its shelter sinners hide^ — 

Its head is in the skies. 

There is a Book contains the leaves 

Might heal a dying nation ; 
This Book, who faithfully receives, 

Secures his own salvation. 

DUMAL. 

O give us, then, this friendly Tree, 

This healing Book produce : 
So shall we give all praise to thee. 

If thou wilt show their use. 

SABAT. 

Not that rich juice our cocoa * lends 

Such sober joys imparts : 
That many a life untimely ends, — 

This heals the broken hearts. 

DUMAL. 

With riddles puzzle us no more. 

But tell us what you mean : 
What is that Tree, what is that Book, 

Which you, I trust, have seen ? 



* In Ceylon there are said to be upwards of-eleven millions of 
cocoa-nut trees; from the blossoms of which the spirit called 
arrack is distilled, and which is so very potent, that a man may 
get intoxicated for a farthing. 
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SABAT. 

Your tree's sweet juice, drunk to excess. 

Produces hate and strife ; 
That Tree, which more than all can bless, 

Is caird the Tree of Life. 

The cocoa's juice distracts the brain ; 

You crave it o'er and o'er ; 
But who this Tree's fair fruit obtain, 

Shall thirst, my friends, no more. 

[Sabat holding out a Bible. 

This is the boon which England sends. 

It breaks the chains of sin ; 
O bless'd exchange for fragrant groves ! 

O barter most divine ! 

It yields a trade of noblest gain. 

Which other trades may miss ; 
A few short years of care and pain. 

For endless, perfect bliss. 

This shows us freedom how to use. 

To love our daily labour ; 
Forbids our time in sloth to lose. 

Or riot with our neighbour. 

Then let our masters gladly find, 

A freeman works the faster ; 
Who serves his God with heart and mind. 

Will better serve his master. 
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When soul and body both are free, 
How swift will pass the days ! 

The sun our cheerful work shall see, 
The night our pray'r and praise. 



CHORUS OF CINGALESE. 

O give us Sabat's precious Tree, 
We join with one accord ; 

We'll show that we indeed are free, 
Because we serve the Lord. 

O give us Sabat's holy Book, 
With transport we will read ; 

There we shall see, whene'er we look, 
God's freeman's free indeed. 

SABAT. 

The twelfth of August then shall be 

By us forgotten never ; 
From this bless'd period we are free, 

For ever, and for ever. 

CHORUS. 

Bless the day that sets us free ! 
Hail the Morn of Liberty ! 
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TIME : 

A HINT FOR THE N£W Y£Aa. 



W^HEN will our thoughtless race grow wise, 
Nor spurn the verj^ thing they prize? 
Look where we will, we still shall find 
How inconsistent is mankind. 

With sense our conduct is at strife ; 
Why lavish Tme, yet cling to Life ? 
The rich material throw away, 
Yet dread to shorten life one day ! 

Since no repentance can restore 

The hours we squander o'er and o'er, 

O seize the evanescent Now ; 

No more may Heaven and Death allow ! 

The soul to endless woes consigned, 
Mourns not the goods she left behind ; 
She mourns, with griePs acutest powers, 
Her wasted days, her murder'd hours ! 

With zeal, with energy sublime, 
Mark how the Saviour valued time ! 
The work of centuries appears 
Crowded within His three short years. 

His great Salvation while you view, 
O look at his Example too ! 
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THE NEGRO BOY'S PETITION : 

WEITTXK FOR A MXETIlfO IN LONIX>N TO FKOMOTX THE CHIUSTIAW 

IK8TRUCTI0K OF NEGRO CHILDREN. 



There is a Book, IVe heard them say, 
Which says, " Thou shalt not work nor play 
On God Almighty's holy day.'* 

On Sundays, then, O let me look 
In God Almighty's holy Book ! 

This Book, to which you oft appeal. 
Does thus the will of God reveal : 
" Thou shalt not murder, lie, nor steal." 
Then let your little Negro look 
In God Almighty's holy Book. 

Yet stealing, sure, no sin can be, 
Because, dear Massa, you keep me; 
Of course, to steal no harm you see. 
But I should know if I could look 
In God Almighty's holy Book. 

Dear Massa, you have been to me 

As kind and good as man can be. 

And many such I hope to see : 

Then let your little slave-boy look 
In God Almighty's holy Book. 
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But, oh ! before I'm grown a man, 
I pray, in one thing mend your plan, 
And give us comfort if you can. 

I'm sure you will, if you'll but look 

In God Almighty's holy Book. 

If wife and babe should e'er be mine. 
Round each, when fond affections twine. 
Oh ! part us not, we'll all be thine. 

We will not mind the burning weather. 
If we may love and work together. 

The stripes, 'tis said, ^^ one Jesus " bore. 
Could I but read His sufferings sore. 
Would make mine lighter than before. 
Yes, every sorrow I could brook, 

By studying God Almighty's Book, 

• 

I'm told, this Book, so wise and good. 

Has made it fully understood 

God made all nations of one blood : 
If this be true, we then may meet, 
Good Massa, at our Saviour's feet. 
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ZACCHEUS. 



The Publican Zaccheus saved ! 

O miracle of grace ! 
The opulent, the head, the chief 

Of that detested race ! 

Humble, though rich, a distant view 

Was all he dared to seek ; 
O joy ! he sees the Saviour's face, 

He hears the Saviour speak ! 

With transport his own name he hears 
Pronounced by Power Divine ! 

Not iif a menace, or reproach, 
But soothing and benign. 

Thrice-blest Zaccheus ! Jesus comes 

A self-invited guest ; 
Behold a branded Publican 

Is found among the blest ! 

Not only distant hope 's implied 

Oi future grace divine ; 
To-day with thee I must abide, 

To^ay Salvation's thine. 
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Not the professing outward saint 

Shall of my favour boast; 
I come to seek, I come to save. 

The hopeless and the lost. 

What could Zaccheus more impart 
Than half his goods, and all his heart ? 
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SOLITARY MUSINGS. 



Xjord ! when dejected I appeal*, 
And love is half absorb'd by fear, 
Ev*n then I know I'm not forgot, — 
Thou'rt present, though I see Thee not 
Tliough I am. cold, nor feel the flame. 
Thy boundless mercy's still the same. 
Though dull and hard my sluggish sense. 
Faith still maintains its evidence. 

would thy cheering beams so shine, 
That I might always think Thee mine ! 
Yet though a cloud may sometimes rise, 
And dim the brightness of the skies. 
By faith Thy goodness I will bless, — 

1 shall be safe, though comfortless : 
And still my grateful soul shall melt 
At what in brighter days I felt. 

O wayward heart ! thine is the blame ; 
Though I may change, God is the same. 
Not feebler faith, nor colder prayer. 
My state and sentence shall declare ; 
Not nerves and feelings shall decide, — 
By safer signs I shall be tried. 
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Is ihejlxed tenor of my mind 

To Christ and righteousness inclined ? 

For sin is my contrition deep ? 

For past offences do I weep ? 

Do I submit my stubborn will 

To Him who guides and guards me still ? 

Then shall my peaceful bosom prove 

That God not loving is, but Love. 
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EARLY RISING. 



The author, not being an early riser, was exhorted by her excel- 
lent friend, the Rev. Sir Jas. Stonhouse, to write some lines 
and repeat them on waking every morning, the conclusion of 
which should compel her to rise. 



Soft slumbers now mine eyes forsake. 

My powers are all renew'd ; 
May my freed spirit too awake. 

With heavenly strength endued ! 

Thou silent murderer, Sloth, no more 

My mind imprison'd keep ; 
Nor let me waste another hour 

With thee, thou felon Sleep. 

Think, O my soul, could dying men 

One lavished hour retrieve. 
Though spent in tears, and rack'd with pain. 

What treasures would they give ! 

But seas of pearl and mines of gold 

Were offer'd then in vain ; 
The pearl of countless price is lost, 

And where's the promised gain ? 

Lord, when Thy day of dread account 
For squandered hours shall come. 

Oh ! let not this increase th' amount, 
And swell the awful sum ! 
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Teach me in health each good to prize, 

I, dyings shall esteem ; 
And every pleasure to despise, 

I then shall worthless deem. 

For all Thy wondrous mercies past. 

My grateful voice I raise, 
While thus I quit the bed of rest, 

Creation's Lord to praise. 
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THE WIDOWS MITE; 



OR, THE LAST OFFERING. 



When in the treasury of the Lord 
The rich and great with one accord 

Their ample bounties threw, 
They, not diminishing their store. 
Not poorer than they were before. 

From their abundance drew. 

A feeble woman, old and poor, 
Would throw her mite into the store. 

Her duty to fulfil ; 
Her contribution was but small. 
But yet she gave her little all, — 

The Lord accepts the will. 

So I, decay'd in mind and health, 
And bare of intellectual wealth. 

This slender offering bring ; 
No honour can my feeble lays. 
No glory my poetic praise. 

Give to th' Eternal King. 

Yet Heaven accepts the gift, though small ; 
'Tis but a Mite — but 'tis my all. 
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INSCRIPTION 



IN A BEAUTIFUL RETREAT CALLED FAIHT BOWER. 



Airy spirits, you who love 
Cooling bower, or shady grove ; 
Streams that murmur as they flow, ; 
Zephyrs bland that softly blow ; 

Babbling echo, or the tale 

Of the love-lorn Nightingale ; 

Hither, airy spirits, come, ^ 

This is your peculiar home. '^ 

If you love a verdant glade, 
If you love a noon-tide shade. 
Hither, Sylphs and Fairies, fly. 
Unobserved of earthly eye. 

Come and wander ev'ry night 

By the moon-beam's glimm'ring light ; 

And again at early day 

Brush the silver dews away. 

Mark where first the daisies blow. 
Where the bluest violets grow ; 
Where the sweetest linnet sings. 
Where the earliest cowslip springs ; 
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Where the largest acorn Ues, 
Precious in a Fairy's eyes : 
Sylphs, though unconfined to place, 
Love to fill an acorn's space. 

Come, and mark within what bush 
Builds the blackbird or the thrush ; 
Great his joy who first espies, 
Greater his who spares the prize. 

Come, and watch the hallow'd bower, 
Chase the insect from the flower; 
Little offices like these. 
Gentle souls and Fairies please. 

Mortals formed of grosser clay. 
From our haunts keep far away ; 
Or, if you should dare appear. 
See that you from vice are clear. 

Folly's minion. Fashion's fool. 
Mad a mbition's restless tool ; 
Slave of passion, slave of power, 
Fly, ah, fly, this tranquil bower. 

Son of av'rice, soul of frost, 

Wretch I of Heaven abhorr'd the most, 

Learn to pity others' wants. 

Or avoid these hallow'd haunts. 

Eye unconscious of a tear 
When aflliction's train appear ; 
Heart that never heaved a sigh 
For another, come not nigh. 
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But, ye darling sons of Heaven, 
Giving freely what was given ; 
You, whose lib'ral hands dispense 
The blessings of benevolence ; 

You, who wipe the tearftiheye. 
You, who stop the rising sigh ; 
You, whose souls have understood 
The luxury of doing good ; 

Come, ye happy virtuous few, 
Open is my bower to you ; 
You, these mossy banks may press ; 
You, each guardian Fay shall bless. 
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A RIDDLE. 



I'm a strange contradiction, I'm new and I'm old, 

I'm often in tatters, and oft decked with gold ; 

Though I never could read, yet letter'd I'm found, 

Though blind, I enlighten, though loose I am bound. 

I'm always in black, and I'm always in white, 

I'm grave and I'm gay ; I am heavy and light 

In numbers I vary, I'm eight and I'm four, 

And though I am twelve, I can't reach half a score. 

In form too I differ, I'm thick and I'm thin, 

I've no flesh, and no bone, yet I'm covered with skin. 

I've more pouits than the compass, more stops than 

the flute, 
I sing without voice, without speaking conftite. 
I'm English, I'm German, I'm French, and I'm Dutch, 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much : 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch alive has so many pages. 
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THE TRUE HEROES: 

OR, THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 

You who love a tale of glory, . 

Listen to the song I sing ; 
Heroes of the Christian story. 

Are the heroes I shall bring. 

Warriors of the world, avaunt ! 

Other herpes me engage ; 
'Tis not such as you I want, 

Saints and Martyrs grace my page. 

Warriors who the world overcame 

Were in brothers' blood embrued ; 

While the Saints of purer fame, 

Greater &r, themselves subdued. 

Fearful Christian ! hear with wonder 
Of the saints of whom I tell ; 

Some were burn'd, some sawn asunder, 
Some by fire or torture fell : 

Some to savage beasts- were hurPd, 
One escaped the lion's den : 

Was a persecuting world 

Worthy of these wondrous men ? 
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Some in fiery furnace thrown, 

Yet escaped unsinged their hair; 

There Almighty power was shown, 
For the Son of God was there. 

« 

Let us crown with deathless fame v 

Those who scorn'd and hated fell ; 

Martyrs met contempt and shame. 
Fearing naught but sin and hell. 

How the shower of stones descended, 
Holy Stephen, on thy head ! 

While his tongue the truth defended, 
How the glorious Martyr bled ! 

See his fierce reviler Saul, 

How he rails with impious breath ; 
Then observe converted Paul, 

Oft in perils, oft in death. 

'Twas that God, whose sovereign power 
Did the lion's fury swage. 

Could alone, in one short hour, 
Still the persecutor's rage. 

E'en a woman — women hear. 

Read in Maccabees the story, — 

Conquer'd nature, love, and fear, < 
To obtain a crown of glory. 

Seven stout sons she saw expire, — 
How the mother's soul was pain'd ! 

Some by sword, and some by fire, — 
How the Martyr was sust'ain'd ! 
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E'en in death's acutest anguish, 

Each the tyrant still defied; 
Each she saw in tortare languish. 

Last of all the mother '^died. 

Martyrs who were thus arrested 

In their short but bright career ; 

By their blood the truth attested, 

Prov'd their &ith and love sincere* 

Though their lot was hard and lowly. 
Though they perish'd at the stake. 

Now they live with Christ in glory. 
Since they su£fer'd for his sake. 

Fierce and unbelieving foes 

But their bodies could destroy; 
Short, though bitter, were their woes. 

Everlasting is then: joy. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 



O HOW wondrous is the stoiy 

Of our blest Redeemer's birth ! . 

See the mighty Lord of Gioiy 

Leaves his heaven to visit earth ( 

Hear with transport, ev'ry creature. 
Hear the GospePs joyful sound j 

Christ appears in human nature^ * 
In our sinful world is fbjund; 

Comes to pardon our trangression. 
Like a cloud our sins to blot ; 

Comes to his own ^vour'd nation, 
But his own receive hkn not. 

If the angels who attended 

To declare the Saviour's birth, 

Who from heaven with songs descended 
To proclaim good-will on earth : 

Ij^ in pity to our blindness, 

They had brought the pardon needed, 
Still Jehovah's wondrous kindness 

Had our warmest hopes exceeded : 

If some Prophet had been sent 
With Salvation's joyful news, 

Who, that heard the bless'd event, 
Could their warmest love refuse ? 
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But 'twas He to whom in Heayen 

Hallelujahs never cease; 
He, the mighty God» was given. 

Given to us a Prince of Peace. 

None but He who did create us 

Could redeem from sin and hell; 

None but He could re-instate us 
In the rank from which we fell. 

Had He come, the glorious stranger, 

Deck'd with all the world calls great; 

Had He liv'd in pomp and grandeur,. 
Crown'd with more than royal state; 

Still our tongues with praise o'erfiowing. 
On such boundless love would dwell ; 

Still our hearts, with rapture glowing^ 
Feel what words could never tell. 

But what W(»ider i^KNild it raise 

Thus our lowest state to borrow I 

O the high mysterious ways,y 

God's own son a child €x[ sorrow ! 

'Twas to bring us endless pleasure^ 

He our suffering nature bore; 
'Twas to give us heavenly treasury 

He was willing to be poor. 

Come, ye rich, survey the stable, 
Where your infant Saviour lies ; 

From your full o'erflowihg table. 
Send the hungry good supph'es. 
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Boast not your ennobPd stations^ 
Boast not that youVe highly fed; 

Jesus, hear it, all ye nations, 
Had not where to lay his head* 

Learn of me, thus cries the Saviour, 
If my kingdom you'd inherit; 

Sinner, quit your proud behaviour. 
Learn my meek and lowly spirit 

Come, ye servants, see your station. 

Freed from all reproach and shame; 

He, who purchased your salvation. 
Bore a servant's humble name. 

Come, ye poor, some comfort gather, 
Faint not in the race you run ; 

Hard the lot your gracious Father 
Gave his dear, his only Son. 

Think, that if your humbler stations 
Less of worldly good' bestow. 

You escape those strong temptations 

.Which from wealth and grandeur flow. 

See your Saviour is ascended; 

See He looks with pity down; 
Trust Him, all will soon be mended ; 

Bear His cross, you'll share His crown. 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE, 

FOft THB ABUNDANT HABTS8T OF 1796, AVTUl A YXAK OF 

8CABCITT. 



Great God ! when famine threatoi'd late 

To scourge our guilty land, 
O did we learn from diat dark fate 

To dread thy mighty hand ? 

Did then our sins to mem'ry rise ? 

Or own'd we God was just ? 
Or rais'd we penitential cries ? 

Or bow'd we in the dust ? 

Did we forsake one evil path ? 

Was any sin abhorr'd ? 
Or did we deprecate thy wrath, 

And turn us to the Lord ? 

*Tis true we fail'd not to repine^ 

But did we, too, repent ? 
Or own the chastisement divine 

In awful judgment sent ? 

Though the bright chain of Peace be broke. 
And War with ruthless sword, 

Unpeoples nations at a stroke. 
Yet who regards the Lord ? 
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But God, who in His strict decrees 

Remembers mercy still, 
Can, in a moment, if He please. 

Our hearts with comfort fill. 

He mark'd our angry spirits rise. 

Domestic hate increase ; 
And for a time withheld supplies. 

To teach us love and peace. 

He, when He brings His children low. 

Has blessings still in store ; 
And when He strikes the heaviest blow 

He loves us but the more. 

Now Frost, and Flood, and Blight* no more 

Our golden harvests spoil ; 
See what an unexampled store 

Rewards the reaper's toil ! 

As when the promised harvest fail'd 

In Canaan's fruitful land. 
The envious Patriarchs were assaiPd 

By famine's pressing hand I 

The angry brothers then forgot 

Each fierce and jarring feud ; 
United by their adverse lot. 

They lov'd as brothers should. 

So here, from Heaven's correcting hand^ 
Though famine fail'd to move ; 

* These three visitations followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. 
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Let pUaaty now throughout the land 
Rekindle peace and love. 

Like the rich fool, let us not say, 

Soul I thou bast goods in store; 
But shake the overplus away, 

To feed Ae hungry poor* 

Let rich and poor, on whom are now 

Such bounteous crops bestowed, 
Raise many a pure and holy vow 

Of gratitude to Croi» I 

And while his gracious name we praise 

For bread so kindly given. 
Let us beseech him all our days. 

To give the bread of heaven. 

In that blest Prayer our Lord did frame. 

Of all our prayers the guide, 
We ask that " Hallowed be His name,**^ 

And then our wants supplied. 

For grace he bids us first implore. 

Next, that we may be fed ; 
We say, " Thy will be done," before 

We asjk " our daily bread.'* 
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A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 



Whe!ie*er I am, whatever I see, 
Eternal Lord, is full of Thee ! 
I feel Thee in the gloom of night, 
I see Thee in the morning light. 

When care distracts my anxious soul. 
Thy grace can every thought control ; 
Thy word can still the troubled heart. 
And peace and confidence impart. 

If pain invade my broken rest. 

Or if corroding griefs molest; 

Soon as the Comforter appears. 

My sighs are hush'd, and dried my tears. 

Thy wisdom guides^ Thy will directs. 
Thy arm upholds. Thy power protects ; 
With Thee, when I at dawn converse. 
The shadows sink, the clouds disperse. 

Then, as the sun illumes the skies. 
Oh, Sun of Righteousness, arise ! 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of Beings, Light of Light 
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ON THE REV. MR. PENROSE, 

THI&TY-'TWO TKAftS VICAK OF ST. GLCVIA8> CORNWALL. 

If social manners, if the gentlest mind, 
If zeal for God, and love for human kind, 
If all the charities which life endear. 
May claim affection, or demand a tear, 
Then, o'er Penrose's venerable urn, 
Domestic love may weep, and friendship mourn. 

The path of duty still, untired, he trod ; 
He walk'd in safety, for he walk'd with God ! 
When past the power of precept and of prayer, 
Yet still his flock remain'd the shepherd's care ; 
Their wants still kindly watchful to supply, 
He taught his best, last lesson, how to die. 



ON MRS. BLANDFORD. 

Meek shade, farewell ! go seek that quiet shore 
Where sin shall vex, and. sorrow wound no more ; 
Thy lowly worth obtains that final bliss 
Which pride disdains to seek, and wit may miss. 
That path thou'st found which science cannot teach, 
But faith and goodness never fail to reach : 
Then share the joy the words of life impart. 
The Vision promis'd to the fure in heart. 
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ON MRS. LITTLE, 

IN REDCLIFF CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

O COULD this verse her fair example spread, . 
And teach the living while it praised the dead ! 
Then, reader, should it speak her hope divine. 
Not to record her &ith, but strengthen thine : 
Then should her every virtue stand confes'd. 
Till every virtue kindled in thy breast. 
But if thou slight the monitory strain, 
And she has liv'd, to thee, at least, in vain. 
Yet let her death an awful lesson give, 
The dying Christian speaks to all that live. 
Enough for her that here her ashes rest, 
Till God's own plaudit shall her worth attest 



ON GENERAL LAWRENCE, 

Memorable for his Conquests in India, and for his Clemency to 

the Vanquished. 

ON A MONUMBMT XRVCTED BT Sift IIOBUIT PALK. 

Born to command, to conquer, and to spare. 
As mercy mild, yet terrible as war. 
Here Lawrence rests in death ; while living fame 
From Thames to Ganges wafts his honour*d name. 
To him this frail memorial Friendship rears. 
Whose noblest monument's a nation's tears ; 
Whose deeds on fairer columns stand engrav'd, 
In Provinces preserved, and Cities sav'd. 
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ON THE REVEREND MR- HUNTER, 

Who received a Degree from the University of Oxford, for his 
Work against Lord Bolinobrokb's Philosophy. 

Go, happy spirit, seek that blissfiil land 
Where zealous Michael leads the glorious band 
Of those who fought for truth ; blest spirit, go. 
And perfect all the good begun below : 
Go, hear applauding Saints, delighted, tell 
How vanquish'd Falsehood, at thy bidding, fell ! 
Blest in that heaven whose paths thy virtues sought ; 
Blest in that God whose cause thou well hast fought; 
O let thy honour'd shade his care approve. 
Who this memorial rears of filial love : 
A son, whose father, living, was his pride ; 
A son, who mouriis that such a father died. 



ON C. DICEY, ESQ. 

IN CLAYBEOOK CHURCH, LEICIBTERSHIBX. 

O THOU, or friend or stranger, who shalt tread 
These solemn mansions of the silent dead 1 
Think, when this record to enquiring eyes 
No more shalt tell the spot where Dicey lies ; 
When this frail marble, faithless to its trust, 
Mould'ring itself, resigns its moulder'd dust ; 
When time shall fail, and nature's self decay. 
And earth, and sun, and skies, dissolve away; 
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Thy soul, this consummation shall survive, 

Defy the wreck, and but begin to live. 

This^ truths long slighted, let these ashes teach. 

Though cold, instruct you, and though sUent preach. 

O pause I reflect, repent, resolve, amend ! 

Life has no length, Etemitj- no end. 



ON A YOUNG LADY. 

Go, peaceitil shade ! exchange for sin and care 
The glorious paln^ which patient sufferers wear ; 
Go, take the meed victorious meekness gains. 
Go, wear the crown triumphant faith obt»ns; 
Those silent graces which the good conceal, 
The day of dread disclosure shall reveal ; 
Then shall thy mild, retiring virtues rise. 
And God, both judge and witness, give the prize. 



INSCRIPTION ON A CENOTAPH IN A GARDEN, 

B&ECTZD TO A DXCEASXD FBIKNO. 

Ye lib'ral souls who» rev'reuce Friendship's name^ 
Who boast hev blessings, and who feel her flame ; 
O if from early youth one ftiend you've lov'd, 
Whom warm affection chose, and taste approv'd ; 
If you have known what anguish rends the heart 
When such, so known, so Ipv'd, for ever part ; 
Approach !,> — F6r you the mourner rears this stoa^e^ 
To soothe your sorrows, and record his own. 
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ON THE REVEREND MR. LOVE». 

IN THE CATHEDRAL AT BRISTOL. 

When worthless graftdeur fills th' enabelKsh'd uni, 
No poignant griief attends the sable bier ; 

But when distinguished excellence we mourn, 
Deep is the sorrow, genuine is the tear. 

Stranger ! shouldst thou approach this awful shrine 
The merits of the honour'd dead to seek ; 

The friend, the son, the Christian, the divine, 

Let those who knewlhim, those who lov'd him, speak. 

O let them in some pause of anguish say, 

What zeal inflam'd, what faith enlarged his breast I 

How glad th' unfetter'd spirit wing'd its way 

From earth to heaven, from blessing to be blest ! 



SIR JAMES STONHOUSE, BART. M.D. 

IN THB CHAPEL AT THE HOTWSLLS| BRISTOL. 

Here rests awhile, in hazier climes to shine. 
The Orator,. Physician, and Divine i^ 
'Twas his, like Luke, the double task to fill. 
To heal the nat'ral and the moral ill. 
You, whose awaken'd hearts his labours bless'd. 
Where ev'ry truth by ev'ry grace was dressed ; 
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O let your lives evince that still you feel 
Th' effective influence of his fervent zeal. 
One spirit rescued from eternal woe 
Were nobler fame than marble can bestow : 
That lasting monument will mock decay, 
And stand, triumphant, at the final day. 



ON SARAH STONHOUSE, 

SBCOKD WIFB OF THE KET.^SIR JAMBS STOKHOUSBy BABT. 

Come, Resignation ! wipe the human tear 
Domestic anguish drops o'er Virtue's bier; 
Bid selfish sorrow hush the fond complaint. 
Nor, firom the God she lov'd, detain the saint 

Truth, meekness, patience, honour'd shade I were 

thine ; 
And holy hope, and charity divine : 
Though these thy forfeit being could not save, 
Thy faith subdued the terrors of the grave. 

O if thy living excellence could teach. 
Death has a loftier emphasis of speech : 
Let death thy strongest lesson then impart. 
And write prepare to die on ev'ry heart. 
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ON MISS GWATKIN. 

So young, so fair, so gentle, so sincere. 
So loved, so early lost, may claim a tear. 
Yet mourn not, if the life resumed by Heaven 
Was spent to every end for which 'twas given : 
The part assign'd if she had leam'd to fill, 
If she obeyed her gracious Father's will ; 
If humble trust in her Redeemer's love 
Matured her early for the courts above; 
Could she too soon escape a. world of sin ? 
Or could eternal bliss too soon begin ? 
Then cease her death too fondly to deplore : 
What could the longest life have added more ? 



ON MRS. HARFORD BATTERSBY, 

IN HENBUBY CHUBCH. 

Here rests the gentlest of the gentler kind ; 
Her form, though fair, a fairer soul enshrined. 
In her brief course of Christian, parent, wife. 
Each duty which exalts or sweetens life 
Found its due exercise ; though short the space. 
That life is long, which is the life of grace. 
Youth's keen affections, all that could endear. 
Strove to detain, but fail'd to fix her here. 
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Not the loved babes who fill'd her streaming eyes 
Could keep her spirit from its kindred skies ; 
E'en fond fidelity's heart-broken pldot. 
Which moved the woman, could not shake the saint 
In God's prospective eye her work was done; 
The prize was gain'd before the race was run. 



TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. JACKSON, 

Who perished in the wreck of the Elizabeth, East Indiaman, off 

Dunkirk, December 27th, 1810. 

Fair, young, and happy, loving and beloved, 

A daughter cherish'd, and a wife approved ; 

Such was Albinia 1 where could life display 

A fairer promise of a prosperous day ? 

Ah ! treacherous calm ! the sky was soon o'ercast, 

Loud was the surgjs, and direful wf|s the blast; 

Not fond Affection's grasping arm could save 

The floating victim from her wat'ry grave. 

Thou sad survivor ! rescued from the deep. 

Improve the respite, cease at. length to weep ; 

Prepare to meet her on that blissful shore. 

Where storms shall beat and friends shall part no 

more. 
Heaven calls, Hope leads, and Faith triumphant saves, 
Through the dear might of EUm who walk'd the 

waves. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. IRELAND. 

Thouoh unexpectod WBi& the itifttidftte sent) 
Not unprep{u:«d the soul which met th' events 
Peace to her shade I Who lives like h^t will find 
No stroke is sudden where the wilPis resigned. 
A meek obedience to Divine control 
Was less the €ut thau kabit of her soul. 
Serenely calm she well might yield her blieath, 
Whose watchful spirit long had look'd at death. 
A pensive pilgrim through this vale of tears, 
Hope cheer'd her steps, and Faith subdued her fears 
To Him she lived whose death alone can save, 
Whose love rewards the very grace He gave. 



IN MEMORY OF ANNA AND EMMA DICEY 

OF CLATB&OOK HALL*. 

Anna aged twenty years, Emma twenty-two years. 

Sweet pair ! from life, love, friendship, snatch'd away, 
When your fair dawn announc'd so bright a day ! 
Where now the hopes your blooming virtues rais'd ? 
Where now each grace parental fondness prais'd? 
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Friends to the friendless poor ! where now are fled 
The tongue which taught them, and the hands which 

fed? 
Yet not untimely snatch'd ; that Power which saw 
His promise was your trust, His word your law, 
Cuts ofF from life its sorrows and its cares, 
Its toils abridges, and its sufferings spares; 
Whose eyes the future as the present sees, 
For duties unperformed your meed decrees. 
What boundless transport does that prospect give. 
To know your Saviour died that you might live ! 



BALLAD& 



BALLADS- 



THE PLOUGHMAN'S DITTY:; 

Being an Answer to that fbolkh Question, What hate fhe POOR 
to lose? A Question fi?equently asked during] the Alarm of 
Inyapipn^ 



To the Thine of ** He that has ^e best ^Wife. 



tt 



"^^■^■^—^i^—^"^^^*' 



Because Fm but poor, 

And slender's my store, 
That I've nothing to lose is the cry, Sir. 

Let who will declare it, 

I vow I can't bear it, 
I give all such praters the lie, Sir. 

Though my house is but small^ 

Yet to have none at all 
Would sure be a greater dbtress, Sir; 

Shall my garden so sweet, 

And my orchard so neat. 
Be the prize of a foreign oppressor? 

On Saturday-night 

'Tis still my delight 
With my wages to run home the faister; 

But if Frenchmen rule here, 

I may look far and near, 
But I never shall find a paymaster. 
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I've a dear little wife 

Whom I love as my life; - 
To lose her I should not much like, Sir ; 

And 'twould make me run wild 

To see my sweet child 
With its head on the point of a pike, Sir. 

I've my church too to save, , 

And will go to my grave 
In defence of a church that's the best, Sir ; 

I've my King too, God^ bless him ! 

Let no man oppress him. 
For none has he ever oppress'd, Sir. 

British laws for my guard, 

My cottage is barr'd, 
'Tis safe in the light or the dark. Sir ; 

If the Squire should oppress, 

I get instant redress : 
My orchard's as safe as his park. Sir. 

My cot is my throne ; 

What I have is my own. 
And what is my own I will keep. Sir; 

Should Boni come now, 

'Tis true I may plough. 
But I am sure that I never shall reap. Sir. 

Now do but reflect . v 

What I have to protect, 
Then doubt if to fight I shall choose. Sir ; 

King, church, babes, and wife. 

Laws, Liberty, Life ; 
Now tell me I've nothing to lose. Sin 
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Then I'll beat my ploughshare • 

To a sword or a spear. 
And rush on these desperate men, Sir : 

Like a lion I'll fight, 

That my spear now so bright 
May soon turn to a ploughshare again, Sir. 



t$ ITALLAIMS* 



WILL CHIP'S 

TR TIE RIGHTS OF MAN, 

IN OPPOSITION TO THE 

NEW RIGHTS OF MAN. 

Written for the Volunteers of Somersetshire, when there was 
an Alarm of Invasion on that Coast. 

BY A JOUENEYMAN CARPENTER. 



W^HAT follies, what falsehoods were uttered in vain 
To destroy our repose by that jacobin, Paine ! 
But if, for a while, a few fools were perplex'd, 
The crimes of the French have explained Tommy's 
text. 

That the rich do not work some pretend to complain, 
While they hint that the poor do but labour in vain ; 
But is there no labour, then, let me demand. 
But the march of the foot, or the work of the hand ? 

'Tis the head that directs, 'tis the heart that supplies 
Life, vigour, and motion to hands, feet, and eyes. 
Though diflPrent our stations, some great and some 

small. 
One labours for each, and each labours for all. 
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That some mast be poover, tikis: trstb I wiU sing; 
Is a law of my Maker, and not of my king;. 
And the true Mights of Man, and tkeliHt of his cause, 
Is not equal possessions, but equal, just laws. 

If accWd, I ant tried — to my peers I appeal; 
Not smi^led, umbeftrd,. to some dismal Bastilb;> 
Nor, like the new French, popp'd off to Cayenne, 
Without any chance to be heard «f again. 

If I'm wrong, to the laws I am bouiKi to/ submit^r 
If ¥m right, O bow glad are diDse ktwi^ to acquit i 
If the right to correct toi ray judges belong, 
I've a right to* aTt»d it. — hy doing no wrong; 

If sickness o'ertake me, the laws of the land 
Hold out to my wants a compassionate hand : 
Should some churlish churchwarden presume to op- 
press. 
At the next Justice-meeting, I straight get redress. 

If I scrape up but forty good shillings a year, 
I help govern the land, as I'll make it appear; 
For the makers of laws, my brave lads, do ye see. 
Are elected by folks not much richer than me. 

From the parliament man, if he prove a turn-coat, 
I've a right to withhold, as to give him my vote; 
And if British laws I'm oblig'd to respect. 
Those laws, in return, will my substance protect 

As long as I work I've a right to full pay, 
I've a right to my Bible, to read and to pray ; 
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Then III pray with such fervour and fight with such 

glee, 
As if the whole contest depended on me. 

Equal rights, equal freedom all Britons possess, 
The richest not more, and the poorest not less. 
But all rights have their bounds, for the right to do 

evil 
Is no rights of man, but the rights of the devil I 

Then away with contention, no other we'll know 
But who'll have the honour to strike the first blow; 
And let each true Briton join chorus with me. 
We'll die with the brave, or we'll live with the free. 
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THE HACKNEY COACHMAN: 

OR, THE WAY TO GET A GOOD FARE* 
To the Tune of*'I wish I was a flshermao." 



1 AM a bold Coachman, and drive a good Hack, 
With a coat of five capes that quite covers my back ; 
And my wife keeps a sausage-shop, not many miles 
From the narrowest alley in all Broad St. Giles. 

Though poor, we are honest and very content. 
We pay as we go for meat, drink, and for rent; 
To work all the week I am able and willing, 
I never get drunk, and I waste not a shilling. 

And while at a tavern my gentleman tarries. 
The Coachman grows richer than he whom he carries; 
And I'd rather (said I), since it saves me from sin, 
Be the driver without, than the toper within. 

Yet though dram-shops I hate, and the dram-drinking 

friend, 
I'm not quite so good but I wish I may mend ; 
I repent of my sins, since we all are depraved. 
For a coachman, I hold, has a soul to be saved. 

When a riotous multitude fills up a street, 

And the greater part know not, boys, wherefore they 

meet; 
If I see there is mischief, I never go there, 
Let others get tipsy so I get my fare. 
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Now to church, if I take some good lady to pray, 
It grieves me full sore to be kept quite away; 
So I step within side, though the sermon's begun, 
For a slice of the service is better than none. 

Then my glasses are whole, and my coach is so neat, 
I am always the first to be call'd in the street ; 
And I'm known by the name ('tis a name rather rare) 
Of the Coachman that never asks more than his fare. 

Though my beasts should be dull, yet I don't use them 

ill ; 
Though they stumble I swear not, nor cut them up hill; 
For I firmly believe there's no charm in an oath 
That can make a nag trot, when to walk he is loath. 

And though I'm a Coachman, I'll freely confess, 
I beg of my Maker my labours to bless ; 
I praise Him each morning, and pray ev'ry night, 
And 'tis this makes my heart feel so cheerful and light 

When I drive to a fun'ral I care not for drink ; 
That is not the moment to guzzle, but think ; 
And I wish I could add both of Coachman and Master, 
That both of us strove to amend a bit faster. 
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PATIENT JOE : 



OR, THE NEWCASTLE COLLIER. 



Have you heard of a Collier of honest renown, 
Who dwelt on the borders of Newcastle town ? 
His name it was Joseph — you better may know 
If I tell you he always was called Patient Joe. 

What ever betided, he thought it was right. 
And Providence still he kept ever in sight ; 
To those who love God, let things turn as they would, 
He was certain that all work'd together for good. 

He prais'd his Creator whatever befell ; 
How thankful was Joseph when matters went well i 
How sincere were his carols of praise for good health. 
And how grateful for any increase in his wealth ! 

In trouble he bow'd him to God's holy will ; 
How contented was Joseph when matters went ill I 
When rich and when poor he alike understood 
That all things together were working for good. 

If the land was afflicted with war, he decWd, 

'Twas a needful correction for sins which he shar'd : 

And when merciful Heaven bade slaughter to cease, 

How thankful was Joe for the blessing of peace I 
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When taxes ran high, and provisions were dear, 
Still Joseph declared he had nothing to fear ; 
It was but a trial he well understood, 
From Him who made all work together for good. 

Though his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small. 
Yet a mind so submissive prepared him for all ; 
He lived on his gains, were they greater or less, 
And the Giv£r he ceased not each moment to bless. 

When another child came he received him with joy, 
And Providence bless'd who had sent him the boy ; 
But when the child died — said poor Joe, Tm content. 
For God had a right to recall what he lent 

It was Joseph's ill fortune to work in a pit 
With some who believed that profaneness was wit ; 
When disasters befell him much pleasure they show'd, 
And laugh'd and said — Joseph, will this work for 
good ? 

But ever when these would profanely advance 

That this happened by luck, and that happen'd by 

chance ; 
Still Joseph insisted no chance could be found. 
Not a sparrow by accident falls to the ground. 

Among his companions who work'd in the pit. 
And made him the butt of their profligate wit, 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who gamed, 
Who mock'd at his Bible, and was not ashamed. 

One day at the pit his old comrades he found. 
And they chatted, preparing to go under ground ; 
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Tim Jenkins, as usual, was turning to jest 

Joe's notion — that all thirds *mhich happened were best. 

As Joe on the ground had unthinkingly laid 
His provision for dinner, of bacon and bread, 
A dog, on the watch, seized the bread and the meat, 
And off with his prey ran with footsteps so fleet. 

Now to see the delight that Tim Jenkins expressed ! 
" Is the loss of thy dinner, too, Joe, for the best?" 
" No doubt on't," said Joe ; " but as I must eat, 
" *Tis my duty to try to recover my meat." 

So saying, he followed the dog a long round. 
While Tim, laughing and swearing, went down under 

ground. 
Poor Joe soon returned, though his bacon was lost, 
For the dog a good dinner had made at his cost. 

When Joseph came back, he expected a sneer. 
But the face of each Collier spoke horror and fear : 
What a narrow escape hast thou had, they all said, 
The pit is fall'n in, and Tim Jenkins is dead ! 

How sincere was the gratitude Joseph expressed ! 
How warm the compassion which glow'd in his breast I 
Thus events great and small, if aright understood, 
Will be found to be working together for good. 

" When my meat," Joseph cried, " was just now 

stolen away, 
^^ And I had no prospect of eating to-day, 
" How could it appear to a short-sighted sinner, 
" That my life would be saved by the loss of mydinner?" 
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THE RIOT: 

OR, HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NO BREAD. 

IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JACK ANVIL AND TOM HOD. 

To the Tune of 'J* A Cobler there was." 
Written in 1795, a Year of Scarcity and Alarm. 



TOM. 

Come, neighbours, no longer be patient and quiet, 

Come let us go kick up a bit of a riot ; 

Tm hungry, my lads, but I've little to eat. 

So we'll pull down the mills, and we'll seize all the 

meat : 
I'll give you good sport, boys, as ever you saw, 
So a fig for the justice, a fig for the law. 

Derry dxyam. 

Then his pitchfork Tom seiz'd — Hold a moment, 

says Jack, 
I'll show thee thy blunder, brave boy, in a crack. 
And if I don't prove we had better be still, 
I'll assist thee straightway to pull down ev'ry mill ; 
I'll show thee how passion thy reason does cheat. 
Or I'll join thee in plunder for bread and for meat. 

Derry d/onm. 
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What a whimsey to thiok thus our bellies to fill, 
For we stop all the grmding by breaking the mill ! 
What a whimsey to think we shall get more to eat 
By abusing the butchers who get us the meat I 
What a whimsey to think we shall mend our spare diet 
By breeding disturbance, by murder and riot ! 

Deny dawn. 

Because I am dry, 'twould be foolish, I think, 
To pull out my tap and to spill all my drink ; 
Because I am hungry, and want to be fed, 
That is sure no wise reason for wasting my bread : 
And just such wise reasons for mending their diet 
Are used by those blockheads who rush into riot 

Deny down. 

I would not take comfort from others' distresses. 
But still I would mark how God our land blesses ; 
For though in Old England the times are but sad. 
Abroad I am told they are ten times as bad ; 
In the land of the Pope there is scarce any grain. 
And 'tis worse still, they say, both in Holland and 
Spain, 

Deny dawn. 

Let us look to the harvest our wants to beguile ; 
See the lands with rich crops how they ev'ry where 

smile ! 
Meantime to assist us, by each Western breeze — 
Some corn is brought daily across the salt seas. 
Of tea we'll drink little, of gin none at all. 
And we'll patiently wait, and the prices will fall. 

Deny dawn^ 
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But if we're not quiet, then let us not wonder 

If things grow much worse by our riot and plunder ; 

And let us remember, whenever we meet, 

The more ale we drink, boys, the less we shall eat. 

On those days spent in riot no bread you brought 

home. 
Had you spent them in labour you must have had 

some. 

Deny dmn. 

A dinner of herbs, says the wise man, with quiet, 
Is better than beef amid discord and riot. 
If the thing could be help'd, I'm a foe to all strife, 
And I pray for a peace ev'ry night of my life ; 
But in matters of state not an inch will I budge. 
Because I conceive Fm no very good judge. 

Deny davm. 

But though poor, I can work, my brave boy, with 

the best. 
Let the King and the Parliament manage the rest : 
I lament both the War and the Taxes together. 
Though I verily think they don't alter the weather. 
The King, as I take it, with very good reason, 
May prevent ^ bad law, but can't help a bad season. 

Deny dxmn. 

The parliament men, although great is their power. 
Yet they cannot contrive us a bit of a shower ; 
And I never yet heard, though our rulers are wise. 
That they know very well how to manage the skies ; 
For the best of them all, as they found to their cost, 
Were not able to hinder last winter's hard frost. 

Denry dotmn 
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Besides, I must share in the wants of the times, 
Because I have had my full share in its crimes ; 
And I'm apt to believe the distress which is sent 
Is to punish and cure us of all discontent. 
— But harvest is coming — Potatoes are come ; 
Our prospect clears up ; ye complainers be dumb. 

Deny donxm. 

m 

And though I've no money, and though I've no lands, 
I've a head on my shoulders, and a pair of good 

hands ; 
So I'll work the whole day, and on Sundays I'll seek 
At church how to bear all the wants of the week. 
The gentlefolks, too, will afford us supplies, 
They^U subscribe — and they'll give up their puddings 

and pies. 

Derry down. 

Then before I'm induced to take part in a riot, 
I'll ask this short question — What shall I get by it? 
So I'll e'en wait a little till cheaper the bread. 
For a mittimus hangs o'er each rioter's head ; 
And when of two evils I'm ask'd which is best, 
I'd rather be hungry than hanged, I protest. 

Derry down. 

Quoth Tom, thou art right, if I rise, I'm a Turk, 
So he threw down his pitchfork, and went to his 
work. 
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A KING OR A CONSUL? 

A NEW SONG — to the Tune of Berry Dawn. 
Written when Bonaparte was Tnade First Consul of France* 



Come, all ye brave Englishmen, list to my story, 
You who love peace and freedom, and honour and 

glory ! 
No foreign usurper they hither shall bring. 
We'll be ruPd by a native^ our Father and King. 

Derry d&omy dcrnn^ dorni^ deny dcmu 

No Corsican Despot in England shall rule. 
No Disciple avow'd of the Mussulman school; 
A Papist at Rome, and at Cairo a Turk, 
Now this thing, now that thing, as best helps his work. 

Deny dawn. 

Shall Atheists rule Britons ? O never, no never, 
Forbid it Religion for ever and ever; 
Their heathenish Consuls then let them not bring. 
Our Country is Christian, and Christian our King. 

Deny dawn. 

In England when wounds are the sailor's sad lot. 
Their wounds and their sufifrings are never forgot; 
To a Palace far nobler our Vet'rans we bring 
Than is kept for himself by our merciful King. 

Deny dawn. 
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Let any compare, if my saying he blames, 

The splendours of Greenwich* with those of St. 

James« 
-T- Once Buoni trepann'd his poor troops to the East, 
O'er deserts too sultry for man or for beast. 

Deny datmi. 

When the battle was over, and hundreds were found 
By the fortune of war gash'd with many a wound ; 
Diseased and afflicted — now what do you think 
This tender Commander obliged them to drink ? 

Deny donxm. 

You fancy 'twas grog, or good flip, or good ale ; 
No, 'twas jmson, alas ! was the soldiers' regale ; 
See Jojff^ f , see Haslar J, the difference to prove. 
There poison, here kindness, there murder, here love. 

Deny down. 

And lest we should publish his horrible tricks, 
With our freedom of printing a quarrel he picks ; 
But ice keep no secrets, each newspaper shows it. 
And while we act fairly we care not who knows it. 

Deny down. 

To Frenchmen, O Britons, we never will trust ; 
Who murder their Monarch can never be just; 
That freedom we boast of the French never saw, 
'Tis guarded by order, and bounded by law. 

Deny down. 

* A magnificent hospital for sailors. 
+ Where French soldiers were poisoned in the hospital. 
X The Royal Portsmouth hospital, where English sailors are 
treated like princes. 
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That Buonfs invincible, iFrenchmen may cry ; 
Let Sidney the brave give each boaster the lie ; 
Though the arrows of Europe against us are hurPd, 
Be true to yourselves, and you'll conquer the world. 

Derry dawn. 

Though some struggles we make, let us never repine, 
While we sit underneath our own Fig-tree and Vine ; 
Our fig-tree is Freedom, our vine is Content, 
Two blessings, by nature, for Frenchmen not meant. 

Derry dawn. 

French liberty Englishmen never will suit. 
They have planted the tree, but *we feed on the fruit ; 
Then rail not at taxes, although they cut deep, 
*Tis a heavy Insurance to save the brave Ship. 

Detny dawn. 

Let narrow-soul'd party be banish'd the land. 
And let Englishmen join with one heart and one hand ; 
Let each fight for his Wife, for *we marry but one^ 
The French wed so many they oft care for none. 

Derry dawn. 

One King did not suit them, three Tyrants they chose, 
And their God they renounce, while their King they 

depose ; 
Then we ne'er will submit to the Corsican's rod, 
Britons want but one Wife, and one King, and one 

GOD. 

Derry dawn^ dawti^ dawn^ derry dawn. 
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I'm a tradesman well known, though I boast not my wit> 
I've too much by the jacobin crew to be bit : 
Now forget for a while the foul doctrines of Spence, 
And hear my appeal to your sober good sense. 

I'd gladly advise you, my friends, if I could ; 
Ive no end to answer, I seek but your good : 
The honest among you are caught by surprise, 
How rejoiced should I be could I open your eyes! 

I've heard wise men say, that 'tis terms which confuse ; 
We should then be correct in the xvords which we use : 
Come, let us examine the meaning of terms. 
The perversion of which has help'd on our alarms. 

A Reformer ! 'twas once a most glorious name ; 
In him 'twas Religion that kindled the flame : 
He burnt at the stake, to the scaffold was driven, 
In defence of the faith which he knew led to Heaven. 

Perhaps you may think that high spirit still lives. 
That the old in the modern Reformer survives ; 
Then pray turn the picture, behold the reverse, 
A Reformer noto makes the good bad, the bad worse. 

That church from the ancient Reformers which grew 
Is vilified, hated, and scorn'd by the new ; 
Whatever exists they can noway endure, 
Whate'er is established is wrong they're quite sure. 
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A Reformer, in short, as has lately been shown, 

Is a being who never can let well alone; 

To things as they are he is never a friend, 

So with him to destroy is the short way to mend. 

The things in my mind which make objects sublime, 
Prescription, old usage, long trial, much time. 
These upstart reformers, these new-fangled sages, 
Despise, just because 'tis the wisdom of ages. 

And now, to pursue this plain notion of mine, 

Some other hard terms let us try to define ; 

A Patriot ! this once was a name of renown. 

One who bled for his country, and fought for the crown, 

While the good old Reformer to prison was sent. 
To send others thither the neuo one is bent ; 
While that state for whose sake the old Patriot bled, 
The new would destroy, by destroying its head. 

A true modern Patriot loves uproar and rout, 
A modem Reformer all order will scout ; 
While the good ancient Patriot corrected abuses, 
The modem converts the best things to worst uses. 

There's one thing provokes me in those who deceive, 
Of what they protest not one word they believe ; 
And while with such zeal their false notions they teach. 
They laugh in their sleeve at the doctrines they preach. 

Should the freedom to vote be extended to all. 
Would it make our trade rise, or the price of bread fall ? 
Would you take the direction of all from His hand 
Who governs so wisely the world he first plann'd ? 

What would annual parliaments add to our quiet ? 
Would idleness, drunkenness, check the wild riot? 
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One long Saturnalia* would fill human life. 
One uproar eternal, one durable strife. 

How wretched would then be each working-man's lot ! 
His children forsaken, his duties forgot ; 
No house but the alehouse he'd seek every night ; 
No shop but the gin-shop by day would delight. 

Thus all moral corruption our land would endure 
From the change which you think all corruption would 

cure ; 
And Britain, a name now admired by the*world, 
To the pit of destruction would quickly be hurFd. 

Our laws so revered these new Patriots abuse ; 
To submit to obey them they're proud to refuse. 
Is this, then, the gift to posterity due ? 
Twas not such that your fathers transmitted to you. 

If our laws do exceed, as has lately been tried, 
They exceed (what Sijaultl) on the merciful side : 
That they're mild in th' extreme you may easily see, 
When such rebels as these are allowed to go free. 

* One day in the year devoted at Rome by the lower class to 
riot» debauchery, and the abuse of the higher ranks. 
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THE MARKET-HOUSE ORATOR: 

OR, THE LOYAL WEAVERS. 



There liv*d a young Weaver, I name not the place, 
For fear I should bring a good town to disgrace ; 
All day he was idle, the neighbours can tell, 
And he spent ev*ry night at the sign of the Bell. 

Inflamed by the papers which lay on the table. 
He read, and he drank, and he spouted while able ; 
With th' exploits of Spa-flelds his fancy was fired. 
Till to deeds as heroic himself was inspired. 

'< I've heard people say, again and again, ' 

<' That 'tis reading great actions which makes your great 

" men ; 
'< So I study our Champion, who gives such rare laws, 
<< And who is, his own self, the great pattern he draws. 

" In the country I'd rather be first in renown 
*^ Than stoop to be second in London's great town ; 
** So I'll straight set to work, and if I succeed, 
** My name in the papers ere long you may read. 

<< A candidate I for unperishing fame, 

" The friend of the people my glorious name ! " 

Half muddled with politics, dizzy with drink. 

He form'd hia new plan, though scarce able to think. 

Next morning he sallied forth into the street. 
And each man he met condescended to greet : 
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He had sent out his scouts to assemble his neighbours^ 
And promised a recompence due to their labours. 

Great numbers were met, and he saw with delight 
The market-place fiird — what a ravishing sight ! 
With the old pompous words he began his oration, 
** Friends, countrymen, lose not this glorious occasion j" 

Then rung all the changes, so much now the fashion. 
Of sinecure, pension-list, representation ; 
You'd have thought that these causes (to hear him com- 
plain) 
Had ruin'd the harvest, and rotted the grain. 

'* Come follow the leader who how stands before ye, 
" rU bring you to plenty, Til lead you to glory ; 
" You want but a head, then straight follow me, 
*' ril make you all rich, all happy, all free." 

To plenty they show'd no objection, 'tis true. 
But with glory they thought they had little to do ; 
So they stirr'd not a foot — disappointed they stood, 
" Why, I fancied you all had been true men, and good.'' 

*• We only want work," they replied, " 'tis that fails." 
" I'll give you all work, we'll go pull down the jails ; 
" I'll exchange your vile bondage for freedom and joy, 
" Each frame we'll demolish, each loom we'll destroy. 

" But my good old companions — why are they not here ? 

" Not one should be wanting whene'er I appear ; 

" Where's Tim Jenkins ? " one answer'd, as still as a 

mouse, 
<* He is gone for his dinner to yonder great house : 

" Two days in a week he is fed by the Squire, 
** Whose kindness appears as it never would tire." 

VOL. IT. H 
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« Where's Jerry and Dick ? " — « They're not fer away, 
** The parson distributes potatoes to-day ; 

^* He cannot afPord entirely to give, 
** But he sells at half-price, so thou see'st we may live.'* 
<< Where's Lovel ? " •— " He's nursing the babies at bomet 
^' That his wife to the flannel subscription may come." 

"Where's Jack Wilkes?" — "He got drunk at the 

" nightly potation, 
" By attending the meeting for mending the nation : 
" Spent all — would have died — till at last forc'd to 

stoop, 
" His health is restor'd by the gentlefolks' soup." 

" And where is Will Thompson, the foremost of all 
" To stand up for his country whenever I call ? " 
One answer'd — " Poor Will, once so fond of a riot, 
" From his church and his Bible has learnt to be quiet." 

" They're a pack of tame knaves, then," the Orator 

cried, 
** But I'll do without themy with you at my side ; 
'' I shall lead, you will follow, come, give in your names, 
" Now away for the workshops, now death to the frames ! 

" Not a loom shall be left, and if any oppose us, 

" They sliall bear the disgrace, and shall get bloody 

" noses ; 
<^ I'll arm you, good fellows, with right trusty blades, 
" Throw away those base tools, of what use are those 

" spades ? " 

One gravely replied, " I will tell thee their use, 
" So keep back thy nonsense^ and stop thy abuse ; 
" Our gentlemen see that the times are so hard, 
" That to work at our trade for a time we're debarr'd : 
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'< They pity our case, and assemble each neighbour, 
** To help our distress, and provide us with labour ; 
<* Their kind dispositions they've feelingly show'd, 
** So some work in their gardens, and some on the road. 

** The heights we will level, th' obstructions we'll clear, 
** Till a fine gravel walk the highways shall appear ; 
** If they can't give full wages, they'll give what they can, 
" For the rents of the great all come short to a man. 

<< Mr. Orator spokesman — emplo^ent you'd find, 
'* Is good for the body, and good for the mind : 
** Who loves work, abhors riot ; our trade will return, 
** But how shall we weave, if our workshops we burn ? " 

In a rage, quoth the Patriot, ** You are scoundrels and 

*< knaves ; 
« Do you know, you vile drudges, you'll live and' die 

" slaves ? 
** So you won't pull the jails down?" — They answer'd, 

« That's true, 
« We'll leave them to hold such vile fellows as you. ~ 

« We know what you mean by your grand word re- 

** FORM, 

** Why 'tis pestilence, hurricane, tempest, and storm ; 
** Thy counsel our necks to the gallows would bring, 
** So take up your spades, boys, and .God save the 
« King ! " 
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POLITICAL CREED; 



OA, 



What I DO, and tvhat I do not thtnL 



Mock Creeds and Liturgies Vm told, 
That make a Christian's blood run cold, 
By Atheists and their friends are plann'd, 
To shake the faith of Briton's land. 

I'll tell you what /too believe, 
My Creed no mortal shall deceive ; 
No jesting mine with sacred things. 
But what my own experience brings. 

I do believe these times are sent 
For warning, and for punishment ; 
Of God's displeasure they're the token. 
Because His holy laws are broken. 

The Newgate Calendar I read. 
Where crimes on crimes so thick succeed ; 
E'en boys commit, these records say, 
** The oldest sins the newest way." 

I think Heaven's punishments are due 
To Atheism and Sedition too ; 
I think for these 'tis God's own sending. 
And not because our laws want mending. 
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I think that lies, and oaths, and stealing, 
More wound the sou], and shock the feeling. 
Than yielding to the powers that be. 
Or reverencing authority. 

I do not think with Mister Spence^ 

Our piety is too intense; 

Nor do I think our Church wants mending. 

But I do think it wants attending. 

I think those men that magnify 
Our wants,' and. raise a hue and cry. 
Intend to make those wants a cause. 
To shake our government and laws. 

I do believe what hurts the grain. 

Is not the pensions — but the rtiins 

I do not think that rotten Boroughs, 

Can mar the wheat, or drench the furrows. 

I think that pensions ill applied 
Are wrong, whichever be the side; 
But as rewards for faithful trust, 
I think they're fairly earn'd and just. 

I doubt if Peers with general summons. 
Do fill th' elective House of Commons ; 
But this, whatever that's wrong it yields. 
Stops not the trade in Spitalfields. 

If Birmingham ten Members had, 
Think you the times would be less bad ? 
That annual Parliaments would tend 
The price of bread or malt to mend ? 

H 3 
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I rather, and with reason, think 
'Twoidd t^id to raise the price of drink; 
I'm sick of mending a vohcie nati(Xi, 
Without more private reformation. 

If general suffrage should proceed, 
What general blessings would succeed? 
Then rich and poor, and young and old^ 
Their share of government would hold* 

What joy to hear th' inferior branches 
Loud clamouring for th' elective franchise ! 
The Rights of Boys, and Rights of Wives, 
Would crown the comfort of oar lives* 

For should the low expel the great. 
And wise mechanics rule the state, 
I think the son may well aspire 
To dispossess bis equal sire^ 

If man alive can prove me wrong, 
I'll change my note, and bum my song; 
But if my reasoning^s sound indeed 
Till death I will maintain my Creed. 
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Okce Rome was disturb'd, for what country but yields 
It's Demagogues, Palace-Yards, Chiefs of Spa-Fields ? 
Tliough not yet a Republic, yet Rome loved a riot ; 
Where many are rulers, not any are quiet. 

The folks discontented began to rebel, 
A Parliament Man strove the tumult to quell ; 
rd tell you his name, but 'tis really so hard, 
'Twould trouble the reader, and puzzle the bard.* 

This Parliament Man, such another as Pitt, 
Like him saved the land by his courage and wit ; . 
Oh ! Pitt, guardian Angel, what didst thou perform I 
Heaven's peace to <' the pilot that weather'd the storm," 

This man, who was one of the wisest of Romans, 

Once told this short story in Rome's House of Commons ; 

Thus he spoke to cut short a. seditious oration : 

*^ Once the Belly and Limbs on a certain occasion — ** 

Here he stopped, for loud hisses, and louder applause, 
Would have check'd him, but still he was true to his cause ; 
He went on, ** My good friends, a short tale I will tell ye, 
** Of a quarrel that chanced 'twixt the Limbs and the Belly. 

<< Said the Limbs, you are idle, and live in proud state, 
** While we members do nothing but work, or but wait ; 
^* You've got a rare time on't^ i^ou sit at your ease, 
** And drive us, poor drudges, about as you pleasio. 

* Menienius Agrippa. 
H 4 
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** 'Tis a sin and a shame, so pray lend us an ear, 
" This usage, this bondage, no longer we'll bear." 
Said the Fbbt, in a rage, " I have nothing to do 
** But to trudge in the dirt, and to labour for you. 

" I bring to the door the provisions you eat, 

" *Tis I get the trouble, but you get the meat : 

" You'd better change manners, proud Sir, do you see, 

" You can't stir a step, not an inch, without me." 

Said the Teeth, " I'll not bite," said the Throat, " I'll 

" not swallow, 
** And if I don't feed you, your death will soon follow ;" 
Said the Hands, " For a glutton no longer I'll work, 
" If I strike a fresh stroke, may I die like a Turk." 

" I've such heavy burdens to carry," says Back, 
" That my sinews and bones are all ready to crack ; 
** Brother Knees I desire you no longer will bow, 
" At a tyrant's command, we'll resist him I vow." 

The least of the Fingers now gave themselves airs. 
And cried, '< Let us manage the public affairs ;" 
Nay, the rights of the Toes was now pleaded as great, 
<t y^Q ^£jj Qj^Q quite sure we can govern the State." 

So they straightway for outrage began to prepare. 
And each wall was placarded with diligent care ; 
But lest they should seem due affection to want. 
Friends, Brothers, and Countrymen, still was the 
cant. 

They depart, they agree that revenge they will seek, 
" We'll prove his destruction, we'll meet every week :" 
So they rush'd out in fury, resolved to resist, 
And they published fresh papers to add to their list. 
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The Belly, 'tis true> soon became somewhat lank, 
But then every member with him also shrank ; 
With scarce any strength left, they dragged to next meet- 
ing, 
How sunk were their spirits, how sad was their greeting ! 

At length they discovered 'twas what they deserv*d. 
That the Limbs with the Belly was more than half-starv'd ; 
The Feet got the palsy, the Hands got the gout. 
Not an inch but was faint from the toe to the snout. 

How different was this from each former profession ! 

No shouting, no hissing, no talk of oppression : 

Said the Hands, << Brother Feet, let's e'en seek our Old 

« Friend," 
Says the Feet, '< I'm scarce able the call to attend." 

*^ I can work, but not govern," the Hands meekly cried ; 
'< I can run, but not manage," the Feet then replied ; 
" 'Tis you, Brother Tongue, would have ruined us all, 
" Like poor silly sheep, we all ran at your call." 

Quoth the Knees, ^' You had better submit. Brother Back, 
You are now a free horse, they'll soon make you a hack ; 
We all know what we are, but what we shall be, 

" If we change, is a secret to you and to me." 

The Tongue remained turbulent, noisy, and stout, 
But at length, lefl alone, he was forced to give out; 
And when he no more was allowed to complain. 
He was silent, and gave up the cause to the Brain. 

Then they sought their old friend> and with cheerful sub- 
mission, 
Presented for pardon this sober petition : 
** We're resolved for the future to make no more fuss, 
** We can't do without you, — you can't do without us." 



« 
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So the good-natured Belly forgave them the wrong, 
And soon with the Limbs grew both healthy and strong; 
They're a match for the world» when together they join. 
But separate they're nothing — they both must combine." 

Here the Orator ceased, the applauses were loud ; 
And with joy and affection, dispersed the whole crowd. 



THE BLACK SLAVE TRADE. 



A POEM. 



— — O great design ! 
Ye Sons of Mercy ! O complete your work ; 
Wrench from Oppression's hand the iron rod. 
And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 

Thojcfsom's ** Idberfy, 



THE BLACK SLAVE TRADE. 



If Heaven has into being deign'd to call 

Thy light, O Liberty ! to shine on all ; 

Bright intellectual Sun ! why does thy ray 

To earth distribute only partial day ? 

Since no resisting cause from spirit flows 

Thy universal presence to oppose ; 

No obstacles by Nature's hand impressed, 

Thy subtle and ethereal beams arrest ; 

Not sway'd by matter is thy course benign, 

Or more direct or more oblique to shine ; 

Nor motion's laws can speed thy active course ; 

Nor strong repulsion's pow'rs obstruct thy force : 

Since there is no convexity in mind, 

Why are thy genial rays to parts confin'd ? 

While the chill North with thy bright beam is blest, 

Why should fell darkness half the South invest? 

Was it decreed, fair Freedom ! at thy birth. 

That thou should'st ne'er irradiate all the earth ? 

While Britain basks in thy full blaze of light, 

Why lies sad Afric quench'd in total night? 

Thee only, sober Goddess ! I attest. 
In smiles chastis'd, and decent graces dress'd ; 
To thee alone, pure daughter of the skies. 
The hallow'd incense of the Bard should rise : 
Not that mad Liberty *, in whose wild praise 
Too ofl he trims his prostituted bays ; 

* Alluding to the riots in London in the year l soo. 
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Not that unlicens'd monster of the crowd, 
Whose roar terrific bursts in peals so loud, 
Deaf'ning the ear of Peace ; fierce Faction's tool. 
Of rash Sedition born, and mad Misrule ; 
Whose stubborn mouth, rejecting Reason's rein. 
No strength can govern, and no skill restrain ; 
Whose magic cries the frantic vulgar draw 
To spurn at Order, and to outrage Law; 
To tread on grave Authority and Pow'r, 
And shake the work of ages in an hour : 
Convuls'd her voice, and pestilent her breath. 
She raves of mercy, while she deals out death: 
Each blast is fate ; she darts from either hand 
Red conflagration o'ei* th' astonish'd land ; 
Clamouring for peace, she rends the air with noise, 
And, to reform a part, the whole destroys. 
Reviles oppression only to oppress. 
And, in the act of murder, breathes redress. 
Such have we seen on Freedom's genuine coast. 
Bellowing for blessings which were never lost. 
'Tis past, and Reason rules the lucid hour. 
And beauteous Order reassumes his power ; 
Lord of the bright ascendant may he reign. 
Till perfect Peace eternal sway maintain ! 

O, plaintive Southerne ! * whose impassioned page 
Can melt the soul to grief, or rouse to rage ; 
Now, when congenial themes engage the Muse, 
She bums to emulate thy generous views ; 
Her failing efforts mock her fond desires. 
She shares thy feelings, not partakes thy fires. 

* Author of the Tragedy of Orpnokp 
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Strange poVr of song I the strain that warms the heart 

Seems the same inspiration to impart ; 

Touch'd by th' extrinsic energy alone, 

We think the flame which melts us is our own; 

Deceived, for genius we mistake delight) 

Charm'd as we read, we fancy we can write. 

Though not to me, sweet Bard, thy powers belong 
The cause I plead shall sanctify my song. 
The Muse awakes no artificial fire. 
For Truth rejects what Fancy would inspire : 
Here Art would weave her gayest flow'rs in vain, 
The bright invention Nature would disdain. 
For no fictitious ills these numbers flow. 
But living anguish, and substantial woe ; 
No individual griefs my bosom melt. 
For millions feel what Oronoko felt : 
Fir'd by no single wrongs, the countless host 
I mourn, by rapine dragg'd from Afric's coast* 

Perish th' illiberal thought which would debase 
The native genius of the sable race 1 
Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 
To rob them of the pow'rs of equal thought ! 
What ! does th' immortal principle within 
Change with the casual colour of a skin ? 
Does matter govern spirit ? or is mind 
Degraded by the form to which 'tis join'd ? 

No : they have heads to think, and heai*ts to feel, 
And souls to act, with firm, though erring zeal ; 
For they have keen affections, soft desires. 
Love strong as death, and active patriot fires : 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame 
Of high-soul'd passion, and ingenuous shame: 
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Strong, but luxuriant virtues, boldly shoot 
From the wild vigour of a savage root 

Nor weak their sense of honour's proud control, 
For pride is virtue in a Pagan soul ; 
A sense of worth, a conscience of desert, 
A high, unbroken haughtiness of heart ; 
That self-same stuff which erst proud empires sway'd. 
Of which the conquerors of the world were made. 
Capricious fate of men ! that very pride 
In Afric scourg'd, in Rome was deified. 

No Muse, O Qua-shi ! * shall thy deeds relate. 
No statue snatch thee from oblivious fate ! 
For thou wast born where never gentle Muse 
On Valour's grave the flow'rs of Genius strews ; 
And thou wast born where no recording page 
Plucks the fair deed from Time's devouring rage. 

* It is a point of honour among Negroes of a high spirit to 
die rather than to suffer their glossy skin to bear the mark of the 
whip. Qua-shi had somehow offended his master, a young 
planter, with whom he had been bred up in the endearing inti- 
macy of a play-fellow. His services had been faithful ; his at- 
tachment affectionate. The master resolved to punish him, and 
pursued him for that purpose. In trying to escape, Qua-shi 
stumbled and fell ; the master fell upon him : they wrestled long 
with doubtful victory; at length Qua-shi got uppermost, and> 
being firmly seated on his master's breast, he secured his legs 
with one hand, and with the other drew a sharp knife : then 
said, '' Master, I have been bred up with you from a child ; I 
" have loved you as myself; in return, you have condemned roe 
" to a punishment of which I must ever have borne the marks — 
" thus only I can avoid them;" so facing, he drew the knife 
with all his strength across his own throat, and fell down dead, 
without a groan, on his master's body. 

Ramsay's Essat/ on the Treatment of African Slaves. 
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Had Fortune plac'd thee on some happier coas^ ' 
Where polisWd Pagans souls heroic boast, 
To thee, who sought'st a voluntary grave, 
Th' uninjur'd honours of thy name to save, 
Whose generous arm thy barbarous Master spar'd. 
Altars had smok'd, and temples had been rear'd. 

Whene'er to Afric's shores I turn my eyes. 
Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt arise ; 
I see, by more than Fancy's mirror shown. 
The burning village, and the blazing town : 
See the dire victim torn from social life, . 
See the scar'd infant, hear the shrieking wife ! 
She, wretch forlorn ! is dragg'd by hostile hands, 
To distant tyrants sold, in distant lands : 
Transmitted miseries, and successive chains. 
The sole sad heritage her child pbtains. 
E'en this last wretched boon their foes deny. 
To weep together, or together die. 
By felon hands, by one relentless stroke, 
See the fond vital links of Nature broke ! 
-The fibres twisting round a parent's heart. 
Torn from their grasp, and bleeding as they part. 

Hold, murderers ! hold ! nor aggravate distress ; 
Respect the passions you yourselves possess : 
Ev'n you, of ruffian heart, and ruthless hand. 
Love your own offspring, love your native land ; 
Ev'n you, with fond impatient feelings burn. 
Though free as air, though certain of return. 
Then, if to you, who voluntary roam. 
So dear the memory of your distant home, 
O think how absence the lov'd scene endears 
To him, whose food is groans, whose drink is tears ; 
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Think on the wretch whose aggravated pains 
To exile misery adds, to misery chains. 
If warm your heart, to British feelings true^ 
As dear his land to him as yours to you ; 
And Liberty, in you a hallow'd flame, 
Burns, unextinguish'd, in his breast the same. 
Then leave him holy Freedom's cheering smile,t 
The heav'n-taught fondness for the parent soil ; 
Revere affections mingled with our frame, 
In every nature, every clime the same ; 
In all, these feelings equal sway maintain ; 
In all, the love of Home and Freedom reign : 
And Tempers vale, and parch'd Angola's sand, 
One equal fondness of their sons command. 
Th' unconquer'd Savage laughs at pain and toil. 
Basking in Freedom's beams which gild his native soil. 

Does thirst of empire, does desire of fame, 
(For these are specious crimes,) our rage inflame? 
No: sordid lust of gold their fate controls, 
The basest appetite of basest souls ; 
Gold, better gain'd by what their ripening sky. 
Their fertile fields, their arts *, and mines supply. 

What wrongs, what injuries does Oppression plead. 
To smooth the crime and sanctify the deed ? 
What strange offence, what aggravated sin ? 
They stand convicted — of a darker skin 1 
Barbarians, hold I th' opprobrious commerce spare. 
Respect His sacred image which they bear. 
Though dark and savage, ignorant and blind. 
They claim the common privilege of kind s 

* Besides many valuable productions of the soil, cloths and 
carpets of exquisite manufacture are brought from the coast of 
Guinea. 
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Let Malice strip them of each other plea, 

They still are men, and men should still be free. 

Insulted Reason loathes th' inverted trade — 

Loathes, as she views the human purchase made ; 

The outraged Goddess, with abhorrent eyes, 

Sees Man the traffic. Souls the merchandize I 

Man, whom fair Commerce taught with judging eye. 

And liberal hand, to barter or to buy, 

Indignant Nature blushes to behold, 

Degraded Man himself, truck'd, barter'd, sold ; 

Of ev'ry native privilege bereft. 

Yet curs'd with ev'ry wounded feeling left. 

Hard lot I each brutal suffering to sustain, 

Yet keep the sense acute of human pain. 

Plead not, in reason's palpable abuse, 

Their sense of feeling * callous and obtuse : 

From heads to hearts lies Nature's plain appeal. 

Though few can reason, all mankind can feel. 

Though wit may boast a livelier dread of shame^ 

A loftier sense of wrong refinement claim ; 

Though polish'd manners may fresh wants invent. 

And nice distinctions nicer souls torment ; 

Though these on finer spirits heavier fall, 

Yet natural evils are the same to all. 

Though wounds there are which reason's force may 

heal. 
There needs no logic sure to make us feel. 
The nerve, howe'er untutor'd, can sustain 
A sharp, unutterable sense of pain; 

• Nothing is more frequent than this cruel and stupid argu- 
ment, that they do not feel the miseries inflicted on them as 
Europeans would do. 
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As exquisitely fasbion'd in a slave, 
As where unequal fate a sceptre gave. 
Sense is as keen where Gambia's waters glides 
As where proud Tiber rolls his classic tide. 
Though verse or rhetoric point the feeling line, 
They do not whet sensation, but define. 
Did ever wretch less feel the galling chain, 
When Zeno prov'd there was no ill in pain? 
In vain the sage to smooth its horror tries ; 
Spartans and Helots see with different eyes ; 
Their miseries philosophic quirks deride. 
Slaves groan in pangs disown'd by Stoic pride. 

When the fierce Sun darts vertical his beams, 
And thirst and hunger mix their wild extremes ; 
When the sharp iron * wounds his inmost soul. 
And his strain'd eyes in burning anguish roll ; 
Will the parch'd Negro own, ere he expire. 
No pain in hunger, and no heat in fire ? 

For him, when agony his frame destroys, 
What hope, of present fame or future joys ? 
For that have Heroes shortened Nature's date ; 
For this have Martyrs gladly met their fate ; 
But him, forlorn, no Hero's pride sustains, 
No Martyr's blissful visions soothe his pains ; 
Sullen, he mingles with his kindred dust. 
For he has learn'd to dread the Christian's trust ; 

• This IS not said figuratively. The writer of these lines has 
seen a complete set of chains, fitted to every separate limb of 
these unhappy, innocent, men; together with instruments for 
wrenching open the jaws, contrived with such ingenious cruelty 
9» would gratify the tender mercies of an inquisitor. 
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To him what mercy can that God display. 
Whose servants murder, and whose sons betray ? 
Savage ! thy venial error I deplore, 
They are not Christians who invest thy shore. 

O thou sad spirit, whose preposterous yoke 
The great deliverer Death, at length, has broke ! 
Releas'd from misery, and escap'd ifrom care. 
Go, meet that mercy man denied thee here. 
In thy dark home, sure refuge of th' oppressed, 
The wicked vex not, and the weary rest. 
And, if some notions, vague and undefined. 
Of future terrors have assail'd thy mind ; 
If such thy masters have presiim'd to teach. 
As terrors only they are prone to preach ; 
(For should they paint eternal Mercy's reign, 
Where were th' oppressor's rod, the captive's chain ?) 
If, then, thy troubled soul has leam'd to dread 
The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps tread ; 
On Him, who made thee what thou art, depend ; 
He, who withholds the means, accepts the end. 
Thy mental night thy Saviour will not blame, 
He died for those who never heard his name. 
Not thine the reckoning dire of Light abus'd. 
Knowledge disgrac'd, and Liberty misus'd ; 
On thee no awful judge incens'd shall sit 
For parts perverted, and dishonour'd wit. 
Where ignorance will be found the safest plea, 
How many leam'd and wise shall envy thee! 

And thou. White Savage ! whether lust of gold 
Or lust of coiiquiest rule thee un'controll'd I 
Hero, or robber ! — by whatever name 
Thou plead thy impious clain^ to wealth or iame ; 

I 3 
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Whether mferior mischidf be thy boast) 

A tyrant trader rifling Congous coast : 

Or bolder carnage track thy crimson way» 

Kings dispossessed) and provinces thy prey ; 

Whether thou pant to tame earth's distant bound ; 

All Cortez murdered, all Columbus found ; 

O'er plunder'd realms to reign, detested Lord^ 

Make millions wretched, and thyself abhorr'd : — * 

Whether Cartouche in forest^ break the la^. 

Or bolder Cs^sar keep the world in awe ; 

In Reason's eye, in Wisdom's fair account^ 

Your sum of glory boasts a like amount : 

The means may differ, but the end's the i^me; 

Conquest is pillage with a nobler name. 

Who makes the sum of human blessings less;, 

Or sinks the stock of general happiness. 

Though erring fame may grace, though falsQ renown 

His Ijfe may blassoii or his memory crown„ 

Yet the last audit shall reverse the cause» 

And God shall vindicate his broken laws* 

Had those advent'rous spirits! who explore 
Through ocean's trackless wastes, the far^sought shore; 
Whether of wealth insatiate, or of pow'r, 
ConqueiTors who waste, or ruiBBans who devour; 
Had these possess'd, O Cook. ! thy gentle mind» 
Thy love of arts, thy love of human kind; 
Had these pursued thy mild and liberal plap^ 
Discoverers had not be^a a curse to man. 
Then, bless'd Philanthropy ! thy social hands 
Had link'd disisever'd worlds in brothers' bands ; 
Careless, if colour^ or if clime divide ; 
Then, lov'd and loving^ man had liv'd, and died. 
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Then with pernicious skill we had not known 
To bring their vices back and leave our own. 

The purest wreaths which hang on glory's shrine. 
For empires founded, peaceful Penn ! are thine ; 
No blood-stain'd laurels crown'd thy virtuous toil, 
No slaughter'd natives drench'd thy fair<^earn'd soil. 

Still thy meek spirit in thy flock * survives, . 
Consistent still, their doctrines rule their lives; 
Thy followers only have eflbc'd the shame 
Inscribed by Slavery on the Christian name. 

Shall Britain, where the soul of Freedom reigns. 
Forge chains for others she herself disdains? 
Forbid it, Heaven ! O let the nations know 
The liberty she tastes she will bestow; 
Not to herself the glorious gift confin'd. 
She spreads the blessing wide as human kind ; 
And scorning narrow views of time and place^ 
Bids all be free in earth's extended space. 

What page of human annals can record 
A deed so bright as human rights r^stor'd? 
O may that god-like deed, that shining page 
Redeem our fame, and consecrate our age. 
And let this glory mark our favoured shore, 
To curb ^alse Freedom and the triIe restore ! 

And see the cherub Mercy from above. 
Descending' softly, quits the spliere of love t 
On Britain's Isle she sheds her heavenly dew^ 
And breathes her spirit o'er th' enlighten'd few; 
From soul to soul the generous influence steals^ 
Till every breast the soft contagion feels. 

* The Quivers have emiuacipajted all their slaves throughout 
America. 
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She speeds, exulting, to the burning shore, 

With the best message Angel ever bore ; 

Hark ! 'tis the note which spoke a Saviour's birth. 

Glory to God oh high, and peace on Earth ! 

She vindicates the Pow'r in Heaven ador'd, 

She stills the clank of chains, and sheathes the sword ; 

She cheers the mourner, and with soothing hands 

From bursting hearts unbinds th' Oppressor's bands; 

Restores the lustre of the Christian name, 

And clears the foulest blot diat dimm'd its fame. 

As the mild Spirit hovers o'er the coast, . 
A fresher hue the wither'd landscapes boast; 
Her healing smiles the ruin'd scenes repair. 
And blasted Nature wears a joyous air ; 
While she proclaims through all their spicy groves, 
" Henceforth your fruits, your labours, and yourloves,' 
" All that your Sires possess'd, or you have sown, 
** Sacred from plunder — all is now your own," 

And now, her high commission from above, 
Stamp'd with the holy characters i of .love, 
The meek-e/d spirit waving in'her hand. 
Breathes manumission o'er the rescu'd land : 
She tears the banner stain'd with blood and tears, 
And, Liberty I thy shining standard rears ! 
As the bright ensign's glory she displays, ^ 
See pale Oppression faints beneath the blaze I 
The giant dies I no more his frowii appals, 
The chain, untoiich'dj drops off, the fetter falls* 
Astonish'd echo tells the vocal shore^ 
Oppression's. fall'n, and Slavery is ho more ! 
The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain, 
And hail that Mercy long invok'd in vain. 
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Victorious pow'r ! she bursts their two-fold bands, 
And Faith and Freedom spring from Britain's hands. 
And Thou ! great source of Nature and of Grace, 
Who of one blood didst form the human race, 
Look down in mercy in thy chosen time, 
With equal eye on Afric's suflTring clime : 
Disperse her shades of intellectual night. 
Repeat thy high behest — Let there be light ! 
Bring each benighted soul, great God, to Thee, 
And with thy wide Salvation make them free ! 
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I AM desirous to anticipate a censure which the 
critical reader will be ready to bring forward on 
the apparent inconsistency between the contents 
of this Volume, composed of dramatic pieces, and 
several sentiments not unfrequently introduced iti 
some of the other Volumes, respecting the danger^ 
ous tendency of certain public amusements, in 
which dramatic entertainments will be naturally 
included. The candid reader will be able to 
solve the paradox, when it is intimated at what 
different periods of life these different pieces were 
written. The dates, if they were regularly pre- 
served, would explain that the seeming disagree- 
ment does not involve a contradiction, as it proceeds 
not from an inconsistency, but from a revolution 
in the sentiments of the Authon 

From my youthful course of reading, and early 
habits of society and conversation, aided perhaps 
by that natural but secret bias which the inclin- 
ation gives to the judgment, I had been led to 
entertain that common, but, as I must now think, 
delusive and groundless hope, that the Stage, 
under certain regulations, might be converted int(^ 
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a school of virtue ; and thus, like many others, 
inferred, by a seemingly reasonable conclusion, 
that though a bad play would always be a bad 
thing, yet the representation of a good one might 
become not only harmless but useful ; and that it 
required nothing more than a correct judgment 
and a critical selection, to transform a pernicious 
pleasure into a profitable entertainment 

On these grounds, (while perhaps, as was in- 
timated above, it was nothing more than the in-* 
dulgence of a propensity,) I was led to flatter 
myself that it might be rendering that inferior 
service to society, which the fabricator c^.safe and 
innocent amusements may reasonably be supposed 
to confer^ to attempt some theatrical compositions^ 
which, whatever other defects might be justly im-^ 
putable to them, should at least be found to have 
been Written on the side of virtue and modesty ; 
and which should neither hold out any corrupt 
image to the mind, nor any impure description to 
the fancy« 

As the following pieces were written and per- 
formed at an early period of my life, under the above 
impressions, I feel it a kind of duty (imploring par^ 
don for the unavoidable egotism to which it leads), 
not to s^id them afresh into the world in this 
collection, without prefixing to them a candid de- 
claration of my altered view* In so doing, I am 
fully aware that I equally subject myself to the 
I opposite censures of two different classes of readers^ 

I one of which will think that the best evidence of 

my sincerity would have been the suppression of 
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the Tragedies themselves, while the other will 
reprobate the change of sentiment which gives 
birth to the qualifying preface. 

I should perhaps have been inclined to adopt 
the first of these two opinions, had it not oc« 
curred to me that the suppression would be thought 
disingenuous; and had I not been also desirous 
of grounding on the publication, though in a verj 
cursory manner, my sentiments on the general 
tendency of the drama ; for it appeared but fiur 
and candid to include in this view my own com- 
positions; and thus, in some measure, though 
without adverting to them, to involve myself in 
the general object of my animadversions, and to 
take my own plays as the text from which I 
preach. 

I am not, however, even now about to controvert 
the assertion of some of the ablest critics, that a 
well-written tragedy is perhaps one of the noblest 
effi)rts of the human mind ; •— I am not even now 
about to deny, that of all public amusements it is 
the most interesting, the most intellectual, and the 
most accommodated to the taste and capcu^ities of 
a rational being ; nay, that it is almost the only 
(Hie which has mind for its object ; the only one 
which has the combined advantage of addressing 
itself to the imagination, the judgment, and the 
heart ; that it is the only public diversion which 
calls out the higher energies of the understanding 
in the coH&position, and aWakens the most lively 
and natural feelings of the heart in the represent*- 
ation. 
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With all this decided superibrity in point of 
mental pleasure which the Stage possesses over 
every other species of public entertainment, it is 
not to be wondered at that its admirers and ad- 
vocates, even the most respectable, should cherish 
a hope, that under ciertain restrictions, and under 
an improved form, it might be made to contribute 
to instruction as well as to pleasure; aiid it is on 
this plausible ground that we have heard so many 
ingenious defences of this species of amasement. 

What the stage might be under another and 
an imaginary state of things, it is not very easy 
for us to know, and therefore not very important 
to enquire. Nor is it indeed the soundest logic to 
argue on the possible goodness of a thing, which, 
in the present circumstances of society is doing 
positive evil, from' the imagined good that thing 
might be conjectured to produce in a supposed 
statis of unattainable improvement. Would it not 
be more safe and simple to determine our judg- 
nierit as to the character of the thing in question 
on the more visible, and therefore more rational 
grounds of its actual state, and from the effects' 
which it is known to prodiice in that state ? 
• For, unfortunately, this Utopian good cannot 
be produced, until not only the Stage itself has 
undergone a complete purification, but until the 
audience shall be purified also. For we must 
first suppose a state of society in which the spec- 
tators will be disposed to relish all that is pure, 
and to reprobate all that is corrupt, before the 
system of a pure and uncorrupt theatre can be 
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adopted with any I'easonable hope of success. 
There must always be a congruity between the 
taste of the spectator and the nature of the spec- 
tacle, in order to effect that point of union which 
can produce pleasure : for it must be remembered 
that people go to a play not to be instructed, but 
to be pleased. As we do not send the blind to an 
exhibition of pictures, nor the deaf to a concert, 
so it would be leaving the projected plan of a 
pure Stage in a state of imperfection, unless the 
general corruption of human nature itself were so 
reformed as to render the amusements of a per- 
fectly purified Stage palatable.. If the sentiments 
and passions exhibited were no longer accommo- 
dated to the sentiments and passions of the au- 
dience, corrupt nature would soon withdraw itself 
from the vapid and inappropriate amusement ; and 
tkin, I will not say empty, benches would too 
probably be the reward of the conscientious re- 
former. 

Far be it from me to wish to restore that ob- 
solete rubbish, compounded of ignorance and su- 
perstition, with which the monkish legends fur- 
nished out the rude materials of our early drama. 
I mean those uncouth pieces, in which, under 
the titles of Mysteries and Maralitiesy the 
most sacred persons were introduced as inter- 
locutors ; in which events too solemn for exhibi- 
tion, and subjects too awful for detail, were brought 
before the audience with a formal gravity more 
offensive than levity itself. The superstitions of 
the cloister were considered as suitable topics for 
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the diversions of the Stage ; and celestial inteUi- 
gences, uttering the sentiments and language, and 
blended with the buffooneries, of Bartholomew 
Fair, were regarded as appropriate subjects of 
merry-making for a holiday audience. But from 
this holy mummery, at which piety, taste, and 
common sense would be equally revolted, I return 
to the existing state of things.* 

I^ have never perused any of those treatises, 
excellent as some of them are said to be, which 
pious divines have written against the pernicious 
tendency of theatrical entertainments. The con- 
victions of my mind have arisen solely from expe- 
rience and observation. I shall not, therefore, go 
over the well-trodden ground of those who have 
inveighed, with too much justice, against the im- 
moral lives of too many stage professors, allowing 
always for some very honourable exceptions. I 
shall not remark on the gross and palpable cor*- 
ruptions of those plays which are obviously written 
\vith aii open disregard to all purity and virtue ; nor 

* An enthusiast to the literature of my. own country, and 
so jealous of its fame as grudgingly to allow its comparative 
inferiority in any one instance, I am yet compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that as far as my slender reading enables me to 
form a judgment, the English Dramatic Poets are in general 
more licentious than those of most other countries. In that 
profligate reign 

When all the Muses were debauch'd at Court, 

the Stage attained its highest degree of dissoluteness. Mr. 
Garrick did a great deal towards its purification. It is said 
not to have since kept the ground it then gained. 
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shall I attempt to show whether any very material 
advantage would arise to the vain and the dissi- 
pated, were they to exclude the theatre from its 
turn in their indiscriminated round of promiscuous 
pleasure. But I would coolly and respectfully ad- 
dress a few words to those many worthy and con-« 
scientious persons, who would not perhaps so 
early and incautiously expose their youthful off* 
spring to the temptations of this amusement, if 
they themselves could be brought to see and to 
feel the existence of its dangers. 
. The question, then, which with great deference 
I .would propose, is not whether those who risk 
evjsry thing may not risk this also ; but whether 
the more correct and considerate Christian might 
not find it worth while to consider whether the 
amusement in question be entirely compatible with 
his avowed character? whether it be altogether 
consistent with the clearer views of one who pro* 
fesses to live in the sure and certain hope of that 
immortality which is brought to light by the 
Gospel? 

For however weighty the arguments in favour 
of the superior rationality of plays may be found 
in the scale, when a rational being puts one amuse" 
ment in the balance against another ; — however 
fairly he may o{)po$e the Stage to other diversions, 
as being more adapted to a man of sense ; — yet 
this, perhaps, will not quite vindicate it in the opl>- 
nion of the more scrupulous Christian, who will not 
allow himself to think that of two evils either may 
be chosen. His amusements must be blameless 
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as well as ingenious ; safe as well as rational ; 
moral as well as intellectual. They must have 
nothing in them which may be likely to excite any 
of the tempers which it is his daily task to subdue ; 
any of the passions which it is his constant busi- 
ness to keep in order. His chosen amusements 
must not deliberately add ^^ to the weight" which 
he is commanded ^^ to lay aside ; " they should 
Qot irritate the *^ besetting sin" against which he 
is struggling ; they should not obstruct that ^^ spi- 
ritual mindedness',' which he is told ^^ is life and 
peace ;" they should not inflame that ^^ lust of the 
flesh, that lust of the eye, and that pride of life" 
which he is forbidden to gratify. A religious 
person, who occasionally indulges in an amuse- 
ment, not consonant to his general views and pur- 
suits, inconceivably increases his own difficulties, 
by whetting tastes, and exciting appetites, which 
it will cut him out so much work to counteract, 
as will greatly overbalance, in a conscientious 
mind, the short and trivial enjoyment. I speak 
now on the mere question of pleasure. Nay, the 
more keen his relish for the amusement, the more 
exquisite his discernment of the beauties of com- 
position, or the graces of action may be, the more 
prudent he may perhaps find it to deny himself 
the gratification which is enjoyed at the slightest 
hazard of his higher interests: a gratification 
which to him will be the more dangerous in pro- 
portion as it is more poignantly enjoyed. 

A Christian in our days is seldom called in his 
ordinary, course to great and signal sacrifices, to 
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very striking and very ostensible renunciations; 
but he is daily called to a quiet, uniform, constant 
series of self-denial in small things. A dangerous 
and bewitching, especially if it be not a disrepu^- 
able, pleasure, may perhaps have a just place 
among those sacrifices: and if he be really in 
earnest, he will not think it too much to renounce 
such petty enjoyments, were it only from the sin- 
gle consideration that it is well to seize every 
little occasion which occurs of evidencing to him- 
self that he is constantly on the watch ; and of 
proving to the world, that in small things as well 
as in great he is a follower of Him who pleased not 
himself. 

Little, unobserved, and unostentatious absti- 
nences are among i^ie silent deeds of his daily 
warfare. And whoever brings himself to exercise 
this habitual self-denial, even in doubtful cases, 
will soon learn, from happy experience, that in 
many instances abstinence is , much more easily 
practised than temperance. . There is in this case 
^o excited sensibility to allay ; there is no occa- 
sional remorse to be quieted; there is no lost 
ground to be recovered,, no difficult backing out, 
only to get again to the same place where we 
were before. This observation adopted 4nto prac- 
tice might, it is presumed, effectually abolish the 
qualifying language of many of the more sober 
frequenters of the theatre, " that they go but 
seldom, and never but to a good play^" We give 
these moderate and discreet persons all due praise 
for comparative sobriety. But while they go at 
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all^ the principle is the same; for they sanction, 
by going sometimes) a diversion which i:^ not U> 
be defended on strict Christito principles. In- 
deed their acknowledging that it should be but 
sparingly frequented, probably arises from a ct»n- 
viction that it is not quite right. ' 

I have already remarked, that it is not the 
object of this address to pursue the usual trac^k r>f 
attacking bad plays, of which the more prudent 
and virtuous seldom vindicate the principle, though 
they do not always scrupulously avoid attending 
the exhibition. I impose rather on myself the 
unpopular task of animadverting on the dangerous 
effects of those which come under the description 
of good plays ; for from those chiefly arises the 
danger, if danger there be, to good people. 

Now, with all the allowed superiority justly 
ascribed to pieces of a better cast, it does not 
seem to be a complete justification of the amuse- 
ment, that the play in question is more chaste in 
the sentiment, more pure in the expression, and 
more moral in the tendency than those which are 
avowedly objectionable ; though I readily concede 
all the degrees of distinction, and very important 
they are, between such compositions and those of 
the opposite character. But the point for which 
I am contending is of another and of a distinct 
nature ; namely, that there will, generally speak- 
ing, still remain, even in Tragedies otherwise the 
most unexceptionable, — provided they are suffi- 
ciently impassioned to produce a powerful effect 
on the feelings, and have spirit enough to deserve 
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to become popular ; — there will still remain an 
essential radical defect. What I insist on is, that 
there almost inevitably runs through the whole 
web of the Tragic Drama (for to this least blame- 
able half of stage»composition I confine my re^ 
marks, as against Comedy still stronger objections 
may be urged,) a prominent thread of false prin-^ 
ciple. It is generally the leading object of the 
poet to erect a standard of Honour in direct oppo- 
sition to the standard of Christianity. And this 
is not done subordinately, incidentally, occa- 
sionally ; but worldly honour is the very soul, and 
spirit, and life-giving principle of the drama. 
Honour is the religion of tragedy. It is her mo- 
ral and political law. Her dictates form its insti- 
tutes. Fear and shame are the capital crimes in 
her code. Against these, all the eloquence of her 
most powerful pleaders ; against these, her penal 
statutes, pistol, sword, and poison, are in full 
force. Injured honour can only be vindicated at 
the point of the sword ; the stains of injured repu- 
tation can only be washed out in blood. Love, 
jealousy, hatred, ambition, pride, revenge, are too 
often elevated into the rank of splendid virtues, 
^d form a dazzling system of worldly morality, 
in direct contradiction to the spirit of that religion 
whose characteristics are '^ charity, meekness, 
peaceableness, long*sufFering, gentleness, forgive- 
ness." " The fruits of the Spirit" and ihe fruits 
of the StagCj if the parallel were followed up, as it 
might easily be, would perhaps exhibit as pointed 
a contrast as human imagination could conceive. 
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I by no means pretend to assert that religion is 
excluded from tragedies ; it is often incidentally in- 
troduced ; and many a period is beautifully turned, 
and many a moral is. exquisitely pointed, with the 
finest sentiments of piety. But the single grains 
of this counteracting principle scattered up and 
down the piece, do not extend . their antiseptic 
property in a sufficient degree to preserve from cor- 
ruption the body of a work, the general spirit and 
leading tempers of which, as was said above, are 
evidently not drawn from that meek religion, the 
very essence of which consists in ^^ casting down 
high imaginations :" while, on the other hand, the 
leaven of the predominating evil . secretly works 
and insinuates itself, till the whole mass becomes 
impregnated by the pervading principle. . Now, if 
the directing principle be unsound, the virtues 
growing out of it will be unsound also ; and no 
subordinate merit, no collateral excelleAcies, no 
incidental morality, can operate with effectual po- 
tency against an evil which is of prime and funda- 
mental force and energy, and which forms the very 
essence of the work. 

A learned and witty friend, who thought dif- 
ferently on this subject, once asked me if I went so 
far as to think it necessary to try the merit of a 
song or a play by the Ten Commandments ? To 
this may we not venture to answer, that neither 
a song nor a play should at least contain any thing 
hostile to the Ten Commandments. That if harm- 
less merriment be not expected to advance religion, 
we must take care that it do not oppose it ; that if 
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we concede that our amusements are not expected 
to make us better than we are, ought we not to 
condition that they do not make us worse than 
they find us ? If so, then, whatever pleasantry of 
idea, whatever gaiety of sentiment, whatever airi- 
ness of expression we innocently admit, should we 
not jealously watch against any unsoundness in the 
general principle, any mischief in the prevailing 
tendency ? 

We cannot be too often reminded, that we are 
to an inconceivable degree the creatures of habit. 
Oar tempers are not principally governed, nor our 
characters formed, by single marked actions ; nor 
is the colour of our lives often determined by pro- 
minent detached circumstances ; but the character 
is gradually moulded by a series of seemingly in- 
significant, but constantly recurring, practices, 
which, incorporated into our habits, become part 
of ourselves. 

Now as these lesser habits, if they take a wrong 
direction, silently and imperceptibly eat out the 
very heart and life of vigorous virtue, they will 
be almost more sedulously watched by those who are 
careful to keep their consciences tenderly alive to 
the perception of sin, however they may elude the 
attention of ordinary Christians, than actions 
which deter by bold and decided evil. 

When it is recollected how many young men 
pick up their habits of thinking and their notions 
of morality from the playhouse, it is not, perhaps, 
going too far to suspect, that the principles and 
examples exhibited on the Stage may contribute* 
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in {heir full measure and proportion towards sup- 
plying a sort of regular aliment to the appetite 
(how dreadfully increased !) for duelling, and even 
suicide. For if religion teaches, and experience 
proves, the imitiense importance to our tempers 
and morals of a regular attendance on public wor- 
ship, which attendance is only required of us one 
day in a week ; and if it be considered how much 
the heart and mind of the attentive hearer become 
gradually imbued with the principles infused by 
this stated though unfrequent attendance; who, 
that knows any thing of the nature of the human 
heart, will deny how much more deep and lasting 
will be the impression likely to be made by a far 
more frequent attendance at those places where 
sentiments of a directly contrary tendency are ex-> 
hibited: exhibited, too, with every addition which 
can charm the imagination and captivate the senses^ 
Once in a week, it may be, the young minds are 
braced by the invigorating principles of a strict 
and self-denying religion: on the intermediate 
nights their good resolutions, if such they have 
made, are melted down with all that can relax the 
soul, and dispose it to yield to t;he temptations 
against which it Was the object of the Sunday's 
lecture to guard and fortify it. In the one case, 
there is every thing held out which can inflame or 
soothe corrupt nature, in opposition to those pre- 
cepts which, in the other case, were directed to 
subdue it. And this one grand and important dif** 
ference between the two cases should never be 
overlooked^, that religious instruction applied to the 
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human heart is seed sown in an uncultivated soil, 
where much is to be cleared, to be broken up, and to 
be rooted out, before good fruit v ill be produced : 
whereas the theatrical seed, by liiihtlng on the fer- 
tile soil prepared by nature ior iw congenial im- 
plantation, is likely to shoot deep, spr^'nc} wide, and 
bring forth fruit in abundance. 

But to drop all metaphor. They are told — 

and from whose mouth do they hear it? that 
'^ blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, and the 
peace-makers.'' Will not ' these, and such like 
humbling propositions, delivered one day in seven 
only, in all the sober and beautiful simplicity of 
our Church, with all the force of truth indeed, but 
with all its plainness also, be more than counter- 
balanced by the speedy and much more frequent 
recurrence of the nightly exhibition, whose precise 
object it too often is, not only to preach, but to 
personify doctrines in diametrical and studied dp- 
position to poverty of spirit, to purity, to meekness, 
forbearance, and forgiveness ? Doctrines, not sim^ 
ply expressed,' as those of the Sunday are, in the 
naked form of axioms, principles, and precepts, but 
realised, embodied, made alive, furnished with or- 
gans, clothed, decorated, brought into sprightly 
diiscourse, into interesting action ; enforced with all 
the energy of passion, adorned with all the graces 
of language, and exhibited with every aid of em- 
phatical delivery, every attractiop of appropriate 
gesture. To such a complicated temptation is it 
wise, voluntarily, studiously, unnecessarily to ex- 
pose frail and erring creatures ? Is not the con- 
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flict too severe? Is not the competition too un- 
equal? 

. It is pleaded by the advocates for church-music, 
that the organ and its vocal accompaniments assist 
devotion, by enlisting the senses on the side of re- 
ligion ; and it is justly pleaded as an argument in 
favour of both, because the affections may fairly 
and properly derive every honest aid from any 
thing which helps to draw them off from the world 
to God. But is it not equally true, that the same 
species of assistance, in a wrong direction, will 
produce an equally-forcible effect in its way, and 
at least equally contribute in drawing off the soul 
fi-om God to the world ? I do not presume to say 
that the injury will be inevitable, much less that it 
will be irretrievable : but I dare repeat that it is ex- 
posing feeble virtue to a powerful temptation, and 
to a hazard so great, that were the same reason ap- 
plied to any worldly subject, it would be thought 
a folly to venture on any undertaking where the 
chances against our coming off unhurt were so ob- 
viously against us. Besides, if we may pursue 
the doctrine of chances a little further, that is at 
best playing a most* unprofitable game, where, if 
we could even be sure that nothing would be lost, 
it is clear to demonstration that nothing can be 
gained ; so that the certain risk is not even coun- 
terbalanced by the possible success. 

It is not in pqjnt to the present design to allude 
to the multitude of theatrical sentiments which 
seem to be written as if in avowed opposition to 
such precepts as " Swear not at all :" — " He that 
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looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath al- 
ready committed adultery in his heart," &c. &c« 
We are willing to allow that this last offence, at 
least, is generally, I would it were invariably, con- 
fined to those more incorrect dramas which we do 
not now profess to consider. Yet it is to be fear- 
ed we should not find many pieces — are we sure 
we can find one ? — entirely exempt fi^m the first 
heavy charge. And it is perhaps one of the most 
invincible objections to many tragedies, otherwise 
not very exceptionable, that the awful and trie- 
mendous name of the infinitely-glorious God is 
shamefully, and almost incessantly, introduced in 
various scenes, both in the way of asseveration and 
of invocation. 

Besides, the terms good and bad play are rela>- 
tive; for we are so little exact in our general defi- 
nitions, that the character given to the piece often 
takes its colour from the character of him who 
gives it. Passages which to the decent moral man, 
-—him I mean who is decent and moral on mere 
worldly principles, • — are to the " purged eye " of 
a Christian disgusting by their vanity, and offensive 
by their levity, to speak in the gentlest terms. 

But more especially, the prime, animating spirit 
of many of our more decorous dramas seems to 
fiimish a strong contrast to the improved and en- 
larged comment of our Saviour in the New Testa- 
ment, on the divine prohibition against murder in 
the Old, in the woe denounced against anger, as 
containing in itself the seed and principle of mur- 
' & er : anger, and its too usual concomitant, revenge 
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being the main spring on which some of our best 
tragedies turn. 

The eloquent apologies, and the elaborate vindica- 
tion of the crimes resulting from the point of honour 
and the dread of shame, — and with such apologies 
and vindications some of our most approved pieces 
abound, — too temptingly invite the high unbroken 
spirit of a warm youth, from admiring such senti- 
ments, to adopt them : and he is liable to be- stimu- 
lated first to the commission of the crime, and 
after he has committed it, to the hope of having his 
reputation cleared^ by the perpetual eulogies these 
flattering scenes bestow on rash and intemperate 
bravery ; on the dignity of that spirit which cannot 
brook an insult ; and on that generous sense of 
wounded honour which is ever on the watch to re- 
venge itself. And when he hears the bursts of 
applause with which these sallies of resentment, 
these vows of revenge, these determinations to de- 
stroy or be destroyed, this solemn obtesting the 
great Judge of hearts to witness the innocence of 
— perhaps a very criminal action or intention ; — 
when, I say, a hot-beaded young man witnesses 
the enthusiasm of admiration which such expres- 
sions excite in a transported audience, will it not 
operate as a kind of stimulus to him to adopt a 
similar conduct, should he ever be placed in simi- 
lar circumstances? and will it not furnish him 
with a sort of criterion how such maxims would be 
received, and such conduct approved in real life ? 
For the danger does not lie merely in his hearing 
such sentiments delivered from the Stage, but also 
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in seeing how favourably they are received by the 
audience; received, too, by those very persons who, 
should he realise these sentiments, would probably * 
be the arbiters of his own conduct. These are to 
him a kind of anticipated jury. The scene is, as it 
were, the rehearsal of an acquittal at the bar of 
that world whose tribunal is perhaps, unhappily 
for him, considered as his last appeal; for it is 
not probably hazarding too much to conclude that, 
by the sort of character we are considering, hu- 
man opinion will be looked upon as the highest 
motive of action, human praise as the highest 
reward, and human censure as an evil to be de- 
precated, even by the loss of his soul. 

If one of the most virtuous of poets and of men, 
by the cool, deliberate, argumentative manner in 
which he makes his Roman hero destroy himself; 
this hero, too, a Pagan, consistently illustrating by 
this action an historical fact, and acting in a natural 
conformity to his own Stoical principles ; — if, I 
say, under all these palliating circumstances, the 
ingenious sophistry by which the poet was driven 
to mitigate the crime of suicide, in order to ac- 
commodate the sentiment to the real character of 
his hero ; — if this Christian poet, even to his own 
private friend and literary associate, could appear, 
by the specious reasoning of his famous soliloquy,, 
to vindicate self-murder, so that the unhappy Bud- 
gell exclaimed, when falling by his own hand. 

What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Must sure be right : 

If, I say, under all the extenuating circumstances 
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here detailed, such a dreadful effect could be pro- 
duced from a cause so little expected, or intended 
by its author to produce it, how much more pro- 
bably are similar ill consequences likely to arise 
irom similar causes in the hands of a poet less 
guarded and worse principled ; and whose heroes 
have, perhaps, neither the apology of acknowledged 
paganism, nor the sanction of historic truth ? 
For Addison, who in general has made his piece a 
vehicle of the noUest and most patriotic senti- 
ments, could not avoid making his catastrophe just 
what he has made it, without violating a notorious 
fact, and falsifying the character he exhibits. 

Even in those plays in which the pi*inciples 
which, false honour teaches are neither professedly 
inculcated nor vindicated ; nay, where, moreover, 
the practices above alluded to, and iespecially the 
practice of duelling, are even reprobated in the 
progress of the piece ; yet the hero who has been 
reprieved from sin during four acts by the sage 
remonstrance of some interfering friend, or the 
imperious power of beauty ; ; — beauty, which is to 
a Stage hero that restraining or impelling power 
which law, or conscience, or Scripture, is to other 
men ; — still in the conclusion, when the intrigue 
is dexterously completed, wh^n the passion is 
worked up to its orm^, and the valedictory scene 
is so near at hand that it becomes inconvenient 
to the poet that the impetuosity of his hero should 
be any longer restrained ; when his own patience 
and the expostulating powers of his friend are 
both exhausted together, and he seasonably winds 
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lip the di^ama by ttMmg ^tJher bis worat enemy 
fir hb beat btoefiictor* or, as it atiU more fre*- 
quently bappaK^ himaelf s stiUf ootwUhstanding 
bis ctiminid oalastro^e, tbe hero bas been eicr 
Miited dirougb all the preceding so^es aa suah 
a combiaatkm cf perfeotiooa ; bis behaviour has 
been so brave and so generous (and bravery and 
generosity are two qualities which the world 
boldly atdoes against both tables of tke decalogue), 
that tlie youtbiiil spedsator, especially if he have 
tbat amiable waranth and sensibility of soul n^iioh 
iay him so peculiarly open to Mduction, is too 
much tempted to consider as venial the suddoi 
tind unpremedflaled >crime to which the nnrcsisted 
impttlse of the moment may have driven so ac- 
complished a character. And a little taiae ^t^ of 
moralitfr, set to a few nmioal periods by the uaim- 
passkmiBd 'friend, is bome down, absorbed, lost, 
in tbe impetuous but too ei^aging ohacacter of 
Ylie feeling, fteiy heM> ; a diaracter, the enoirs of 
which are now consmnmated by an act of imurder, 
so aflfectingly managed, that censufe is swidlowod 
up in pity : tbe murderer m absolved by the weep- 
iBg auditory, who are i«ady, if not to justify tbe 
crime, 3^ to vindicate the criminaL Tbe drowsy 
morsii antidote ait the dose slowly attempts Ao 
«peep after tbe poison of the piece; but it creeps 
in vain; it ^ean never expel diat wbich it can 
never read) ; fer <OAe stmke 0E feeling, one nBloral 
expression of tbe passions, be the principle rig^t 
or wrong, carries srway the affections of the m- 
^ffitor beyond any "Of the poetfs force of reaeming 

VOL. II. L 
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to control. And they know little of the power 
of the dramatic art, or of the conformation of the 
human mind, who do not know that the heart of 
the feeling spectator is always at the command of 
the passions in the hand of a true poet; who 
snatches him with uncontrolled dominion ' 

To Thebes and Athens when he will, and where. 

Now to counteract the bias given by the pas- 
sions, all the flowers of rhetoric, all the flights of 
mere poetry, and all the blunted weapons of logic 
united, are inefiectual. Of course, the concluding 
antidote never defeats the mischief of the piece ; 
the efiect of the smooth moral is instantly obliter- 
ated, while that of the indented passion is perhaps 
indelible. 

Let me now for a moment turn to the younger 
part of that sex, to whose service I have generally 
devoted my principal attention. A virtuous young 
woman, it will be said, who has been correctly 
educated, will turn with abhorrence from the 
unchaste scenes of a loose play. It is, indeed, so 
to be hoped; and yet many plays which really 
deserve that character escape that denomination. 
But I concede this point, and proceed to the 
more immediate object of my animadversions. 
The remark may be thought preposterous, should 
I observe, that to a chaste and delicate young 
mind, there is in good plays one danger which I 
will venture to assert is almost more formidable 
than that which is often attached to pieces more 
obviously censurable. The more refined and de- 
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licate the. passion, of love is made to appear, the 
more insinuating, and of course the more dan- 
gerous, will the exquisite and reiterated represent- 
ation of that passion be found. Now love being 
the grand business of plays, those young ladies 
who are frequently attending them will be liable 
to nourish a feeling which is often strong enough 
of itself without this constant supply, of foreign 
fuel, namely, that love is the grand business of 
life also. If the passion be avowedly illicit, her 
well-instructed conscience will arm her with scru- 
ples, and her sense of decorum will set her on her 
guard. While, on the other hand, the greater 
the purity with which the passion is exhibited, 
provided the exhibition be very touching and 
warm, the more deep and irresistible will be its 
effect on a tender and inexperienced heart ; nay, 
tlie more likely will the passion acted on the 
Stage be to excite a corresponding passion m the 
heart of the young spectatress. If she have not 
yet felt the passion she sees so finely portrayed, 
she will wish to feel it; and the not having felt it 
she. will consider as something wanting to the 
perfection of her nature. She will ascribe the 
absence of it to a defect in her own heart which 
must be supplied, or to soiide iintowardness in her 
own circumstances which must be removed. Thus 
her imagination will do the work of the passions, 
and the fancy. will anticipate the feelings of the 
heart : the source this of some of the most fatal 
disorders in the female character ! 

L 2 
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Vimr td Mptivtile 6Uoh d tender afid ilfec^ 
tltitkite bdArt ftg tltat wid ore eonsiikfring) liib «ettH 
bl&tio6 df vitttt6 iis; ti«c«isaty | fer wh36 sh6 idil 
ijdifitjeivis of 'cAmiml phsmon A» ttrnvL^hke^ «te 
<K^U be equally i^t to ^oHdide? et«h ^^ m&tit 
k^fpthMit paseiidil d« jtfMi&tbl^^ tfd lotg as <l(6 
id€»li of absolute ctime it k«pt ^ a didtitnoe* If 
flM loVe be repres^ted as avoNv^ly viciotts^ itP- 
I9tead of lending herself to the ittusioit, she will 
allow k ougbt to be iacr^eed to dy ty ; btf t if shfe 
tbiiiks it inno<;ent| she persuades herself diat every 
duty should be saoriAoed to 9^ Nay, she mil 
Vidtte hei^lf In pro|>ortiob m she thinks she 
ooiild tttitate the heroine m^ Is able to love with 
tio mtidi vicdence and so i&ife^ p«rrity at ^ samie 
titne^ By fi«q[uei>t repetition^ ^spedaHy if lhei« 
be « tafirt» Ibr romance and poetry iti the innoe^ot 
yi^Ung ittind^ die feelings are easily transpknt6d 
from the theatre to tiie dtosets <lhey are made to 
ioccome a istatidard of tetk>i% and ao^e brought 
home as the regulatom of life and mannors* l%(e 
heart being thUs fitted urith the pleasures of love, 
a hew em tidces place in her mind, and sh^ carries 
aboQtt with her an aptitude to reedve any im^res- 
ikfk h^feraelf, and a tomua^y waMng and actives 
desnre to ^nake this impression iti r^«am. 1^ 
plaih arid sob^ duUee of IMe begte to he tminter- 
estiog t she wishes them to be div^^ifified ndth 
events, and enlivened by heroes. T%o«i{^ she 
retaiac her viitae, her sober-mindedness is im- 
paired; for she lotitgs to be realising those pains 
and pleasures, and to be acting over those scenes 



add jacriliceff whi^ eh^ ^ oftm s^s re^i^sei^tiej* 
If the eYils Af isiog from fyeqawt ^c^qfc r^presenlr- 
ations to a young wom^f} if^^ limited to ikh 
smg^ mQWrmi^n90i that H m^^l^e^ her sigU to be 
a hefoioe, it WQuki bo n sjtrocig r^asp^ why a 
dftH^^ and pipui mptbef shQuld be slpi^r in inr 

trodii^ing bf^ to tji^m, 

I purpo^ejiy iEprbefjr ip tliU; {dacie repeiit;iii^ afiy 
of those higher ^rgu^a^nts drtiwn from the utt^ 
irr^coi)Gilabl<9ne5s pf thi# indyJig^nce pf the fancy^ 
q£ ibU gratiftc^ljpa o£ the se9$e$, this pnbpiinde^ 
raying of tk^ tbougktsi with the 4ivin^ ii^unctioQ 
of bringing ^^ every thought laio captivity to $b^ 
** obedi^oG^ of Christ" 

But it ii^ill be saidy perh^^pss fill this rigour ix\ay 
be very suitable to enthu$^$ts ax^d fan^ticSf to th^ 
vulgary the retired, a^ the obscure ; but woi|ld 
jr0iA' e^i^l^e tjie ^i^re liberal a^ polished part of 
society fjroAi the delight and instructipn whiicb 
may be di^ved from the great m^ter^ of th^ 
hjuma^ bear^ &pin Shakspeare particularly ? 

Oq this subject I ^ink myself called upon to 
oS&r iny ppipiom^ ^iich as it is^ as unreservedly 
s^^ I have tak^n th^ liberty of dopg on the pointy; 
considered in the former part of this preface^ f 
thi^k, tb^i^ that there }s a substantial differ^ce 
between seeing ^nd reading a dramatic com? 
pp^iitjionj; sffkd thiit t^ oln^ctions which lie so 
stroqgly againsit the one^ are not^ at least in tfa^ 
^me degree, applicable to the other. Or ^a^er, 
while there is an essential and inseparable 4&nge;: 
attendant on dmoi^tip ^jbitioiis, let the matter 

L 8 
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of the drama be ever so innocent, the danger in 
reading a play arises solely from the improper 
sentiments contained in it. 

To read a moral play is little diflFerent from 
reading any other innocent poem; the dialogue 
form being a mere accident, and no way affecting 
the moral tendency of the piece. Nay, some ex- 
cellent poets have chosen that form on account of 
its peculiar advantages, even when the nature of 
their subjects precluded the idea of theatrical ex- 
hibition. Thus Buchanan wrote his fine tragedies 
of The Baptist and Jephthah, Grotius that o{ Christ 
steffering^ and Milton that of Samson Agonistes ; 
not to name the Joseph^ the Bethulia delivered, and 
some other pieces of the amiable Metastasio. No- 
thing, therefore, could be more unreasonable than 
proscribe from the study or the closet well-se- 
lected dramatic poetry. It may be read with 
safety, because it can there be read with sober- 
ness. The most animated speeches subside into 
comparative tameness, and, provided they are per- 
fectly pure, produce no ruffle of the passions, no 
agitation of the senses, but merely afford a plea- 
sant, and it may be, a not unsalutary exercise to the 
imagination. 

In all the different kinds of poetry there will be 
a necessity for selection ; and where could safer 
poetical amusement be found than in the works 
of Racine, whose Athalia, in particular, (as we 
have had occasion elsewhere to observe) most 
happily illustrates an interesting piece of Scripture 
histoiy, at the same time that, considered as a 
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composition, it is itself a model of poetical per- 
fection. I may mention, as an exquisite piece, . 
the Masque of Comus, and as interesting poems, 
in the dramatic form also, the Caractacus and 
Elirida of Mason ; the passing over which pieces 
in the volumes of that virtuous poet, merely 
because they are in a dramatic form, would be an 
instance of scrupulosity, which one might venture 
to say no well-informed conscience could suggest. 
Let neither, then, the devout and scrupulous on 
the one hand, nor the captious caviller on the 
other, object to this distinction : I mean between 
readifig a dramatic composition, and seeing a 
theatrical exhibition, as if it were ianciful or arbi- 
trary. In the latter, is it the mere repetition of 
the speeches which implies danger ? is it this 
which attracts the audience ? — No : — were even 
the best reader, — if he did not bring in aid the 
novelty of a foreign language, — to read the whole 
play himself without scenic decorations, without 
dress, without gesticulation, would such an ex- 
hibition be numerously, or for any length of time *, 
attended ? — What, then, chiefly draws the mul- 
titude ? — - It is the semblance of real action which 
is given to the piece by different persons sup- 
porting the different parts, and by their dress, 
their tones, their gestures, heightening the repre- 
sentation into a kind of enchantment. It is the 
concomitant pageantry, it is the splendour of 
the spectacle, and even the show of the spec- 

• A celebrated French reader at this time in London pcr- 
lonated himself all the characters in a variety of plays. 

L 4 
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tdtors: — these are the circiimstattces which al* 
together fill the theatre **^ which altogether pn>« 
duoe the efiect-^ which altogether create the 
dangar^ These give a permck»is force to senti- 
ments which, when ready merdy explain the 
mysterious action of the human heart, but wbidfc* 
when th^s uttared, thus accompanied, become 
contagious and destructive. These^ in short, make 
up a scene of temptation and seduction, of overw 
wrought voluptuousness, and unnerving pleasure, 
which surely ill acccM^ds with << working out outf 
^ salvation with fbar and trembling,'' or wkh that 
frame of mind which implies that the *^ world is 
^ crucified to ys, and we to the world/' 

I trust I have su^ci^itly guarded against tfa^ 
charge of inconsistency, even though I venture to 
hazard an opiirion, that in company with a judicious 
fi^end or parent^ many scenes of Shakspeare may 
be read not only without danger, but with im-' 
provementk l^ai^ be it from me to wish to abridge 
the innocent delights of life Where they may be 
enjoyisd with benefit to the understanding, and 
without injury to the principles* Women espe^ 
ciaily, whose tralk in life is so circumscribed, add 
whose avenues of ii^fermation are so few, may, I 
conceive^ ]<earn to know the world widi less danger^ 
and tb study hti^man nature with more advantage^ 
irokn the perusal of selected parts of this incosw 
paraMe genius, than from most other attainable 
sources. I would in this view ccMisider Shak^ 
speare as a philosopher as well as poet, and I 
have been surprised to hear many pious people 
universally confound and reprobate this poet with 
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the ponunon herd of draBMtists and novdists* To 
bi» acote and sagacious mind eTeiy varied position 
of the human heart, every shade of discrimination 
in the human character, all the minuter delicacies, 
ail the exquisite touches, all the distinct affections, 
all the contending interests, all the complicated 
passions of the heart of man seem, as far as is 
allowed to human inspection to discern them, to 
be laid open. Though destitute himself of the 
aids of literature and of the polish of sodely, 
he seems to have possessed by intuitioa all the 
admntages that various learning and elegant so- 
ciety can bestow; and to have cominned the 
wanjnest energies of passion mid the boldest strokes 
df imagination with the jnstest proprieties of rea- 
soning and the exaetest niceties of conduct. He 
makes every description a picture, and every 
sentiment an axiom. He seems to have known < 
how every being which did exist would speak and 
act under every supposed circumstance and every, 
possible situation ; and how every being which - 
£d not exist must speak and act if ever he were to 
be called into actual existence. 

From the discriminated, the guarded, the qua- 
lified perusal of such an author, it will be im* 
possible, nor does it appear to be necessary, to 
debar aooomplislied and elegantly-educated young 
persons. Let not the above eulogium be censured 
as too strong or too bold. In every library they 
will find his writings ; in almost every work of 
taste and criticism the young reader will not fiul 
to-^meel with the pane^ic of Shakspeiare. The. 
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frequent allusions. to him, and the beautiful quo- 
tations from him, will, if they light upon a cor- 
responding taste, inflame it with the curiosity to 
peruse dU his works. Now, would it not be 
'Safer, to anticipate the danger which might result 
from a private and unqualified perusal, for the 
parent to select such pieces as have in them the 
fewest of those corruptions which truth must allow 
that Shakspeare possesses in common with other 
dramatic poets ? For who will deny that all the 
excellencies we have ascribed to him are debased . 
by passages of offensive grossness ? are tarnished 
with indelicacy, false taste, and vulgarity ? This 
is not the place for a discussion of those faults 
too obvious to be overlooked, too numerous to be 
detailed, too strong to be palliated. Let me, 
however, be permitted to observe, that though 
Shakspeare often disgusts by single passages and 
expressions, (which I will not vindicate byascrib-. 
ing them to the false taste of the age in which he^ 
wrote ; for though that may extenuate the fault of 
the poet, it does not diminish the danger of the 
reader,) yet perhaps the general tendency of his 
pieces is less corrupt than that of the pieces of 
almost any dramatist ; and the reader rises from 
the perusal of Shakspeare without those distinct 
images of evil on his mind, without having his 
heart so dissolved by amatory scenes, or his mind 
so warped by corrupt reasoning, or his heart so 
inflamed with seducing principles, as he will have 
experienced from other writers of the same de- 
scription, however exempt their works may be 
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from the more broad and censurable vices of com- 
position which disfigure many parts of Shakspeare. 
Lest I be misrepresented, let it be observed, that 
I am now distinguishing the general result arising 
from the tendency of his pieces, from the effect of 
particular passages ; and this is the reason why a 
discriminated perusal is so important* For, after 
all, the general disposition of mind with which we 
rise from the reading of a work is the best cri- 
terion of its utility or mischief. To the tragedies 
of Shakspeare, too, belongs this superiority, that 
his pieces being faithful histories of the human 
heart, and portraits of the human character, love 
is only introduced as one passion among many 
which enslave mankind; whereas by most other 
play-writers, it is treated as the monopolising 
tyrant of the heart. 

It is not because I consider Shakspeare as a 
correct moralist and an unerring guide, that I 
suggest the advantage of having the youthful curi- 
osity allayed by a partial perusal, and under pru- 
dent inspection ; but it is for this very different 
reason, lest by having that curiosity stimulated by 
the incessant commendation of this author, with 
which both books and conversation abound, young 
persons should be excited to devour in secret an 
author who, if devoured in the gross, will not fail, 
by many detached passages, to piit a delicate reader 
in the situation of his own ancient Pistol when 
eating the leek; that is, to swallow and execrate 
at the same time. 



Bttt to conclude, -^ wbicb I wiU do wid^ a r^ 
capitulatioQ of the |Hrincipal objects already touid^ 
ed upon* That I may not be misunderstood, Ut, 
me repeat tbat this Preface is not addressed to tbei 
gay and dissobite ; to such as profi^sfi tbemselyes to 
be ** lovers of pleasure more than lo^era of God i" 
— but it is addressed to the more sobernninded ; 
to tbose who believe the Gospel of Jesus Christ i 
who wish to be euligbtened by its doctrinisa, to be 
governed l^ its precepts, and who profesa to be. 
^* seeking a better country, even an heav^ily one/' 
The qjuestion, then, which we have been asking is. 
Whether the Stage, in its present state, be a proper 
amusement for sudi a character ? Wliat it would 
be,' if perfectly reformed, and oast into tbe Cbrjs-r 
tian mould, we have considered as another ques^^ 
tion, which it will be time enough to answer when 
the reformation itself takes place. 

Neither, ss has l)een observed, is it to the pre-t 
sent purpoee to insist that theatrical aaiiisemenjbs 
are the most rational g for the question we have 
undertaken to agitate is, whether they are blame^ 
less P In this view the cu*cumstance of going but 
seldom cannot satisfy a conscientious mind ; for if 
tlie amusemeoi be rigit we may partake of it with 
moderation, as of other lawful pleasures ; if mvng^ 
ive should nevei* partake of it. 
. Some individuals may urge that the amuaements 
of tibe theatre nevier had the bad efifeets on theis 
minds which they ane said to have on the minds 
of others: but supposing this to be redly the 
case, which, however, may admit of doubt, ought 
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not such persons to reflect that by their presence 
they sanction that which is obviously hurtful to 
others, and which must, if so, be displeasing to 
God? 

The Stage is by universal concurrence allowed 
to be no indifferetU thing, llie impressions it 
makes on the mind are deep and strong; deeper 
and stronger, perhaps, than are made by any other 
amusement. If, then, such impressions be in the 
general hostile to Christianity, the whole resolves 
itself into this short question, — Should a Christian 
frequent it? 
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Scene — > Raby Castle, in Durham, 



PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY MR. GARRICK. 



SFOK£N BY ME8. BITLKELY. 



Though Tin a female, and the rule is ever 

For us, in Epilogue, to beg your favour, 

Yet now I take the lead — and leaving art 

And envy to the men — with a warm heart, 

A woman here I come •» to take a woman's part. 

No little jealousies my mind perplex, 

I come the friend and champion of my sex : 

rii prove, ye fair, that, let us have our swing, 

We can, as well as man, do any thing ; 

Nay, better too, perhaps — for now and then 

These times produce some bungling among men. 

In spite of lordly wits — with force and ease. 

Can't we write plays, or crush 'em if we please ? 

The men, who grant not much, allow us charms — 

Are eyes, shapes, dimples, then, our only arms ? 

To rule this man our sex dame Nature teaches ; 

Mount the high horse we can, and make long speeches. 

Did not a Lady Knight, late Chevalier *j 

A brave, smart soldier to your eyes appear ? 

Hey ! presto ! pass ! his sword becomes a fan, 

A comely woman rising from the man. 

The French their Amazonian maid invite — 

She goes — alike well skill'd to talk or write, 

Dance, ride, negotiate, scold, coquet, or fight. 

* Chevalier D*Eon. 
M 3 
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If she should set her heart upon a rover. 
And he prove false, she'd kick her faithless lover. 
The Greeks and Romans own our boundless claim — 
The Muses, Graces, Virtues, Fortune, Fame, 
Wisdom and Nature, too, they women call ; 
With this sweet flattery — yet they mix some gall — 
'Twill out — the Furies, too, are females all. 
The powers of Riches, Physic, War, and Wine, 
Sleep, Death, and Devils, too — are masculine. 
Are we unfit to rule ? — a poor suggestion ! 
Austria and Russia answer well that question. 
If joy from sense and matchless grace arise. 
With your own treasure, Britons, bless your eyes. 
If such there are — sure, in an humbler way, 
The sex, without much guilt, may write a play : 
That they've done nobler things, there's no denial : 
With all your judgment, then prepare for trial — 
Summon your critic powers, your manhood summon,- 
A brave man will protect, not hurt, a woman : 
Let us wish modestly to share with men. 
If not the force, the feather of the pen. 



PERCY. 

ACT I. 

Scene — A Gothic Hall. ♦ 

Enter Edric and Bjrtha. 

Bir. AVhat may this mean ? Earl Douglas has 
enjoin'd thee 

To meet him here in private? 
Ed. Yes, my sister. 

And this injunction have I oft receiv'd ; 

But when he comes, true to the appointed hour, 

He starts, looks wild, then drops ambiguous hints, 

Frowns, hesitates, turns pale, and says 'twas nothing; 

Then feigns to smile, and by his anxious care 

To prove himself at ease, betrays his pain. 

Bir. Since my short sojourn here, I've mark'd this 

Earl; 

Aiid though the ties of blood unite us closely, 

I shudder at his haughtiness of temper. 

Which not his gentle wife, the bright Elwina, 

Can charm to rest. Ill are their spirits pair'd ; 

His heart's the seat of frenzy, hers of softness ; 

His love is transport, hers is trembling duty : 

Rage in his soul is as the whirlwind fierce, 

While hers ne'er felt the power of that rude passion. 

M 4 
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Ed. Perhaps the mighty soul of Douglas mournsj 
Because inglorious love detains him here, 
While our bold knights, beneath the Christian stand- 
ard, 
Press to the bulwarks of Jerusalem. 

Bir. Though every various charm adorns Elwina, 
And though the noble Douglas dotes to madness, 
Yet some dark mystery involves their fate : 
The canker grief devours Elwina's bloom, 
And on her brow meek Resignation sits, 
Hopeless, yet uncomplaining. 

JtliL *Tis most slrange. 

Bir. Once, not long since, she thought herself 
alone ; 
^Twas then the pent-up anguish burst its bounds ; 
With broken voice, clasp'd hands, and streaming eyes. 
She caird upon her father^ call'd him cruel. 
And said her duty claim'd far other recompense. 

Ed* Perhaps the absence of the good Lord Raby, 
Who at her nuptials, quitting this fair castle, 
Resigned it to Elwina, thus afflicts her. 
Hast thou e'er questioned her, good Birtha ? 

BiK Often ; 

But hitherto in vain, and yet she shows me 
The endearing kindness of a sister's love ; 
But if I speak of Douglas ■ 

Ed. See ! he comes. 

It would offend him should he find you here. 

Enter Douglas. 
Do2ig, How ! Edric and his sister in close con- 
ference ? 
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Do they not seem alarm'd at my approach ? 
And see, how suddenly they part ! Now, Edric, 

lErit BiRTHA. 
Was this well done ? or was it like a friend. 
When I desir'd to meet thee here alone, 
With all the warmth of trusting confidence, 
To lay my bosom naked to thy view, 
And show thee all its weakness ? was it well 
To call thy sister here, to let her witness 
Thy friend's infirmity? — perhaps to tell her 

EcL My Lord, I could not tell ; I nothing know. 

Doug. Nay, then, thou dost suspect there's some- 
thing wrong. 

Ed. If we were bred from infancy together. 
If I partook in all thy youthful griefs, 
And every joy thou knew'st was doubly mine ; 
Then tell me all the secret of thy souL 
Or have these few short months of separation, 
The only absence we have ever known, 
Have these so rent the bands of love asunder, 
That Douglas should distrust his Edric's truth ? 

Doug. My ff lend, I know thee faithfiil as thou'rt 
bravC) 
And I will trust thee — but not now, good Edric ; 
'Tis past, Yis gone, it is not worth the telling : 
'Twas wrong to cherish what disturb'd my peace ; 
ril think of it no more. 

Ed. O most wise promise ! 

I fear'd some hidden trouble vex'd your quiet 
In secret I have watch'd ■ 

Doug. Ha ! watch'd in secret ? 

A spy ? employed, perhaps, to note my actions ? 
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What have I said ? Forgive me, thou art noble : 

Yet do not press me to disclose my grief, 

For when thou know'st it, I perhaps shall hate thee 

As much, my Edric, as I hate myself 

For my suspicions : I am ill at ease. 

Ed, How will the fair Elwina grieve to hear it ! 

Doug. She grieve? Elwina grieve? thou'st touch'd 
the string 
That wakes me into madness. Hear me, then. 
But let the deadly secret be secured 
With bars of adamant in thy close breast. 
Think of the curse which waits on broken oaths ; 
A knight is bound by more than vulgar ties, 
And perjury in thee were doubly damn'd. 
Well, then, our gallant king 

Ed, Is soon expected 

From distant Palestine. 

Doug. Forbid it, heaven ! 
For with him comes 

Ed. Ah! who? 

Doug. Peace, peace, 

For see Elwina's here. Retire, my Edric ; 
When next we meet thou shalt know all. Farewell. 

lEa;it Edric. 
Now to conceal with care my bosom's anguish, 
And let her beauty chase away my sorrows ! 
Yes, I would meet her with a face of smiles — 
But 'twill not be. 

Enter Elwina. 
El. Alas, 'tis ever thus ! 
Thus ever clouded is his gloomy brow. ^Aside. 
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Doug. I were too blest, Elwina, could I hope 
You met me here by choice, or that your bosom 
Shared the warm transports mine must ever feel 
At your approach. 

El My Lord, if I intrude. 
The cause which brings me claims your gentle pardon. 
I fear you are not well, and come, unbidden, 
Except by faithful duty, to enquire. 
If haply in my power, my little power, 
I have the means to minister relief 
To your affliction ? 

Ihug. What unwonted goodness I 

O, I were blest above the lot of man, 
If tenderness, not duty,, brought Elwina; 
Cold, ceremonious, hard, unfeeling duty, 
That wretched substitute for love : but know. 
The heart demands a heart ; nor will be paid 
With less than what it gives. E'en now, Elwina, 
The glistening tear stands trembling in your eyes. 
Which cast their mournful sweetness on the ground. 
As if they fear'd to raise their beams to mine. 
And read the language of reproachful love. 

EU My Lord, I hoped the thousand daily proofs 
Of my obedience 

Doug. Death to all my hopes ! 

Heart-rending word ! obedience ! what's obedience ? 
'Tis fear, 'tis hate, 'tis terror, 'tis aversion ; 
'Tis the cold debt of ostentatious duty. 
Paid with insulting caution ; paid to tell me 
How much you tremble to offend a tyrant 

So terrible as Douglas. — O, Elwina 

While duty portions out the debt it owes 
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With scrupulous precision, and nice justice, 
Love never measures, but profusely gives, 
Gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, its all. 
And trembles then, lest it has done too little. 

EL I'm most unhappy that my cares offend. 

Doug. True tenderness is less solicitous. 
Less prudent and more fond ; the enamour'd heart 
Conscious it loves, and blest in being loved, 
Reposes on the object it adores. 
And trusts the passion it inspires and feels : — 
Thou hast not learnt how terrible it is 
To feed a hopeless flame. — But hear, Elwina, 
Thou most obdurate, hear me. — 

EL Say, my Lord, 

For your own lips shall vindicate my fame ; 
Since at the altar I became your wife, 
Can malice charge me with an act, a word, 
I ought to blush at ? Have I not still lived 
As open to the eye of observation 
As fearless innocence should ever live ? 
I call attesting angels to be witness. 
If in my open deed, or secret thought, 
My conduct, or my heart, they've ought discem'd 
Which did not emulate their purity. 

Doug. This vindication ere you were accus'd, 
This warm defence, this warding off attacks 
Ere they are made, and construing casual words 
To formal accusations, trust me, madam. 
Shows rather an alarm'd and vigilant spirit. 
For ever on the watch to guard its secret. 
Than the sweet calm of fearless innocence. 
Who talk'd of guilt ? Who testified suspicion ? 
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EL Learn, Sir, that virtue, while 'tis free from 
blame, 

Is modest, lowly, meek, and unassuming ; 
Not apt, like fearful vice, to shield its weakness 
Behind the studied pomp of boastful phrase, 
Which swells to hide the poverty it shelters ; 
But when this virtue feels itself suspected, 
Insulted, set at nought, its whiteness stain'd. 
It then grows proud, forgets its humble worth. 
And rates itself above its real value. 

Doug. I did not mean to chide ! But think, O think, 
What pangs must rend this fearful, doting heart, 
To see you sink as if in love with death. 
To fear, distracting thought, to feel you hate me ! 

EL What if the slender thread by which I hold 
This poor precarious being soon must break, 
Is it Elwina's crime, or heaven's decree ? 
Yet I shall meet, I trust, the king of terrors. 
Submissive and resign'd, without one pang. 
One fond regret, at leaving this gay world. 

Doug, Yes, madam, there is one» one man adar'd» 
For whom your sighs will heave, your teurs will flgw^ 
For whom this hated world will still be dear. 
For whom you still would live 

EL Hold, hold, my Lord ; 

What may this mean ? 

Doug. Ah ! I have gone too far. 

What have I said?— Your father, suite, your father. 
The good Lord Raby, may at least expect 
One tender sigh. 

EL Alas, my Lord, I thought 
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The harmless incense of a daughter's sighs 
Might rise to heaven, and not offend its ruler. 

Doug. 'Tis true ; yet Raby*s self is less beloved 
Since he bestow'd his daughter's hand on Douglas : 
That was a crime the dutiful Elwina 
Can never pardon ; and believe me, madam, 
My love's so nice, so delicate my honour, 
I am asham'd to owe my happiness 
To ties which make you wi'etched. [_Exit Douglas. 

El. Ah ! how's this ? 

Though I have ever found him fierce and rash, 
Full of obscure surmise and distant hints. 
Till now he never ventur'd to accuse me. 
" Yet there is one, one man belov'd, ador'd, 
** For whom your tears will flow : " — these were his 

words — 
And then the wretched subterfuge of Kaby — 
How poor th' evasion ! — But my Birtha comes. 

Enter Birtha. 

Bir. Crossing the portico I met Lord Douglas ; 
Dlsorder'd were his looks, his eyes shot fire; 
He call'd upon your name with such distraction, 
I.fear'd some sudden evil had befallen you. 

EL Not sudden; no: long has the storm been 
gathering. 
Which threatens speedily to burst in ruin 
On this devoted head. 

Bir. I ne'er beheld 

Your gentle soul so ruffled, yet I've mark'd you. 
While others thought you happiest of the happy, 
Blest with whate'er the world calls gi*eat or good. 
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With all that nature, all that fortune gives, 

I've mark'd you bending with a weight of sorrow. 

EL Oh, I will tell thee all ! thou could'st not find 
An hour, a moment, in Elwina's life 
When her full heart so long'd to ease its load. 
And pour its sorrows in thy friendly bosom : 
Hear, then, with pity hear, my tale of woe. 
And, oh, let filial piety forgive, 
If my presumptuous lips arraign a father ! 
Yes, Birtha, that belov'd, that cruel father 
Has doomed me to a life of hopeless anguish, 
Doom'd me to die ere half my days are number'd. 
Doomed me to give my trembling hand to Douglas, 
*Twas all I had to give, my heart was — Percy's. 
Bir, What do I hear? 

EL My misery, not my crime. 

Long since the battle 'twixt the rival houses 
Of Douglas and of Percy, for whose hate 
The world itself 's too small a theatre ; 
One summer's morn my father chased the deer 
On Cheviot hills, Northumbria's fair domain ■ 

Bir. On that fam'd spot where first the feuds com-^ 
menc'd 
Between the Earls ? 

EL The same. During the chase, 

Some of my father's knights received an insult 
From the Lord Percy's herdsmen, churlish foresters, 
Unworthy of the gentle blood they serv'd. 
My father, proud and jealous of his honour 
(Thou know'st the fiery temper of our Barons), 
Swore that Northumberland had been concern'd 
In this rude outrage, nor would hear of peace 
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Or reconcilement which the Percy offer'd | 
But bade me hate, renounce, and banish him. 
Oh, 'twas a task too bard for all my duty : 
I strove, and wept ; I strove — but still I lov'd. 
' Bir. Indeed 'twas most unjust ; but say, what fol- 
low'd? 

EL Why should I dwell on the disastrous tale ? 
Forbid to see me, Percy, in despair, 
Join'd the crusade against the Saracen* 
Soon as the jarring kingdoms were at peace, 
Earl Douglas, whom till then I ne'er had seen. 
Came to this castle ; 'twas my hapless fate 
To please him«-^Birtha; thou can'st tell what fol- 

low'd ; 
But who shall tell the agonies I felt ? 
My barbarous father forc'd me to dissolve 
The tender vows himself had bid me form ******* 
He dragg'd me trembling, dying, to the altar ; 
I sigh'd, I struggled, fainted, and -<-- complied. 

Bir. Did Douglas know a marriage had been once 
Propos'd 'twixt you and P^cy ? 

El. If he did, 

He thought, like you, it was a match of policy. 
Nor knew our love outran our fathers' prudence. 

Bir. Should he now find he was the instrument 
Of the Lord Raby's voigeance ? 

EU 'Twere most dreadful ! 

My father lock'd this motive in bis breast, 
And feign'd to have forgot the chase of Cheviot. 
Some moons have now completed their slow course 
Since my sad marriage. *— Percy still is absent 

Bir. Nor will return before his sovereign comes. 

El. Talk not of his return ! this coward heart 
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Can know no thought of peace but in his absence* 
How, Douglas here again ? some fresh alarm ! 

Enter Douglas, agitated^ mth letters in his hand. 

Doug. Madam, your pardon ■■■ ■ ■ 

EL What disturbs my Lord ? 

Doug. Nothing. — Disturb? Ine'erwasmoreatease. 
These letters from your father give us notice 
He will be here to-night; — he further adds 
The King's each hour expected to return. 
The grand crusade's accomplished. 

El. How! the King? 

Said you the King? 

Doug. And 'tis Lord Raby's pleasure • 
■^ That you, among the foremost, bid him welcome. 
You must attend the court. 

El. . Must I, my Lord ? 

Doug. Now to observe how she receives the news ! 

lAside. 

El. I must not — cannot. — By the tender love 
You have so oft profess'd for poor Elwina, 
Indulge this one request O let me stay ! 

Doug. Enchanting sounds ! she does not wish to 
go.. ZAside. 

El. The bustling world, the pomp which waits on 
courts^ 
111 suits my humble, unambitious soul: — 
Then leave me here, to tread the safer path 
Of private life ; here, where my peaceful course 
Shall be as silent as the shades around me ; 
Nor shall one vagrant wish be. e'er allow'd 
To stray beyond the bounds of Raby Castle. 

VOL. II. N 
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Dwig. O music to mf efirs ! {Addi.) Caa you re- 
solve 
To hide those wondrous beauties in the shade. 
Which rival kings would cheaply buy with empire? 
Can you renounce the pleasures of a court, 
Whose roofs resound with minstrelsy and mirth ? 
EL My Lord, retirement is a wife's best duty, 
And virtue's safest station is retreat. 

Doug. My soul's in transports ! {Aside.) — But can 
you forego 
What wins the soul of woman — admiration ? 
Forego a world, where far inferior charms, 
Only presume to shine when you are absent ? 
Will you not long to meet the public gaze ? 
Long to eclipse the fair, and charm the brave ? 
EL These are delights in which the mind partakes 

not. 
Doug. I'll try her further. lAside. 

f Takes her kand^ and looks steadfastly at her as he 

speaks.) 

But reflect once more ; 
When you shall hear that England's gallant peers, 
Fresh from the fields of war, and gay with glory, 
Elate with fame, and vain with victory ; 
When you shall hear these princely youths contend 
In many a tournament for beauty's prize ; 
When you shall hear of revelry, and masking, 
Of mimic combats, and of festive halls, 
Of lances shiver'd in the cause of love. 
Will you not then repent, then wish your fate, 
Your happier fate, had till that hour reserv'd you 
For some plum'd conqueror ? 



EL My fate, my Lord» 

Is now bound up with yours, BOr do I wish 
To gain another heart* 

Doug. Here let me kneel '' ■ 

Yes, I will kneel, and gaze, and weep, and wonder; 
Thou paragon of goodness ! — pardon, pardon ! 

[^Kisses her J^fiftdh 
I am convinc'd — I can no longer doubt. 

Nor talk, nor hear, nor reason, nor reflect; 
— - 1 must retire, and give a loose to joy. 

lExit Douglas, 

Bir. The King returns. 

M, And with him Percy comes I 

Bir, You needed must go. 

EL O never, never, never. 

That rock I'll shun. Shall I solicit ruin, 
And pull destruction on me ere its time ? 
I, who have held it criminal to name him ! 
I will not go — I disobey thee, Douglas, 
But disobey thee to preserve thy honour. 



ACT 11. 

Scene — The Hall. 

Doug, {speaking as he enters.) See diat the traito 
instantly be seiz'd, 
And strictly watched : let none have access to him. 
O Jealousy, thou aggregate of woes ! 
Were there no hell, thy torments would create oa^. 
But yet she may be guiltless — may ? she mudt 

N 2 
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How beautiful she look'd ! pernicious beauty ! 
Yet innocent, as warm, seem'd the sweet blush 
That mantled on her cheek. But not for me. 
But not for me those breathing roses blow ! 
And then she wept — what ! can I bear her tears ? 
Well — let her weep — her tears are for another ; 

di^ they fall for me, to dry their streams 

I'd drain the choicest blood that feeds this heart, 
Nor think the drops I shed were half so precious. 

IHe stands in a musing posture* 

Enter Lord B<abt. . 

Baby, Sure I mistake — am I in Raby Castle? 
Impossible ! that was the seat of smiles ; 
' There Cheerfulness and Joy were household gods. 

1 us'd to scatter pleasures when I came. 
And every vassal shar'd his lord*s delight. 
But now Suspicion and Distrust preside. 
Now Discontent maintains a sullen sway. 
Where is the smile unfeign*d, the jovial welcome. 
Which cheer'd the sad, beguiPd the pilgrim's pain, 
And made dependency forget its bonds ? 
Where is the ancient, hospitable hall. 

Whose vaulted roof once rung with harmless mirth 
Where every passing stranger was a guest. 
And every guest a friend ? I fear me much. 
If once our nobles scorn their rural seats. 
Their rural greatness, and their vassals' love. 
Freedom and English grandeur are no more.* 

Doug, {advancing.) My Lord, you are welcome. 

Baby. Sir, I trust I am ; 

But yet, methinks, I shall not feel I*m welcome,. 
Till my Elwina bless me with her smiles : 
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She was not wont with lingering step to meet me. 
Or greet my coming with a cold embrace ; 
Now I extend my longing arms in vain, 
My child, my darling, does not haste to fill them. 
O they were happy days when she would fly 
To meet me from the camp or from the chase. 
And with her fondness overpay my toils ! 
How eager would her tender hands unbrace 
The ponderous armour from my war-worn limbs. 
And pluck the helmet which oppos'd her kiss ! 

Daiig, O sweet delights that never must be mine I 

Rah/. What do I hear? 

JDotig. Nothing : enquire no farther. 

Main/. My Lord, if you respect an old man's peace; 
It, e'er you doted on my much-lov'd child. 
As 'tis most sure you made me think you did ; 
Then, by the pangs which you may one day feel. 
When you, like me, shall be a fond, fond father, 
And tremble for the treasure of your age, 
-Explain what this alarming silence means? 
You sigh, yet do not speak ; nay more, you hear not. 
Your labouring soul turns inward on itself. 
As there were nothing but your own sad thoughts 
Deserv'd regard. Does my child live ? 

Doug. She does. 

Raby. To bless her father ! 

Doug. And — to curse her husband ! 

Rahy. Ah ! have a care, my Lord ; I'm not so old— 

Doug. Nor I so base that I should tamely bear it; 
Nor am I so inur'd to infamy. 
That I can say without a burning blush, 
She lives to be my curse. 

N 3 
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JRaby, How's ttus ? 

Thug. I thought 

The lily op'ning -to the heay'ns' soft dews, 
Was not so fragrant, and was not .so chaste. 

Mabi/. Has she prov'd otherwise? riloot^believelt. 
Who has traduc'd my sweet, my Innocent child ? 
O she's too good too 'scape calumniojus tongues. 
Detraction ever loves a lofty mark : 
It saw her soar a flight above her fellows. 
And hurl'd its arrow to her glorious height, 
To reach her heart, and bring her to the ground. 

Doug. Had the rash tongue of Slander so presum'd, 
My vengeance had not been of that slow sort, 
To need a prompter; nor should any arm, 
No, not a father's, dare dispute with mine 
The privilege to die in her defence. 
None dares accuse Elwina, but — ^r- 

Bnby. Bjmt who ? 

Doug. But Douglas. 

Raby (putting his hand to his stoord). Dou^Ias ? — 
spare my age^s weakness ! 
You do not know what 'tis to Ji)e a father^ 
You do not know, or you would pity me. 
The thousand tender throbs, the nam^ess feeliiigii, 
The dread to ask, and yet the wish to know, 
When we adore and fear ; but wherefore fear ? 
Does not the blood of Raby fill her veins ? 

Doug. Percy I — ^ know'st thou that najne ? 

Bahi/. How ! what of Percy ? 

Doug. He loves Elwioa, and, my curses on him ! 
He is belov'd again* 

Rain/. I'm on the xock \ 
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Doug. Not the tii^oThebcui brothers bore each other 
Such deep, such deadly hate as I and Percy. 

Raly. But tell me of my child. 

Doug, (not minding him). As I and Percy J 
When at the marriage rites, O rites accurs'd ! 
I seiz'd her trembling hand, she started back ; 
Cold horror thrill'd her veins, her tears flow'd fast. 
Fool that I was, I thought 'twas maiden fear. 
Dull, doting ignorance I beneath those terrors^ 
Hatred for me, and love for Percy lurk'd. 

Maby. What proof of gaih is this? 

Doiig. E'er since our marriage 

Qur days have still been cold and joyless all ; 
Painful restraint, and hatred ill disguis'd. 
Her sole return for ali my waste of fondness. — 
This very morn I told her 'twas yonr will 
She should repair to court. With all those graces, 
Which first subdued my soul, and still enslave it. 
She begg'd to stay behind in Raby Casde, 
For courts and cities had no charms for her. 
Curse my blind love ! I was again ensnar'd. 
And doted on the sweetness which deceiv'd me. 
Just at the hour ^e lliought I should be absent 
(For chance could ne'er have tim'd their guilt so well), 
Arriv'd yooi^ Harcourt, Percy's chosen kiligfat, 
Enjoin'd to speak to her, and her alone. 
I seiz'd the miscreant ; fai^erto he's silent^ 
But tortures soon shall force him to confess. 

Ralyi Percy is abseht -^ they have never met. 

Doi^. At what a feeble hold you grasp for succour ! 
Will it content me that her person's pure ? 
No ; if her alien heart dotes on another, 

N 4 
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She is unchaste, were not that other Percy. 

Let vulgar spirits basely wait for proof, 

She loves another — that's enoughTor Douglas. 

Haby. Be patient 

Doug. Be a tame convenient husband? 

And meanly wait for circumstantial guilt ? 
No — I am nice as the first Caesar was, 
And start at bare suspicion. [Going. 

Raby {holding him). Douglas, hear me ; 

Thou hast nam'd a Roman husband ; if she's false, 
I mean to prove myself a Roman father. 

[Exit Douglas. 
This marriage was my work, and thus Pm panish'd \ 

Enter Elwina. 

El. Where is my father ? let me fly to meet him ; 

let me clasp his venerable knees. 
And die of joy in his belov'd embrace. 

Raby [avoiding her embrace). Elwina ! 

El. And is that all ? so cold ? 

Raby [sternly). Elwina ! 
El. Then I'm undone, indeed ! How stern his looks 1 

1 will not be repuls'd, I am your child. 
The child of that dear mother you ador'd ; 
You shall not throw me off*; I will grow here, 
And, like the patriarch, wrestle for a blessing. 

Baby {holding her from him). Before I take thee in 
these aged arms. 
Press thee with transport to this beating heart, 
And give a loose to all a parent's fondness. 
Answer, and see thou answer me as truly 
As if the dread enquiry came from heav'n — 
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Does no interior sense of guilt confound thee ? 
Canst thou lay all thy naked soul before me ? 
Can thy unconscious eye encounter mine ? 
Canst thou endure the probe, and never shrink ? 
Can thy firm hand meet mine, and never tremble ? 
Art thou prepar'd to meet the rigid judge ? 
Or to embrace the fond, the melting father ? 

JEL Mysterious heav'n I to what am I reserved ? 

Bftby. Should some rash man, regardless of thy fame, 
And in defiance of thy marriage vows. 
Presume to plead a guilty passion for thee. 
What wDuIdst thou do ? 

EL What honour bids me do. 

Baby. Come to my arms ! [.They embrace. 

El. My father ! 

Raby. Yes, Elwina, 

Thou art my child — thy mother's spotless image. 

Ml. Forgive these tears of mingled joy and doubt ; 
For why that question ? who should seek to please 
The desolate Elwina ? 

Raby. But if any 

Should so presume, canst thou resolve to hate him. 
Whatever his name, whate'er his pride of blood, 
Whate'er his former arrogant pretensions ? 

El. Ha! 

Raby. Dost thou falter ? Have a care, Elwina. 

El. Sir, do not fear me ; am I not your daughter ? 

Raby. Thou hast a higher claim upon thy honour ; 
Thou art Earl Douglas' wife. 

El. {weeps.) I am, indeed ! 

Raby. Unhappy Douglas ! 
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EL Has he then cibmplain'd ? 

Has he presumed to sully my white fame ? 

Mah/. He knows that Percy 

EL Was my destin'd husband; 

By your own promisei by a father's word ; 
And by a tie more strong, more sacred stilly 
Mine, by the &st, firm bond of mutual love. 

Rah/. Now, bymy fears, thy husband told me truth. 

El. If he has told thee that Ay only child 
Was forc'd a helpless victim to die altar; 
Torn from bis arms who had her virgin heart, 
And forc'd to make false vows to one she hated. 
Then, I confess, that he has told thee truth. 

Ral^. Her words are barbed arrows in my heart. 
But 'tis too late« (Aside.) Thou hast appointed 

Harcourt 
To see thee here by stealth in Douglas' absence. 

EL No, by my life ! nor knew I till this moment 
That Harcourt was retum'd. Was it for this 
I taught my heart to struggle with its wrongs ? 
Was it for this I bore my woes in silence ? 
When die fond ties of early love were broken. 
Did my weak soul break out in fond complaints ? 
Did I reproach thee ? Did I call thee cruel ? 
No — I endur'd it all ; and wearied heaven 
To t>less tliat father who destro/d my peace. 

Enler Messengcb. 

Mess. My Lord, a knight. Sir Hubert, as I think. 
But newly landed from the holy wars. 
Entreats admittance* 

Rain/. Let the warrior enter. 

lExit Messenger. 
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AILprivate interests sink at bis approach: 
Ye selfish cares^ be for a moinent banish'd I 
I've now no child ; my country claims -me all. 

EL Weak heart, be stiU, fbr nfbat .hast thou to fear? 

JSfUer Sir Hubert. 

Baby. Welcome, thou gallant knight, Shr Hub^ 
welcome I 
Welcome to Raby Castle ! — In one word, 
Is the King safe? Is Palestine subdued. 

Sir Hu. The King is safe, and Palestine subdu'd. 
JRabj^, Blest be the God of armies ! Now, Sir 
Hubert, 
By all the saints thou'rt a right noble knight 1 

why was I too old for this crusade ? 

1 think it would have made me young again. 
Could I, like thee, have seen the hated crescent 
Yield to the Christian cross. — How now, Elwina } 
What! cold at news which might awake the dead ! 
If there's a drop in thy degenerate veins 

That glows not now, thou art not Raby's daughter. 
Jjt is religion's cause, the cause of heaven ! 

EL When policy assumes religion's name, 
And wears the sanctimonious garb of faith. 
Only to colour fraud and license murder, 
War then is tenfold guilt. 

Baby, Blaspheming girl I 

El 'Tis not the crosier, nor the pontiff's robe, 
Nor outward show, nor form of sanctity, 
Nor Palestine destroy'd, nor Jordan's banks 
Delug'd with blood of slaughter'd infidels. 
No, nor th' extinction of the Eestem world, 
Nor all the wild, pernicious, bigot rage 
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Of mad crusades, can bribe that Power, who sees 
The motive with the act. O blind to think 
Fanatic wars can please the Prince of Peace I 
He who erects his altar in the heart, 
Abhors the sacrifice of human blood, 
And hate the false devotion of that zeal 
Which massacres the world he died to save. 

Haby. O impious rage ! If thou wouldst shun my 
curse. 
No more I charge thee. — Tell me, good Sir 

Hubert, 
Say, have our arms achieved this glorious deed, 
I fear to ask, without much Christian bloodshed ? 

£/. Now Heaven support me ! \_Aside. 

Sir Hu. My good lord of Raby, 

Imperfect is the sum of human glory ! 
Would I could tell thee that the field was won 
Without the death of such illustrious knights. 
As makes the high-flush'd cheek of victory pale. 

EL Why should I tremble thus ? [Aside. 

Hahjf. Whom have we lost? 

&ir Htu The noble Cli£Pord, Walsingham, and 
Grey, 
Sir Harry Hastings, and the valia:nt Pembroke : 
All men of choicest note. 

Baby. O that my name 

Had been enroU'd in such a list of heroes ! 
If I was too infirm to serve my country, 
I might have prov'd my love by dying for her. 

EL Were there no more ? 

Sir Hu. But few of noble blood. 

But the brave youth who gain'd bright glory's palm. 
The flower of knighthood, and the plume of war. 
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Who bore his banner foremost in the field, 
Yet conquered more by mercy than the sword, 
Was Percy. 

EL Then he lives ! {^Aside* 

Baby. Did he ? Did Percy ? 

O gallant youth, then Tm thy foe no more ; 
Who conquers for my country is my friend ! 
His fame shall add new glories to a house, 
Where never maid was false, nor knight disloyal. 

Sir Hu, You do embalm him, lady, with your tears : 
They grace the grave of glory where he lies. 
He di^ the death of honour. 

El. Said'st thou — died ? 

Sir Hu. Beneath the towers of Solyma he fell. 

m. ohi 

Sir Hu. Look to the Lady. 

[ELWiNA^mfo in her father's arms. 

Moby. Gentle knight, retire — 

'Tis an infirmity of nature in her. 
She ever mourns at any tale of blood ; 
She will be well anon — mean time. Sir Hubert, 
You'll grace our castle with your fiiendly sojourn. 

Sir Hu. I must return with speed — health to the 
lady ! [Eait Hubert. 

Baby. Look up, Elwina. Should her husband come ! 
Yet she revives not. 

Enter Douglas. 

Doug. Ha ! Elwina fainting ? 

My Lord, I fear you have too harshly chid her. 
Her gentle nature could not brook your sternness. 
She wakes, she stirs^ she feels returning life. 
My love ! [He takes her hand. 
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El. O Percy ! 

Doug, (starts.) Do my senses feil me? 

EL My Percy, 'tis Elwina calls. 

Doug. Hell, hell ! 

Maby. Retire awhile, my daughter. 

EL Douglas here ? 

My father and my husband ? O for pity. 

lEa:it Elwina, casting a look of anguish on both. 

Doug. Now, now confess she well deserves my ven- 
geance I 
Before my face to call upon my foe I 

Italji/. Upon a foe who has no power to hurt thee* 
Earl Percy's slain. 

Doug. I live again. -^ But hold — 

Did she not weep ? She did, and wept for Percy, 
If she laments him, he's myv rival still. 
And not the grave can bury my resentment. 
I can be jealous of the dead. 

Rain/. No more. 

The truly brave are still the truly gen'rous ; 
Now, Douglas, is the time to prove thee both. 
If it be true that she did once love Percy, 
Thon hast no more to fear, siiice Percy's dead: 
Release young Harcourt, let him see Elwina, 
'Twill serve a double purpose, 'twill at once 
Prove Percy's death, and thy unchang'd affection^ 
Be gentle to my child, and win her heart 
By confidence and unreproaching love. 

Doug. By heav'n thou counsel'st well : it shall be 
done. 
Go set bim free, and let him have admittance 
To my Elwiaa's presence. 
. BcA^ Farewell, Douglas 
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Show thou believ'st her faithful, and she'll prove so. 

lEa^it Rabt. 
Doug. Northumberland is dead — that thought is 
peace ! 
Her heart may yet be mine ; transporting hope 1 
Percy was gentle, ev'n a foe avows it, 
And I'll be milder than a summer's breeze. 
Yes, thou most lovely, most ador'd of women ! 
I'll trace each virtue, copy every grace. 
Of my bless'd rival, happier in his death 
To be thus lov'd, than living to be scorn'd. 



ACT III. 
SCENE -^ A Garden at Raby Castle ivith a Bower* 

Enter Percy and Sib Hubert. 

Sir Htu O Percy I that thou liv'st, and art rei- 
turn'd. 
More joys my soul than all the mighty conquests 
That sun beheld, which rose on Syria's ruin. 

Per. I've told thee, good Sir Hubert, by what 
wonder 
I was preserv'd, though number'd with the slain. 

Sir Hu. 'Twas strange, indeed ! 

Per. 'Twas Heaven's immediate work i 

But let me now indulge a dearer joy. 
Talk of a richer gift of Mercy's hand ; 
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A gift so precious to my doting heart, 
That life preserved is but a second blessing. 

Hubert, let my soul indulge its softness I 
The hour, the spot is sacred to Elwina. 
This was her fav'rite walk ; I well remember, 
(For who forgets that loves as I have lov'd ?) 
'Twas in that very bower she gave this scarf, 
Wrought by the hand of love ; she bound it on. 
And, smilling, cried. Whatever befall us, Percy, 
Be this the sacred pledge of faith between us. 

1 knelt, and swore, call'd every power to witness. 
No time nor circumstance should force it from me ! 
But vow'd to lose my life and this together. 
Here I repeat my vow. 

Si?' Hu. Is this the man 

Beneath whose single arm an host was crush'd ? 
He at whose name the Saracen turn'd pale ? 
Who, when he fell, made conquering armies weep. 
And mourn a victory they had bought so dear ? 
How has he chang'd the trumpet's martial note. 
And all the stirring clangor of the war. 
For the soft melting of the lover's lute ! 
Why are thine eyes still bent upon the bower ? 

Per. O Hubert, Hubert ! to a soul enamour'd 
There is a sort of local sympathy. 
Which, when we view the scenes of early passion, 
Paints the bright image of the object lov'd 
In stronger colours than remoter scenes 
Could ever paint it ; realises shadow ; 
Embodies vacancy ; lends shape and being 
To airy fantasy ; substance to thought ; 
Fiction to truth, and breath and voice to words ; 
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Dresses the object up in all its charms ; 
Talks to it nearer, frames its answers kinder. 
And turns imagination into sight. 

Sir Hu. I should not be believ'd in Percy's camp, 
If I should tell them that their gallant leader, 
The bold Northumberland, the British Mars, 
Renouncing war, dissolv'd in amorous wishes, 
Loiter'd in shades, and pin'd in rosy bowers. 
To catch a transient glance of two bright eyes. 

Per* Enough of conquest, and enough of war ! 
Ambition's cloy'd — the heart resumes its rights. 
When England's king, and England's good requir'd^ 
This arm not idly the keen falchion bore. 
Enough — for vaunting misbecomes a soldier. 
I live, I am return'd — am near Elwina ! 
&est thou those turrets ? Yes, that castle holds her. 
But wherefore tell thee this ? for thou hast seen her. 
How look'd, what said she ? Did she hear the tale 
Of my imagin'd death without emotion ? 

Sir Hu. Percy, thou hast seen the musk-rose newly 
blown 

Disclose its bashful beauties to the sun ; 

When, lo ! a chilling storm at once descends. 

Sweeps all its blushing glorjes to the dust. 

Bows its fair head, and blasts its opening charms. 

So droop'd the maid, beneath the cruel weight 

Of my sad tale. 

Per. So tender, and so true I 

Sir Hu. I left her fainting in her father's arms. 

The dying flower yet hanging on the tree. 

E'en Raby melted at the news I brought. 

And envied thee thy glory. 

TOL, II, o 
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Per. Then I am Idest \ 

His hate subdued^ I've nothing more to fear. 

Sir Hu. My embassy despatched, I lieft tbe casde^ 
Nor spoke to any of Lord Raby*s household) 
For fear the King should chide die tardiness 
Of my return. My joy to find you living 
You have already heard. 

Per. But where is Harcourt ? 

E'er this be should have seen her, told her all ; 
How I srurviv'd, retum'd — and how I love I 
I tremble at the near approach of bliss, 
And scarcely can sustain the joy which waite me. 

Sir Htu Grant heav^en the fair one pn^e but half 
so true ! 

Per. O she is truth itself I 

Sir Hu. She may be diang^^ 

Spite of her tears, her fainting, and alarms. 
I know the sex, know them as nature made 'em. 
Not such as. lovers wish, and poets feign. 

Per. Away ! nor (ioubt a virtue so consummate. 
And yet I tremble. Why does terror shake 
These firm-strung nerves ? But 'twill be ever thus 
When beav'n pr^ares us more than human bliss, 
And gives us only human strength to bear it. 

Sir Hu. What beam of brightness breaks throi^ 
yonder gloom ? 

Per. Hubert — — she comes ! By all my hopes sbe 
comes ! 
'Tis she -^ the blissful vision is Elwina ! 
But, ah ! what 'mean those tears ? -^ For me she 

weeps ! 
O transport I — go. — I'll listen unobserv'd, •**« 
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And ilbr a moment tagte^ in silent joy, 
The banquet of a tear which falls for lov«« 

[JSriV Sir Hubert. Percy goes into the Bamer. 

Enter Elwjjbta. • 

EL Shall I not weep ? and have I then no cause ? 
If I could break th' eternal bands of death. 
And wrench the sceptre from his iron grasp ; 
If I couid bid the yawning sepulchre 
Restore to life its long-committed dust ; 
If I could teach the slaughtering hand of war, 
To give me back my dear, my murder'd Percy, 
Then I indeed might once more cease to weep, 
f Percy comes otd of the B<mer^ 

Per. Then cease, for Percy lives. 

El. Protect me, heaven ! 

Per. O joy unspeakable ; my life, my love ! 
End of my toils, and crown of all my cares ! 
Kind as consenting peace, as conquest bright, 
Dearer than arms, and lovelier than renown I 

El. It is his voice — it is, it is my Percy \ 
And dost thou Jive ? 

Per. I never liv'd till now. 

EL And did my sighs, and did my sorrows reach 
thee? 
And art thou come at last to dry ray tears ? 
How didst thou *scape the fury of the foe ? 

Per. Thy guardian genius hovered o'er the field, 
And turn'd the hostile spear from Percy's breast, 
Lest thy fair image should be wounded there. 
But Harcourt should have told thee all my fate, 

How I survived 

o 2 
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EL Alas ! I have not seen him. 

Oh ! I have suffered much. 

Per. Of that no more ; 

For every minute of our future lives 
Shall be so bless'd, that we will learn to wonder 
How we could ever think we were unhappy. 

El. Percy — I cannot speak. 

Per. Those tears, how eloquent f 

I would not change this motionless, mute joy, 
For the sweet strains of angels : I look down 
With pity on the rest of human kind, 
However great may be their fame or happiness. 
And think their niggard fate has giv'n them nothing, 
Not giving thee ; or granting some small blessing, 
Denies them my capacity to feel it. 

EL Alas ! what mean you ? 

Per. Can I speak my meaning ? 

'Tis of such magnitude that words would wrong it; 
But surely my Elwina's faithful bosom 
Should beat in kind responses of delight, 
And feel, but never question, what I mean. 

EL Hold, hold, my heart, thou hast much more to 
suffer ! 

Pe7\ Let the slow form, and tedious ceremony 
Wait on the splendid victims of ambition. 
Love stays for none of these. Thy father's soften'd, 
He will forget the fatal Cheviot Chase ; 
Raby is brave, and I have serv'd my country; 
I would not boast ; it was for thee I conquer'd. 
Then come, my love ! 

EL O never, never, never. 
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Pet\ Am I awake ? Is that Elwina's voice ? 

El. Percy, thou most ador'd — and most deceived ! 
If ever fortitude sustained thy soul, 
When vulgar minds have sunk beneath the stroke, 

Let thy imperial spirit now support thee. 

If thou canst be so wondrous merciful, 
Do not, O do not curse me ; — but thou wilt. 
Thou must — for I have done a fearful deed, 
A deed of wild despair, a deed of horror : 
I am, I am — 

Per. Speak, say, what art thou ? 

El. Married. 

Per. Oh ! 

El. Percy, I think I begg'd thee not to curse me ; 
But now I do revoke the fond petition. 
Speak! ease thy bursting'soul ; reproach, upbraid, 
O'erwhelm me with thy wrongs — Fll bear it all. 

Per. Open thou earth and hide me from her sight \ 
Didst thou not bid me curse thee ? 

El. Mercy! mercy! 

Per. And have I *scap'd the Saracen's fell sword, 
Only to perish by Elwina's guilt? 
I would have bar'd my bosom to the foe, 
I would have died, had I but known you wish'd it. 

El. Percy, I lov'd thee most when most I wrong'd 
thee: 
Yes, by these tears I did. 

Per. Married ! just heav'n ! 

Married ! to whom ? Yet wherefore should I know ? 
It cannot add fresh horrors to thy crime, 
Or my destruction. 

El. Oh ! 'twill add to both. 

08 
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How shall I tell? Prepare for somethiag dreadful. 
Hafi thou not heard of -*^ Douglas ? 

Per. Why, 'tis well ! 

Thou Power Supreme ! why waste thy wrath on me ? 
Why arm omnipotence to crush a worm? 
I could have fall'n without this waste of ruin. 
Married to Douglas ! By my wrongs I like it; 
*Tis perfidy complete, 'tis finished falsehood ; 
'Tis adding fresh perdition to the deed; 
'Tis filling up the measure of ofience, 
Till it run o*er with misery. 

I^L Percy, oh ! 

It was my father's deed ! he made his child 
An instrument of vengeance on thy head* 
He wept, and threaten'd, sooth'd me, and commanded. 

Per. And you complied, most duteously complied ! 

El. I could withstand his fury; but his tears, 
Ah, they undid me ! Percy, dost thou know 
The cruel tyranny of tenderness ? 
Hast thoU e'er felt a father's warm embrace ? 
Hast thou e'er seen a father's flowing tears. 
And known that thou couldst wipe those tears away? 
If thou hast felt, and hast resisted these^ 
Then thou mayst curse my weakness; but if not, 
Thou canst not pity, for thou canst not judge. 

Pe7\ Let me not hear the music of thy voice, 
Or I shall love thee still : I shall forget 
Thy fatal marriage, and my savage wrongs. 

M. Dost thou not hate me, Percy ? 

Per. Hate thee I Yes, 

As dying martyrs hate the righteous cause 
Of that bless'd Power for whom they bleed — 
I hate thee. ( They look at each other in silent agony.) 
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Enter Harcourt. 

Har. Forgive, my Lord, your faithful knight — 

•Per, Come, Harcourt, 

Come, and behold the wretch who once was Percy. 

Har. With grief I've learn'd the whol^ unhappy 
tale. 
Earl Douglas, whose suspicion never sleeps 

Per. What ! is the tyrant jealous ? 

El. Hear him, Percy, 

Per. I will command my rage. — Go on. 

Har. Earl Douglas 

Knew by my arms and my accoutrements 
That I belong'd to you ;, he questioned much. 
And much he menac'd me, but both alike 
In vain ; he then arrested and confin'd me, 

Per. Arrest my knight ? The Scot shall answer it. 

El. How came you now released ? 

Har. Your noble father 

Obtained my freedom, having learn'd from Hubert 
The news of Percy's death. The good old lord, 
Hearing the King's return, has left the castle 
To do him homage. [7b Percy.] Sir, you had be§t 

retire; 
Your safety is endanger'd by your stay. 
I fear should Douglas know — - — 

Pe?'. Should Douglas know ! 

Why what new magic's in the name of Douglas, 
That it should strike Northumberland with fear? 
Go, seek the haughty Scot, and tell him — No -^ 
Conduct me to his presence. 

El. Percy, hold ; 

Think not 'tis Douglas — 'tis 

o 4 
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Per. I know it well 

Thou mean'st to tell me 'tis Elwina husband; 
Why that inflames me to superior madness. 
This happy husband, this triumphant Douglas, 
Shall not insult my misery with his bliss. 
I'll blast the golden promise of his joys. 

Conduct me to him — nay, I will have way 

Come, let us seek this husband. 

JE/. Percy, hear me. 

When I was robb'd of all my peace of mind, 
My cruel fortune left me still one blessing. 
One solitary blessing, to console me ; 
It was njy fame. — 'Tis a rich jewel, Percy, 
And I must keep it spotless and unsoil'd : 
But thou wouldst plunder what e'en Douglas spar'd, 
And rob this single gem of all its brightness. 

Per. Go — thou wast born to rule the fate of Percy. 
Thou art my conqueror still. 

jE/. What noise is that ? 

[Harcourt goes to the side of the stage.'] 

Per. Why art thou thus alarm'd ? 

El. ■ Alas ! I feel 

The cowardice and terrors oiF the wicked. 
Without their sense of guilt. 

Har. My Lord, 'tis Douglas. 

El. Fly, Percy, and for ever ! 

Per. Fly from Douglas ? 

El. Then stay, barbarian, and at once destroy 
My life and fame. 

Per. That thought is death. I go. 

My honour to thy dearer honour yields. 

El. Yet, yet thou art not gone ! 
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Pef. Farewell, farew 

{Exit Percy. 
El. I dare not meet the searching eye of Douglas. 
I must conceal my terrors. 

Douglas at the side^ with his sword dramn, Edric 

hold^ him, . 

Doug. Give me way. 

Ed. Thou shalt not enter. 

Doug, {struggling with Edric.) If there were no hell. 
It would defraud my vengeance of its edge, 
And he should live. 

{Breaks from Edric and comes forward. 
Curs'd chance ! he is not here. 
El. {going.) I dare not meet his fury. 

Doug. See she flies 

With every mark of guilt — Go, search the bower. 

{Aside to Edric 
He shall not thus escape. — Madam, return. {Aloud. 
Now, honest Douglas, learn of her to feign. {Aside. 
Alone, Elwina? who just parted hence? 

[ With affected composure. 
El. My Lord, 'twas Harcourt; sure you must have 

met him. 
Doug. O exquisite dissembler ! No one else ? 
El. . My lord! 

Doug. How I enjoy her criminal confusion ! 
You tremble, madam. 

EL Wherefore should I tremble ? 

By your permission Harcourt was admitted ; 
'Twas no mysterious secret introduction. 

Doug. And yet you seem alarm'd. — If Harcourt^s 
presence 
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Thus a^tates each nerve, makes every pulse 
Thus wildly ^hrob, and the warm tides of blood 
Mount in quick rushing tumults to your check ; 
If friendship can excite such strong eraotionsj 
What tremors had a lover's presence caus'd ? 

El. Ungenerous man ! 

Doug. I feast upon her terrors. [^Aside. 

The story of his death was well contrived ; 

But it affects not me ; I have a wife, 
Compar'd with whom cold Dian was unchaste. 

ITkkes her /tand^ 
But mark me well — though it concerns not you -— 
If there's a sin more deeply black than others, 
Distinguish'd from the list of common crimes, 
A legion in itself, and doubly dear 
To the dark prince of hell, it is — Hyprocrisy. 

[ Throws her from him^ and exit. 
EL Yes, I will bear his fearful indignation I 
Thou melting heart be firm as adamant ; 
Ye shattered nerves be strung with manly force, 
That I may conquer all my sex's weakness, 
And live as free from terror as from guilt. 
Nor shall this bleeding bosom lodge one thought. 
Cherish one wish, or harbour one desire. 
That angels may not hear, and Douglas know. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene — TTie Hall. 

Enter' Douglas, his sword drawn and bloody in one 
handf in the other a letter, Harcoubt wotmded. 

I^oug. Tkaiik)R, no more. This letter shows thy 
office. 
Twice hast thou robb'd me of my dear revenge. 
I took thee for thy leader. — Thy base blood 
Would stain the noble temper of my sword \ 
But as the pander to thy master's lust 
Thou justly fall'st by a wrong'd husband's hand. 

Har. Thy wife is innocent. 

Doug. Take him away. 

Har. Percy, revenge my fall ! 

\Guards bear Harcourt in. 

Doug. Now for the letter ! 

He begs once more to see her — so 'tis plain 

They have already met ! — but to the rest 

\B,eads*'] " In vain you wish me to restore the scarf^ 
" Dear pledge of love ; while I have life I'll wear it; 
'Tis next my heart : no pow'r shall force it thence. 
Whene'er you see it in another's hand 
Conclude me dead." — My curses on them both \ 
How tamely I peruse my shame ! But thus, 
Thus let me tear the guilty characters 
Which register my infamy : and thus, 
Thus would I scatter to the winds of heav'n 
Hie vile complotters of my foul dishonour. 

{^Tears the letter in the utmost agitation. 
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Enter Edric. 

Ed. My lord 

Doi^. (in the utmost fury^ not seeir^ Edric.) The 
scarf ! 

Ed. Lord Douglas. 

Doug, {still not hearing him.) Yes, the scarf ! 
Percy, I thank thee for the glorious thought ! 
I'll cherish it ; 'twill sweeten all my pangs. 
And add a keener relish to revenge ! 

Ed. My Lord ! 

Doug. How, Edric here ? 

Ed. What niew distress ? 

Doug. Dost thou expect I should recount my shame? 
Dwell on each circumstance of my disgrace, 
And swell my infamy into a tale, 
Till I become the scorn of every fool. 
And branded as a weak believing husband ? 
Rage will not let me. — But — my wife is false. 

Ed. Art thou convinced ? 

Doug, The chronicles of hell 

Cannot produce a falser. — But what news 
Of her curs'd paramour ? 

Ed. He has escap'd. 

Doug. Hast thou examined ev'ry avenue ? 
Each spot ? the grove ? the bower, her fav'rite haunt? 

Ed. I've search'd them all. 

Doug. He shall be yet pursu'd. 

Set guards at ev'ry gate. — Let none depart 
Or gain admittance here without my knowledge. 

Ed. What can their purpose be ? 

Doug. Is it not clear ? 

Harcourt has rais'd his arm against my life. 
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He fail'd ; the blow is now reserv'd for Percy ; 

Then with his sword, fresh reeking from my heart, 

He'll revel with that wanton o'er my tomb ; 

Nor will he bring her aught she'll hold so dear 

As the curs'd hand with which he slew her husband. 

But he shall die ! I'll drown my rage in blood I 

Yes ! here I do devote the forfeit blood 

Of him my soul abhors, >a rich libation 

On thy infernal altar, black Revenge ! lExeufU. 

. Scene changes to the Garden. 

Enter Elwina. 

EL Each avenue is so beset with guards. 
And lynx-ey'd Jealousy so broad awake. 
He cannot pass unseen. Protect him, heaven I 

Enter Birtha. 

My Birtha, is he safe ? Has he escap'd ? 

jB/r. I know not. I despatch'd young Harcourt 
strait. 
To bid him quit the castle as you order'd. 
Restore the scarf, and never see you more. 
But how the hard injunction was receiv'd. 
Or what has happen'd since, I'm yet to learn. 

El. O when shall I be eas'd of all .my cares, 
And in the quiet bosom of the grave 
Lay down this weary head ? — I'm sick at heart ! 
Should Douglas intercept his flight I 

Bir. Be calm ; 

Douglas this very moment left the castle 
With seeming peace. 
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£/• Ah, theoy indeed, there's danger ! 

Birtha, whene'er suspicion feigns to sleep, 
'Tis but to make its careless prey secure. 

Bin Should Percy cmce again entreat to see tbee^ 
'Twere best admit him ; from thy lips alone 
He will submit to hear hi« final doom 
Of everlasting exile. 

EL IKrtha, no : 

If honour would allow the wife of Douglas 
To meet his rival, yet I durst not do it. 
Percy ! too much this rebel heart is thine : 
Too deeply should I feel each pang I gave ! 
I cannot hate — but I will banish thee. i 

Inexorable duty, O forgive, 
If I can do no more ! 

Bir. If he remains, 

As I suspect, within the castle walls, 
'Twere best I sought him out 

El. Then tell him, Biitfaa, 

But, oh ! widi gentleness, with mercy tdl bim, 
That we must never, never meet again. 
The purport of thy tale must be severe. 
Most strong and absolute die prohibition ; 
But let thy tenderness embalm the wound 
My virtue gives. O soften his despair ; 
But si^ "— we meet no more. 

Enter Pebcy. 

Rash man, he's here I 
[_Sh€ attempts to gOy he seizes her hand. 
Per. I will be heard ; nay, fly not ! I will speak ; 



Lost as. I am, I will not be denied 
The mournful consolatioci to complain. 
EL Percy, I charge tliee^ leave me. 
Per. Tyrant, no : 

I blush at my obedience, blush to think 
I left thee here alone, to brave the danger 
I now return to share. 

EL That danger's post : 

Douglas was soon appeas'd ; he nothing knows. 
Then leave me, I conjure thee, nor again 
Endanger my repose. Yet, e'er thou goest, 
Restore the scarf. 

- Per. Unkind Elwina, never ; 

*Tis all that's left me of my buried joys ; 
All which reminds me that I once was liappy. 
My letter told thee I would ne'er restore it., 
EL Letter ? what letter ? 

Per. T^at I sent by Harcourt. 

EL Which I have ne'er receiv'd. Douglas per- 
haps-^ 
Who knows ? 

Bir. Harcourt, tf dade his watchfulness, 

Might prtidenlly retire. 

EL Grant, heav'n, it prove so f 

[Elwina gotng, Percy holds her. 
Per. Hear me, Elwina, the most savage honour 
Forbids not that poor grace. 

EL It bids me fly thee. 

Per. Then e'er thoa gb'st, if we indeed must part, 
To soothe the horrors of eternal esdle. 
Say but -*— thou pitiest me I 

EL ifmeps^ O Perc^^^pty thee ! 
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Imperious honour ! — surely I may pity him. 

Yet, wherefore pity ? no, I envy thee : 

For thou hast stil' v.cj liberty to weep; 

In thee 'twill be no crime ; thy tears are guiltless. 

For they infringe no duty, stain no honour^ 

And blct lio vow : but mine are criminal. 

Are drops of shame, which wash the cheek of guilt, 

And every' tear I shed dishonours Douglas. 

Per. I swear my jealous love e'en grudges thine . 
Thy sad pre-eminence in wretchedness. 

jB/. Rouse, rouse, my slumb'ring virtue ! Percy, 
hear me. 
Heaven, when it gives such high-wrought souls as 

thine, 
Still gives as great occasions to exert them. 
If thou wast form'd so noble, brave, and gen'rous, 
'Twas to surmount the passions which enslave 
The gross of human kind. — 'Tis their low boast 
To yield to trials thou art call'd to conquer. 
Criterion of great souls ! - — Then think, O think. 
She, whom thou once didst love, is now another's. 

Per. Go on — and tell me that that other's Douglas. 

TBI. Whate'er his name, he claims respect from me : 
His honour's in my keeping, and I hold 
The trust so pure, its sanctity is hurt 
E'en by thy presence. 

Per. Thou again hast conquer'd.. 

Celestial Virtue, like the angel-spirit. 
Whose flaming sword defended Paradise, 
Stands guard on ev'ry charm. — Elwina, yes. 
To triumph over Douglas we'll be virtuous. 

£/. 'Tis not enough to be, — we must appear so ; 
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High minds disdain the shadow of offence, 
Nor must their whiteness wear the hue of guilt. 

Per. I shall retract — I dare not gaze upon thee ; 
My feeble virtue staggers, and again 
The fiends of jealousy torment and haunt me. 
They tear my heart-strings. — ^ Oh ! 

EL Percy ! no more ; 

But spare my iiijur'd honour the afiront 
To vindicate itself. 

Per. But love ! 

m. But glory ! 

Per. Enough ! a ray of thy sublimer spirit 
Has warm'd my dying honour to a flame ! 
One effort, and 'tis done. The world shall say. 
When they shall speak of my disastrous love, 
Percy deserv'd Elwina though he lost her. 
Fond tears blind me not yet ! a little longer. 
Let my sad eyes a little longer gaze. 
And leave their last beams here. 

-E?. {tvrhs from him.) I do not weep. 

Per. Not weep ! Then why those eyes avoiding 
mine? 
And why that broken voice ? those trembling accents ? 
That sigh which rends my soul? 

El. No more, no more. 

Per. That pang decides it. Come — FU die at 
once; 
Thou Pow'r Supreme ! take all the length of days, 
And all the blessings kept in store for me. 
And add to her account. — Yet turn once more. 
One little look, one last, short glimpse of day. 
And then a long dark night. — Hold, hold, my heart, 
O break not yet, while I behold her sweetness ; 

VOL. 11. p 
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For after this dear, mournful, tender moment, 
I shall have nothing more to do with life. 
EL I pray thee go. 

Per. 'Tis terrible to nature ! 

With pangs like these the soul and body part I 
And thus, but, oh ! with far less agony. 
The dying wretch still grasps to hold his being. 
Thus clings to life, thus dreads the dark unknown, 
Thus struggles to the end to keep his hold ; 
And when the last convulsive groan of death 
Dislodges the sad spirit — thus it lingers. 
Thus fondly hovers o'er the form it lov'd. 
Once, and no more — farewell, fiirewell ! 
El. For ever ! 

[ JTiey look at each other for some time, 
then exit Percy. 
{After a pause.) 'Tis past ~ the conflict's past \ 
retire, my Birtha. 
I would address me to the throne of grace. 

Bin May heav'n restore that peace thy bosom 
wants ! [_Eant Birtha. 

EL {kneels,) Look down, thou awful, heart-in- 
specting Judge, 
Look down, with mercy, on thine erring creature, 
And teach my soul the lowliness it needs I 
That genuine penitence vouchsafe to give, 
That inward purity of heart and life. 
Which mourns the past offence, and shuns the future ! 
And if some sad remains of human weakness 
Should sometimes mingle with my best resolves, 
O breathe thy spirit on this wayward heart. 
And teach me to reject th' intruding 3in, 
In its first birth of thought ! ' [Noise without. 
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What noise is that? 
The clash of swords ! Should Douglas be returned? 

Enter Douglas and FEncyJ^hting. 

Doug. Yield, villain, yield. 
Per. Not till this good right arm 

Shall fail its master. 

Doug. This to thy heart then* 

Per. Defend thy own. 

{They fight. Percy disarms Douglas. 
Doug. Confusion, death, and hell I 

Ed. {without.) This way I heard the noise. 

Enter Edric and many Knights and Guards from 

every part of the Stage. 

Per. Curs*d treachery ! 

But dearly will I sell my life. 

Doug. Seize on him. 

Per. I'm taken in the toils. 

[Percy is surrounded ly Guards^ 
*ixiho take his sword. 
Doug. In the curs'd snare 

Thou laidst for me, traitor, thyself art caught. 
El. He never sought thy life. 
Doug. Adulteress, peace I 

The villain Harcourt too — but he's at rest. 
Per. Douglas, I'm in thy pow'r; but do not 
triumph, 
Percy's betray'd, not conquer'd. Come, despatch me. 
El. {to Douglas.) O do not, do not kill him ! 
Per. Madam, forbear ; 

For by the glorious shades of my great fathers, 

p 2 
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Their godlike spirit is not so extinct, 
ITiat I should owe my life to that vile Scot. 
Though dangers close me round on every side. 
And death besets me — I am Percy still. 

Doiig. Sorceress, FU disappoint thee — he shall die ; 
Thy minion shall expire before thy face ; 
Yes, I will feast my hatred with your pangs ; 
And make his dying groans and thy fond tears 
A banquet for my vengeance. 

EL Savage tyrant ! 

I would have fall'n a silent sacrifice. 
So thou hadst spar'd my fame : I never wrong'd thee. 

Per. She knew not of my coming; I alone 
Have been to blame — spite of her interdiction, 
I hither came. She's pure as spotless saints. 

El. I will not be excus'd by Percy's crime : 
So white my innocence, it does not ask 
The shade of others' faults to set it off; 
Nor shall he need to sully his fair fame, 
To throw a brighter lustre round my virtue. 

Dotig. Yet he can only die — but death for honour f 
Ye pow'rs of hell, who take malignant joy 
In human bloodshed, give me some dire means, ^ 
Wild as my hate and desperate as my wrongs ! 

Per. Enough of words. — Thou know'st I hate thee, 

Douglas ; 

'Tis steadfast, fix'd hereditary hate. 

As thine for me ; our fathers did bequeath it, 

As part of bur unalienable birthright. 

Which nought but death can end. — Come, ^nd it 

here. 
JEL fjcneels.) Hold, Douglar^ hold ! — not for my- 

. self I kneel. 
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I do not plead for Percy, but for thee; 

Arm not thy hand against thy future peace ; 

Spare thy brave breast the tortures of remorse, — 

Stain not a life of unpolluted honour, 

For, oh ! as surely as thou strik'st at Percy, 

Thou wilt for ever stab the fame of Douglas. 

Per. Finish the bloody work. 

Ikyug. Then take thy wish* 

Fer. Why dost thou start? 

[Percy hares his bosom; Douglas advances to stab him^ 

and discovers the Scarf."} 

Ihug. Her scarf upon his breast ! 

The blasting sight converts me into stone ; 
Withers my pow'rs like cowardice or age ; 
Curdles the blood within my shiv'ring veins. 
And palsies my bold arm. 

Per. {ironically to the Knights.) Hear you, his 
friends ; 
Bear witness to the glorious, great exploit. 
Record it in the annals of his race. 
That Douglas — the renown'd, the valiant Douglas, 
Fenc'd round with guards, and safe in his own castle, 
Surprised a knight unarm'd, and bravely slew him. 

Doug, (throwing away his dagger.) 'Tis true— ^1 am 
the very stain of knighthood. 
How is my glory dimm'd ! 

EL It blazes brighter ! 

Douglas was only brave — he now is gen'rous ! 

Per. This action has rescor'd thee to thy rank. 
And makes thee worthy to contend with Percy. 

PS 
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Doug. Thy joy will be as short as 'tis insulting. 

[To Elwina. 
And thou, imperious boy, restrain thy boasting, 
Thou hast sav'd my honour, not remov'd my hate; 
For my soul loathes thee for the obligation. 
Give him his sword . 

Per. Now thou'rt a iioble foe, 

And in the field of honour I will meet thee. 
As knight encount'ring knight 

El. Stay, Percy, stay. 

Strike at the wretched cause of all, strike here ; 
Here sheathe thy thirsty sword, but spare my hus- 
band. 

Doug. Turn, madam, and address those vows to me^ 
To spare the precious life of him you love. 
Ev'n now you triumph in the death of Douglas ; 
Now your loose fancy kindles at the thought. 
And wildly rioting in lawless hope. 
Indulges in the adultery of the mind. 
But rU defeat that wish. — Guards, bear her in. 
Nay, do not struggle. {She is borne in. 

Per^ Let our deaths suffice. 

And reverence virtue in that form enshrin'd. 

Doug. Provoke my rage no farther. I have kindled 
The burning torch of never-dying vengeance 
At love's expiring lamp. — But mark me, friends. 
If Percy's happier genius should prevail. 
And I should fall, give him safe conduct hence ; 
Be all observance paid him. — Let him meet 
Th' exactest courtesy which knighthood owes. 

{Aside to Edric. 
Within I've something for thy private ear. 
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Per. Now shall this mutual fury be appeas'd I 
These eager hands shall soon be drench'd in slaughter ! 
Yes — like two famish'd vultures snuffing blood, 
And panting to destroy, we'll rush to combat ; 
Yet I've the deepest, deadliest cause of hate, 
I am but Percy, thou'rt — Elwina's husband. 
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Scene — Elwina*^ Apartment. 

JEi. Thou who in judgment still remember'st mercy, 

Look down upon my woes, preserve my husband. 

Preserve my husband I Ah, I dai'e not ask it; 

My very pray'rs may pull down ruin on me ! 

If Douglas should survive, what llien becomes 

Of — him -— I dare not name ? And if he conquers 

I've slain my husband. Agonising state. 

When I can neither hope, nor think, nor pray, 

But guilt involves me ! Sure to know the worst 

Were transport to the torture of suspense. 

When each event is big with equal horror. 

{Looks out.) What, no one yet I This solitude is 

dreadful ! 
My horrors multiply I 

Enter Birtha. 

Thou messenger of woe I 
Bir. Of woe, indeed l 
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jEL How ? is my husband dead ? 

Oh, speak. 

Bir* Your husband lives. 

El. Then farewell Percy ! 

He was the tenderest, truest I Bless him, heav'n, 
With peace eternal, and a crown of glory ! 

Bir. Still are you wrong : the combat is not over. 
Stay flowing tears, and give me leave to speak. 

EL Thou say'st that Percy and my husband live ; 
Then whv this sorrow ? 

Bir. What a task is mine ? 

El. Thou talk'st as if I were a child in grief. 
New to the knowledge of calamity. 
Speak out ; unfold thy tale whatever it be ; 
For I am so familiar with affliction. 
It cannot come in any shape will shock me. 

Bir. How shall I speak ? Thy husband *— — 

El. . What of Douglas ? 

Bir. When all was ready for the fatal combat. 
He calPd his chosen knights, then drew his sword. 
And on it made them swear an awful oath. 
Confirmed by every rite religion bids. 
That they would see perform'd his last request, 
Be it whatever it would. ' — Alas ! they swore. 

El. What did the dreadful preparation mean ? 

Bir. Then to their hands he gave a poison'd cup. 
Compounded of the deadliest herbs and drugs : 
** Take this," said he, ** it is a husband's legacy ; 
Percy may conquer — and — I have a wife ! 
If Douglas falls, Elwina must not live." 

El. Spirit of Herod ! why, 'twas greatly thought ! 
*Twas worthy of the bosom Which conceived it ! 
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Yet sure the project could not be his own : 
For there was kindness — there was mercy in it. 
Yes, Douglas ! yes, my husband, I'll obey thee; 
And bless thy bloody genius which devis'd 
The deadly means to make obedience pleasant, 
To reconcile thy vengeance with my peace. 

Bir, Q spare, for pity spare, my bleeding heart ; 
Inhuman to the last. Unnatural I poison ! 

EL My gentle friend, what is there in a name ? 
The means are little, where the end is kind. 
If it disturb thee, do not call it poi36n ; 
Call it the sweet oblivious di*aught of care, 
My balm of woe, my cordial of affliction, 
The drop of mercy to my fainting soul. 
My kind dismission from a world of sorrow, 
My cup of bliss, my passport to the skies. 

Bir. Hark ! what alarm is that ? 

EL The combat's over ! [Bibtha goes out. 

(ELWiNA5to»& in a fixed attitude j her hands elapsed.) 
Now, gracious Heav'n, sustain me in the trial, 
And bow my spirit to thy just decrees ! 

Re-enter Birtha. 

(Elwina looks steadfastly at her without speaking.) 

Bir. Douglas is fall'n. 

El. Bring me the poison. 

Bir. Never. 

EL Where are the knights? I summon you — ap- 
proach ! 
Draw near, ye awful ministers of &te. 
Dire instruments of posthumous revenge ! 
Come — r I am r^ady ; but your tardy justice 
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Defrauds the vengeance of the injur'd dead. 
Go, see the castle be securely guarded — — 
Let ev*ry gate be barr'd— prevent his entrance* 

Bir. Whose entrance ? 

EL His — the murderer of my husband. 

Bir. He's single, we have hosts of friends. 

M. No matter ; 

Who knows what love and madness may attempt ? 
But here I swear, by all that binds the good, 
Never to see him more. — Unhappy Douglas ! 
O if thy troubled spirit still is conscious 
Of our past woes, look down and hear me swear. 
Yes ! when the legacy thy rage bequeath'd me 
Works at my heart, and conquers struggling nature, 
E'en in that agony I'll still be faithful. 
She who could never loVe, shall yet obey thee^ 
Weep thy hard fate, and die to prove her truth. 

Bir. O unexampled virtue ! [-4 noise without. 

BL Heard you nothing ? 

By all my fears th' insulting conqueror comes. 
O save me, shield me ! 

EfUer Douglas. 

Heav'n and earth, my husband I 

Doug. Yes 

To blast thee with the sight of him thou hat'st. 
Of him thou hastwrong'd: adulteress, ^tis thy husband. 
* EL (kneels*) Blest bQ the fountain of eternal mercy, 
This load of guilt is spar'd me ! Douglas lives ! 
Perhaps both live ! {to Birtha.) Could I be sure 

of that. 
The poison were superfluous, joy would kill me. 
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Doug. Be honest now for oiice, and curse thy stars ; 
Curse thy detested fate which brings thy husband ; 
Thy hated husband, when thy guilty soul 
Reveird in fond, imaginaiy joys 
With thy more happy paramour — just then, 
When thy luxurious fancy had combin'd 
Adulterous lust with murder — then, just then, 
Thus to reverse the scene ! polluted woman I 
Mine is the transport now, and thine the pang. 

EL Whence sprung the false report that thou hadst 
fall'n ? 

Doug. To give thy guilty breast a deeper wound, 
To add a deadlier sting to disappointment, 
I rais'd it — I contriv'd — I sent it thee. 

El. Thou seest me bold, but bold in conscious virtue* 
— That my sad soul may not be stain'd with blood, 
That I may spend my few short hours in peace, 
And die in holy hope of Heav'n's forgiveness. 
Relieve the terrors of my laboring breast. 
Say I am clear of murder — say he lives, 
Say but that little word, that Percy lives ; 
And Alps and Oceans shall divide us ever^ 
As far as universal space can part us. 

Dofug. Canst thou renounce him ? 

El. Tell me that he livesi, 

And thou shalt be the ruler of my fate. 
And life or death shall on thy bidding wait. 
Yes, thou shalt hide me in a convent's gloom. 
From cheerful daylight, and the haunts of men. 
Where sad austerity and ceaseless pray'r 
Shall share my uncomplaining day between them. 

Doug. O hypocrite ! now vengeance to thy office* 
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I had forgot — Percy commends him to thee, 
And by my hand — 

EL How — by thy hand ? 

Doug. Has sent thee 

This precious pledge of love. 

IHe gives her Percy's scarfs 

El. Then Percy's dead ! 

Doug. He is. — O great revenge, thou now art mine ! 
See how convulsive sorrow rends her frame ! 
This, this is transport ! — Injur'd honour, now, 
Receives its vast, its ample retribution. 
She sheds no tears, her grief's too highly wrought ; 
'Tis speechless agony. — She must not feint — 
She shall not 'scape her portion of the pain. 
No I she shall feel the fulness of distress. 
And Wake to keen perception of her woe. 

Bir. Monster! Barbarian! leaveher to her sorrows. 

El. {in a law broken voice.) Douglas — think not I 
faint, because thou seest 
The pale and bloodless cheek of wan despair. 
Fail me not yet, my spirits ; thou cold heart. 
Cherish thy freezing current one short moment, 
And bear thy mighty load a little longer. 

Doug. Percy, I must avow it, bravely fought, — 
J)ied as a hero should ; — but, as he fell^ 
Hear it, fond wanton ; call'd upon thy name. 
And his last guilty breath sigh'd out — Elwina ! 
Come — give a loose to rage, and feed my soul 
With wild complaints and womanish upbraidings* 

El. {in a low solemn voice.) No : 
The sorrow's weak that wastes itself in words. 
Mine is substantial anguish — deep, not loudb 
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I do riot rave. — Resentment's the return 

Of common souls for common injuries. 

Light grief is proud of state, and courts compassion ; 

But there's a dignity in cureless sorrow, 

A sullen grandeur which disdains complaint. 

Rage is for little wrongs — Despair is dumb. 

lEa!eunt Elwina and Birtha. 
Doug. Why this is well ! — her sense of woe is strong ! 
The sharp, keen tooth of gnawing grief dievours her,— 
Feeds on her heart, and pays me back my pangs. 
Since I must perish, 'twill be glorious ruin : 
I fall not singly, but, like some proud tower, 
I'll crush surrounding objects in the wreck. 
And make the devastation wide and dreadful. 

Enter Raby. 

Rain/. O whither shall a wretched father turn ? 
Where fly for comfort ? — Douglas, art thou here ? 
I do not ask for comfort at thy hands. 
I'd but one little c&sket, where I lodg'd 
My precious hoard of wealth, and, like ah idiot, 
I gave my treasure to another's keeping. 
Who did not know the value of the gem. 
But threw it, like a common thing, away. 
And left the plunder'd owiier quite a beggar. 

Doug. What ! art thou come to see thy race dis^ 
honour'd, 
And thy bright sun of gloiy set in blood ? 
I would .have spar'd thy virtues and thy age 
The knowledge of her infamy. 

Bfdn/. *Tis false. 

Had she been base, this sword had drank herjUood, 
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Doug. Ha ! dost thou vindicate the wanton ? 

Baby. Wanton f 

Thou hast defam'd a noble ]ad3r's honour — 
My spotless child — in me behold her champion : 
The strength of Hercules will nerve this arm. 
When lifted in defence of innocence. 
The daughter's virtue for the father's shield 
Will make old Raby still invincible. [Offers to draw. 

Doug. Forbear. 

JRabi/. Thou dost disdain my feeble arm^ 

And scorn my age. 

Doug, There will be blood enough ; 

Nor need thy wither'd veins, old lord, be drain'd^ 
To swell the copious stream. 

Baby. Thou wilt not kill her ? 

Doug. Oh, 'tis a day of horror ! 

Enter Edric and Birtha. 

Ed. Where is Douglas ? 

I come to save him from the deadliest crime 
Revenge did ever meditate. 

Doug. What meanest thou ? 

Ed. This instant fly, and save thy guiltless wife. 

Doug. Save that perfidious — ? 

Ed. That much injur'd woman. 

Bir. Unfortunate, indeed, but» O, most innocent ! 

Ed. In the last solemn article of death. 
That truth-compelling state, when e'en bad men 
Fear to speak falsely, Percy clear'd her fame. 

Doug. I heard him.— 'Twas the guilty fraud of love. 
The scarf, the scarf! that proof of mutual passion 
Giv'n but this day, to ratify their crimes ! 
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Bir. .What means my Lord ? this day ? that fatal 
scarf 
Was giv'n long since, a toy of youthful friendship, 
Long e'er your marriage, e'er you knew Elwina* 

Rahy. 'Tis I am guilty. 

Doug. Ha ! 

Raby. I, — I alone. 

Confusion, honour, pride, parental fondness 
Distract my soul. — Percy was not to blame : 
He was — the destin'd husband of Elwina \ 
He lov'd her ; — was belov'd, — and I approved. 
The tale is long. — « I chang'd my purpose since. 
Forbad their marriage. 

Doi^. And confirm'd my mis'ry ! 

Twice did they meet to-day — my wife and Percy. 

Rahy. I know it. 

Doug. Ha ! -thou knew'st of my dishonour ! 

Thou wast a witness, an approving witness. 
At least a tame one ! 

Rdby. Percy came, 'tis true, 

A constant, tender, but a guiltless lover ! 

Doug. I shall grow mad indeed ! a guiltless lover 1 
Percy, the guiltless lover of my wife ! 

Raby. He knew not she was married. 

Doug. How ! is't possible ! 

Raby. Douglas, 'tis true ; both, both were ignorant; 
He, of her marriage; she, of his return. 

Bir. But now, when we believ'd thee dead, she vow'd 
Never to see thy rival. Instantly, 
Not in a start of momentary passion. 
But, with a martyr's dignity and calmness. 
She bade me bring the poison. 
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Doug. Hadst thou done it, 

Despair had been my portion ! Fly, good Birtha, 
Find out the sufPring saint — describe my griet^ 
And paint my vast extravagance of fondness. 
Tell her I love as never mortal Idv'd — — 
Tell her I know her virtues, and adore them ; 
Tell her I come, but dare not seek her presence, 
Till she pronounce my pardon. 

Btr. I obey. lEant Birtha. 

Baby. My child is innocent ! ye choirs of saints, 
Catch the blest sounds — my child is innocent I 

Dotig. O, I will kneel, and sue for her forgiveness. 
And thou shalt help me plead the cause of love ; 
And thou shalt weep — she cannot sure refuse 
A kneeling husband and a weeping father* 
Thy venerable cheek is wet already. 

Jtaby. Douglas ! it is the dew of grateful joy ! 
My child is innocent I I now would die. 
Lest Fortune should grow weary of her kindness, 
And grudge me this short transport. 

JDoug, Where, where is she ? 

My fond impatience brooks not her delay ; 
Quick let me find her, hush her anxious soul. 
And soothe her troubled spirit into peace. 

Enter Birtha. 

Btr. O horror, horror, horror ! 
i Doug, Ah I what meanest thou ? 

Bir. Elwina 

Doug. Speak ■ 

Btr. Her grief wrought up to frenzy, 

She has, in her delirium, drank the poison. 
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BaJby. Frenzy and poicbn I 
Dofigf. Both a husband's giift I 

But thus I do her justice, 

[-4s Douglas goes to stab himselfj enter Elwina dw- 
tractedf her hair dishevelled, Percy's Scarf in her 
hand.'] 

EL (goes up to Douglas.) What» blood again I 
We cannot kill him twice : 
Soft, soft — no violence — he's dead already ; — — 
I did it — Yes — I drown'd him with my tears ; 
But hide the cruel deed ! I'll scratch him out 
A shallow grave, and lay the green sod on it; 
Aye — and I'll bind the wild brier o'er the turf, 
And plant a willow there, a weeping willow " ■ ■ 

{She itts on the ground. 
But look you tell not Douglas ; he'll disturb him. 
He'll pluck the willow up — and plant a thorn -^ 
He will not let me sit upon his grave. 
And sing all day, and weep, and pray all night. 
Maby. Dost thou not know me ? 

EL Yes 1 do remember 

You had a harmless lamb. 
Babt/. I had indeed ! 

EL From all the flock you chose her out a mate. 
In sooth a fair one — you did bid her love it — 
But while the shepherd slept, the wolf devour'd it 
. Baby. My heart will break. This is too much, 
too much. 
EL {smiling,) O 'twas a cordial draught — I drank 
it all. 
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Baby. What means my child? 

Doi^. The poison — Oh, the poison ! 

Thou dear wronged innocence — 

El. OS— murderer, off ! 

Do not defile m.e with those crimson hands. 
{Sh(yws the Scarf.) This is his winding sheet — I'll 

wrap him in it — 
I wrought it for my love — there — now Fve drest 

him. 
How brave he looks I my father will forgive him, 
He dearly lov'd him once — but that is over ! 
See where he comes — beware, my gallant Percy ! 
Ah I come not here, this is the cave of death, 
And there's the dark, dark Palace of Revenge f 
See, the pale king sits on his blood-stain'd throne ! 
He points to me — I come, I come, I come. 

{She faints^ they run to. her s Douglas takes up his 
sword, and stabs himselfJ] 

Doug. Thus, thus I follow thee. 

EdL Hold thy rash hand. 

Doug. It is too late. No remedy but this 
Could med'cine a disease so desperate. 

jRaby. Ah ! she revives ! 

Doug, {raising himself.) She lives ! bear, bear me to 
her! 
We shall be happy yet 

{He struggles to get to her, but sinks dxmn. 

It will not be — - 
O for a last embrace -^^ — Alas, I faint ' 
She lives — Now death is terrible indeed —— 



Fair Spirit, how I lov'd thee — O — Elwinal {Dies. 
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EL Wherp have Lbeen? The damps of death 
are on me. 

iZo^. Look up, my child I O do not leave me 
thus : 
Pity the anguish of thy aged father. 
Hast thou forgotten me ? 

EL You are my father ; 

O you are kindly come to close my eyes, 
And take the kiss of death from my cold lips. 

Raby. Do we meet thus ? 

EL We soon shall meet in peace. 

Fve but a faint remembrance of the past — — 
But something tells me — O these painftil struggles ! 
Raise me a little — there — 

[She sees the body g^ Douglas. 

What sight is that? 

A sword, and bloody ? Ah ! and Douglas murder'd ! 

Ed. Convinced, too late, of your unequall'd virtues, 
And wrung with deep compunction for your wrongs, 
By his own hand the wretched Douglas fell. 

EL This adds another, sharper pang to death. 
O, thou Eternal ! take him to thy mercy ! 
Nor let this sin be on his head or mine ! 

Raby. I have undone you fill — the crime is mine ! 
O thou poor injur'd saint, forgive thy father ! 
He kneels to his wrong'd child. 

EL Now you are cruel. 

Come near, my father, nearer — I would see you. 
But mists and darkness cloud my failing sight. 
O death I suspend thy rights for one short moment, 
'Till I have ta'en a father's last embrace — 
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A father's blessing. — Once — and now 'tis over. 
Receive me to thy mercy — gracious heaven. 

[^She dies, 
V Baby. She's gone ! for ever gone ! Cold, dead and 
cold. 
Am I a father ? Fathers love their children > 
I murder mine ! With impious pride I snatch'd 
The bolt of vengeance from the hand of heav'n. 
My soul submissive bows. A righteous God 
Has made my crime become my chastisement; 
And puU'd those mis'ries on my guilty head 
I would have drawn on others. -^ O, 'tis just ! 
'Tis righteous retribution ! — I submit ! 



EPILOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY MR. GARRICK. 



SPOKEN BY MB. LEE LEWIS IN THE CHABACTER OF A FINE 

GENTLEMAN. 



I MUST, will speak — I hope my dress and air 

Announce the man of fashion, not the player ; 

Though Gentlemen are now forbid the scenes. 

Yet have I rush'd through heroes, kings, and queens ; 

Resolved, in pity to this polish'd age, 

To drive these ballad heroes from the stage. 

<< To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way ; 

The child. may rue, that is unborn. 
The hunting of that day." 
A pretty basis, truly, for a modern play! 
What ! shall a scribbling, senseless woman dare 
To your refinements offer such coarse fare ? 
Is Douglas, or is Percy, fir'd with passion, 
Ready for love or glory, death to dash on. 
Fit company for modem still-life men of fashion ? 
Such madness will our hearts but slightly graze, 
We've no such frantic nobles now-a-days. 
Heart-strings, like fiddle-strings, vibrate no tone. 
Unless they're tun'd in perfect unison 3 
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And youths of yore, with ours can ne'er agree — 

They're in too sharp, ours in too flat a key. 

Could we believe old stories, those strange fellows 

Married for love — could of their wives be jealous — 

Nay, constant to 'em too — and, what is worse* 

The vulgar souls thought faithless wives a curse. 

Most wedded pairs had then one purse, one mind, 

One bed too — so preposterously kind •— 

From such barbarity (thank heav'n) we're much refined. 

Old songs their happiness at home record; 

From home they sep'rate carriages abhorr'd — 

One horse serv'd both — my lady rode behind my lord. 

'Twas death alone could snap their bonds asunder — 

Now tack'd so slightly, not to snap's the wonder. 

Nay, death itself could not their hearts divide. 

They mix'd their love with monumental pride^ 

For, cut in stone, they still lie side by side. 

But why these Gothic ancestors produce ? 

Why scour their rusty armours ? What's the use ? 

^Twould not your nicer optics much regale, 

To see us beaux bend under coats of mail ; 

Should we our limbs with iron doublets bruise ; 

Good heav'n ! how much court-plaister we should use; 

We wear no armolir now -^ but on our shoes. 

Let not with barbarism true taste be blended. 

Old vulgar virtues eannot be defended; 

Let the dead rest— we living can't be mended. 
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PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY. 



SPOKEN BY MR. HULL. 



OyR modern poets now can scarcely choose 
A subject worthy of the Tragic Muse 5 
For bards so well have glean'd th' historic field> 
That scarce one sheaf th' exhausted ancients yield; 
Or if, perchance, they from the golden crop 
Some grains, with hand penurious, rarely drop; 
Our author these ^consigns to manly toil. 
For classic themes demand a classic soil^ , 
A vagrant she, the desert waste who chose, 
Where Truth and History no i^estraints impose. 
To her the wilds of fiction open lie, 
A flow'ry prospect, and a boundless sky ; 
Yet hard the task to keep the onward way. 
Where the wide scenery lures the foot to stray ; 
Where no severer limits check the Muse, 
Than lawless fancy is disposed to choose. 
Nor does she emulate the loftier strains 
Which high heroic Tragedy maintains : 
Nor conquests she, nor wars, nor triumphs sings, 
Nor with rash hand o*erturns the thrones of kings. 
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No ruin'd empires greet to night your eyes, 
No nations at our bidding fall or rise ; 
To statesmen deep, to politicians grave, 
These themes congenial to their tastes we leave. 
Of crowns and camps, a kingdom's weal or woe. 
How few can judge, because how few can know ! 
But here you all may boast the censor's art ; 
Here all are critics who possess a heart. 
Of the mix'd passions we display to night, 
Each hearer judges like the Stagy rite. 
The scenes of private life our author shows, 
A simple story of domestic woes ; 
Nor unimportant is the glass we hold. 
To show th* effect of passions uncontroll'd ; 
To govern empires is the lot of few. 
But all who live have passions to subdue. 
Self-conquest is the lesson books should preach. 
Self-conquest is the theme the Stage should teach. 
Vouchsafe to learn this obvious duty here, 
The verse though feeble, yet the moral's clear. 
O mark to-night the unexampled woes 
Which from unbounded self-indulgence flows. 
Your candour once endur'd our author's lays. 
Endure them now -» it will be ample praise. 



THE FATAL FALSEHOOD. 



ACT I. 

Scene — An Apartment in Guildford Castle. 

Enter Bertrand. 

Ber. What fools are serious melancholy villains ! 
I play a surer game, and screen my heart 
With easy looks and undesigning smiles ; 
And while my plots still spring from sober thought, 
My deeds appear th' effect of wild caprice, 
And I the thoughtless slave of giddy chance. 
What but this frankness could have won the promise 
Of young Orlando, to confide to me 
That secret grief which preys upon his heart ? 
'Tis shallow, ipdiscreet hypocrisy 
To seem too good : I am the careless Bertrand, 
The honest, undesigning, plain, blunt man. 
The follies I avow cloak those I hide ; 
For who will search where nothing seems conceal'd ? 
'Tis rogues of solid, prudent, grave demeanour 
Excite suspicion ; men on whose dark brow 
Discretion, with his iron hand, has grav'd 
The deep-mark'd characters of thoughtfulness. 
Here comes my uncle, venerable Guildford, 
Whom I could honour, were he not the sire 
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Of that aspiring boy, who fills the gap 

'Twixt me and fortune : Rivers, how I hate thee ! 

Enter Guildford. 

How fares my noble uncle ? 

Guild. Honest Bertrand ! 

I must complain we have so seldom met : 
Where do you keep ? believe me, we have miss'd you. 

Ber. O, my good lord ! your pardon — spare me, 
sir. 
For there are follies in a young man's life, 
Vain schemes and thoughtless hours which I should 

blush 
To lay before your wise and temperate age. 

Guild, Well, be it so — youth has a privilege. 
And I should be asbam'd could I forget 
I have myself been young, and harshly chide 
This not ungraceful gaiety. Yes, Bertrand, 
Prudence becomes morqseness, when it makes 
A rigid inquisition of the fault. 
Not of the man, perhaps, but of his youth. 
Foibles that shame the head on which old Time 
Has sbower'd his snow are then more pardonable. 
And age has many a weakness of its own. 

Ber. Your gentleness, my lord, and mild reproof. 
Correct the wand'rings of misguided youth. 
More than rebuke, and shame me into virtue. 

Guild, Saw you my beauteous ward, the Lady Julia? 

Ber, She past this way, and with her your fair 
daughter. 
Your Emmelina. 

Guild* Call them both my daughters ; 
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For scarce is Emmelina more beiov'd 
Than Julia, the dear child of my adoption* 
The hour approaches too, (and bless it, heav'n, 
With thy benignest kindliest influence !) 
When Julia shall indeed become my daughter, 
Shall, in obedience to her father's will. 
Crown the impatient vows of my Ijrave son, 
And richly pay him for his dangers past. 

Ber. Ofl have I wonder'd how the gallant Rivers, 
Youthfiil and ardent, doting to excess. 
Could dare the dangers of uncertain war. 
Ere marriage had confirmed his claim to Julia. 

Guild, 'Twas the condition of her father's will. 
My brave old fellow-soldier, and my friend ! 
He wish'd to see our ancient houses join'd 
By this, our children's union ; but the veteran 
So highly valued military prowess, 
That he bequeath'd his fortunes and his daughter 
To my young Rivers, on these terms alone. 
That he i^hould early gain renown in arms ; 
And if he from the field return'd a conqueror. 
That sun which saw him come victorious home 
Should witness their espousals. Yet he comes not ! 
The event of war is to the brave uncertain. 
Nor can desert in arms ensure success. 

Bet\ Yet feme speaks loudly of his early valour. 

Guild. Ere since th' Italian Count, the young 
Orlando, 
My Rivers' bosom friend, has been my guest, 
The glory of my son is all his theme : 
Oh 1 he recounts his virtues with such joy, 
Dwells on his merit with a zeal so warm, 
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As to his gen'rous heart pays back again 
The praises he bestows. 

Ber^ Orlando's noble. 

He's of a tender, brave, and gallant nature, 
Of honour most romantic, with such graces 
As charm all womankind. 

Guild. And here comes one^ 

To whom the story of Orlando's praise 
Sounds like sweet music. 

Ber. What, your charming daughter I 

Yes, I suspect she loves th' Italian Count : J^Aside. 
That must not be. Now to observe her closely. 

Enter Emmelina. 

Guild. Come hither, Emmelina: we were speaking 
Of the young Count Orlando. What think you 
Of this accomplish'd stranger ? 

Em. (confused.) Of Orlando? 

Sir, as my father's guest, my brother's friend, 
I do esteem the Count. 

Guild. Nay, he has merit 

Might justify thy friendship if he wanted 
The claims thou mention'st; yet I mean to blame him. 

Em. What has he done ? How has he wronged my 
&ther? 
For you are just, and are not angry lightly ; 
And he is mild, unapt to give o£fence^ 

As you to be offended. 

Guilds Nay, 'tis not much : 

But why does young Orlando shun my presence ? 
Why lose that cheerful and becoming qpirit. 
Which lately charm'd us all ? Rivers will chide us. 
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Should he return, and find his friend unhappy. 
He is not what he was. What says my child ? 

Em. My lord, when first my brother's fi'iend 
arriv'd — 
Be still, my heart. lAside. 

Ber, She dares not use his name. 

Her broth^'s friend ! [^Aside. 

Enu When first your noble guei^ 

Came from that voyage, he kindly undertook 
To ease our terrors for my Rivers* safety. 
When we believ'd him dead ; he seem'd most happy. 
And shar'd the gen'ral joy his presence gave. 
Of late he is less gay ; my brother's absence 
(Or I mistake) disturbs his friend's repose : 
Nor is it strange ; one mind informs them both ; 
Each is the very soul that warms the other. 
And both are wretched, or are bless'd together. 

3er^ Why trembles my fair cousin? 

Em, Can I think 

That my lov'd brother's life has been in danger, 
Nor feel a strong emotion ? 

Ber. {ironically.) Generous pity ! 

But when that danger has so long been past. 
You should forget your terrors. 

Em. I shall never. 

For when I think that danger sprung from friendship ; 
That Rivers, to preserve another's life, 
Incurr'd this peril, still my wonder rises. 

Ber. And why another's life ? Why not Orlando's ? 
Such caution more betrays than honest freedom. 

Guild. He's still the same, the gibing^ thoughtless 
Bertrand, 
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Severe of speech, but innocent of malice. 

[^Exit Guildford : Emmelina going. 

Ber. Stay, my fair cousin ! still with adverse eyes 
Am I beheld ? Had I Orlando's fortn, 
I mean, were I like him, your brother' sJHend^ 
Then would your looks be turn'd thus coldly on me? 

Em. But that I know your levity means nothing. 
And that your heart accords not with your tongue, 
This would offend me. 

Ber. Come, confess the truth. 

That this gay Florentine, this Tuscan rover, 
Has won your easy heart, and given you his : 
I know the whole ; I'm of his secret council ; 
He has confess'd ■ 

Em. Ha I what has he confess'd .? 

Ber. That you are wond'rous fair : nay, nothing 
further: 
How disappointment fires her angry cheek I \^Aside. 
Yourself have told the rest, your looks avow it; 
Your eyes are honest, they conceal no secrets. 

Em. Know, Sir, that virtue no concealment needs : 
So far from dreading, she solicits notice. 
And wishes every secret thought she harbours 
Bare to the eye of men, as 'tis to Heav'n. 

Ber. Yet mark me well : trust not Orlando's truth ; 
The citron groves have heard his amorous vows 
Breath'd out to many a beauteous maid of Florence ; 
Bred in those softer climes, his roving heart 
Ne'er learn'd to think fidelity a virtue : 
He laughs at tales of British constancy. 
But see, Orlando comes — he seeks you here. 
With eyes bent downwards^ folded arms, pale cheeks 
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Disordered looks, and negligent attire, 

And all the careless equipage of love, 

He bends this way. Why does the mounting blood 

Thus crimson your fair cheek ? He does not see us — 

I'll venture to disturb his meditations, 

And instantly return. l^Exit Bertrand. 

Em* No more ; but leave me. 

He's talkative but harmless, rude but honest ; 

Fuller of mirth than mischief. — See they meet — 

This way they come : why am I thus alarm'd ? 

What is't to me that here Orlando comes ? 

Oh for a little portion of that art 

Ungenerous men ascribe to our whole sex ! 

A little artifice were prudence now : 

But I have none ; my poor unpractis'd heart 

Is so unknowing of dissimulation. 

So little skiird to seem the thing it is not, 

That if my lips are mute my Ipoks betray me. 

Me-enter Bertrand with Orlando. 
Ber» Now to alarm her heart, and search out his. 

Or. We crave your pardon, beauteous Emmelinay 
If rudely we intrude upon your thoughts ; 
Thoughts pure as infants' dreams or angels' wishes. 
And gentle as the breast from which they spring. 

Em. Be still, my heart, nor let him see thy weak- 
ness. lAside. 
We are much bound to thank you, cousin Bertrand, 
That since your late return the Count Orlando ' 
Appears once more among us. — Say, my lord, 
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Why have you shunti'd your friends* society ? 
Was it well done ? My fkihet bade me ehide you ; 
1 am not made fot v^hiding^ but he bade me : 
He Says, no mote you rise at early dawn 
With him to chase the boar: I pleaded fot you; 
Told him *twas savage sport. 

Or. What was his answer ? 

Em. He said *twag sport for heroes, and made 
heroes ; 
That hunting was the very school of war, 
Taught our brave youth to shine in nobler fields. 
Preserved 'em from the rust of dull inaction, 
Trained 'em for arms, and fitted them for conquest. 

Or. O, my fair advocate ! scarce can 1 grieve 
To have done wrong, sihce my offence has gain'd 
So sweet a pleader. 

Ber. {aside.) So, I like this well ; 

Full of respect, but cold. 

Em. My Lord, your pardon ; 

My father waits my coming: I attend him. {^ExiL 

Ber. In truth, my Lord, you're a right happy man ; 
Her parting look proclaims that you are bless'd ; 
The crimson blushes on her (iheek display'd 
A gentle strife 'twixt modesty and love : 
Discretion strove to dash the rising joy. 
But conquering love prevail'd and told the tale* 
My Lord, you answer not 

Or. What shall I say ? 

Oh, couldst thou read my heart ! 

Ber. The hour is come 

When my impatient friendship claims that trust 
Which I so oft have press'd, and you have promis'd. 
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Or^ I cannot tdl thee; 'tis a tale of gtdlt: 
How shall I speak ? my resolution sickens ; 
All virtuous men will shun me; thou wilt scorn me. 
And fly the foul contagion of my crime. 

Ber. My bosom is not steel'd with that harsh 
prudence 
Which would reproach thy failings ; tell me all: 
The proudest heart loves to repose its faults 
Upon a breast that has itself a tincture 
Of human weakness : I have frailties too. 
Frailties that teach me how to pity thine. 
What ! silent still ? Thou lov'st my beauteous cousin ! 
Have I not guess'd ? 

Or. I own that she has charms 

Might warm a frozen stoic into love^ ' 

Tempt hermits back again to that bad world 
They had renounc'd, and make religious men 
Forgetful of their holy vows to heaven : 
Yet, Bertrarid — come, I'll tell thee all my weakness ; 
Thou hast a tender, sympathising heart — — 
Thou art not rigid to a friend's defects. 
That heavenly form I view with eyes as cold 
As marble images of lifeless saints : - 
I see, and know the workmanship divine ; 
My judgment owns her exquisite perfections ; 
But my rebellious heart denies her claim. 

Ber. What do I hear ! you love her not ! 

Or. Oh, Bertrand ! 

For pity do not hate me : but thou must ; 
For am I not at variance with myself? 
Yet shall I wrong her gentle trusting nature. 
And spurn the heart I labour'd to obtain ? 

R 8 
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She loves me, Bertrand ; oh, too sure she loves iiie ; 
Loves me with tenderest, truest, chastest passion ; 
Loves me, oh, barbarous fate ! as I love — Julia. 

Ber. Heard I aright? Did you not speak of Julia? 
Julia, the lovely ward of my good uncle ? 
Julia ! the mistress of your friend, of Rivers? 

Or, Go on, go on, and urge me with my guilt; 
Display my crime in all its native blackness : 
Tell me some legend of infernal falsehood. 
Tell me some dreadful tale of peijur'd friends. 
Of trust betray'd, of innocence deceived : 
Place the dire chronicle before my eyes ; 
Inflame the horror, aggravate the guilt, — 
That I may see the evils which await me ; 
Nor pull such fatal mischiefs on my head. 
As with my ruin must involve the fate 
Of all I love on earth. 

Ber. Just as I wish. \^Aside. 

Or. Thou know'st I left my native Italy, 
Directed hither by the noble Rivers, 
To ease his father's fears, who thought he fell 
In that engagement where we both were wounded : 
His was a glorious wound, gain'd in the cause 
Of gen'rous friendship ; for an hostile spear, 
Aim'd at my breast. Rivers in his received. 
Saved my devoted life,, and won my soul. 

Ber. So far I knew; but what of Emmelina? 
. Or. Whether her gentle beauties first allurd me. 
Or whether peaceful scenes and rural shades. 
Or leisure, or the want of other objects. 
Or solitude, apt to engender love, 
Engag'd my soul, I know not; but I lov'd her. 
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We were together always, till the habit 

Grew into something like necessity. 

When Emmelina left me I was sad, 

Nor knew a joy till Emmelina came ; 

Her soft society amus'd my mind, 

Fiird up my vacant heart, and touch'd my soul : 

'Twas gratitude, 'twas friendship, 'twas esteem, 

'Twas reason, 'twas persuasion, — nay, 'twas love. 

Ber. But where was Julia? 

Or. Oh, too soon she came : 

For when I saw that wondrous form of beauty, 
I stood entranc'd, like some astronomer. 
Who, as he views the bright expanse of heaven, 
Finds a new star. I gaz'd and was undone ; 
Gaz'd, and forgot the tender Emmelina; 
Gaz'd, and forgot the gen'rous, trusting Rivers ; 
Forgot my faith, my friendship, and my honour. 

Ber. Does Julia know your love ? 

Or. Forbid it, heaven V 

What ! think'st thou I am so far gone in guilt 
As boldly to avow it ? Bertrand, no ; 
For all the kingdoms of the spacious earth 
I would not wrong my friend, or damn my honour. 

Ber. Trust me, you judge too hardly of yourself. 

Or. Think I have lodg'd a secret in thy breast 
On which my peace, my fame, my all depends : 
Long have I struggled with the fatal truth, 
And scarce have dared to breathe it to myself; 
For, oh, too surely the first downward step, 
The treacherous path that leads to guilty deeds. 
Is to make sin familiar to the thoughts. [JSriV, 

R 4 
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Ber, Am I awake ? — No : 'tis delusion all I 
My wildest wishes never soar'd to this ; 
Fortune anticipates my plot : he loves her, 
Loves just whom I would have him love — loves Julia ! 
Orlando, yes, I'll play thee at my will: 
Poor puppet ! thou hast trusted to my hand 
The strings by which I'll move thee to thy ruin, 
And make thee, too, the instrument of vengeance. 
Of glorious vengeance, on the man I hate. \^Exit. 



ACT II. 

Enter Julia and Emmelika. 

JuL How many cares perplex the maid who loves ! 
Cares which the vacant heart can never know. 
You fondly tremble for a brother's life ; 
Orlando mourns the absence of a friend, 
Guildford is anxious for a son's renown :' 
In my poor heart your various terrors meet. 
With added fears and fonder apprehensions : 
They all unite in me, I feel for all, — 
His life, his fame, his absence, and his love : 
For he may live to see his native home^ 
And he may live to bless a sister's hopes, 
May live to gratify impatient friendship. 
May live to crown a father's house with honour, 
May live to glory^ yet be dead to love. 
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Em. Forbear th^e fears ; they wound my brother's 
honour : 
Julia, a brave man must be ever faithful ; 
Cowards alone dare venture to be false ; 
Cowards alone dare injure trusting virtue, 
And with bold peijuries affront high heaven. 

Jid, I know his faith, and venerate his virtues ; 
I know his heart is tender as 'tis brave : 
That all his father's worth, his sister's softness, 
Meet in his generous breast -— and yet I fear >■ 
Who ever lov'd like me, and did not fear ? 

Enter Guildford. 

Guild. Where are my friends, my daughter where 
is Julia ? 
How shall I speak the fulness of my heart ? 
My son, my Rivers, will this day return. 

Em. My dearest brother ! 

Jid. Ha ! my Rivers comes I 

Propitious heaven I 

Em. And yet my Julia trembles. 

Jul. Have I not cause ? . my Rivers comes ! but 
how? 
I dread to ask, and yet I die to hear. 
My lord — you know the terms ■ 

Guild. - He comes a conqueror ! 

He comes as Guildford's son should ever come ! 
The battle's o'er, the English arms successful ; 
And Rivers, like an English warrior, hastes 
To lay bis laurels at the feet of beauty. [JELriV* 

Jtd. My joy oppresses me I 
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Em. And see, Orlando ! 

How will the welcome news transport his soul, 
And raise his drooping heart ! With caution tell him. 
Lest the o'erwhelming rapture be too much 
For his dejected mind. 

Enter Orlando and Bertrand. 

Jtd. My Lord Orlando, 

Wherefore that troubled air ? No more you dwell 
On your once darling theme ; you speak no more 
The praises of your Rivers : is he chang'd ? 
Is he not still the gallant friend you lov'd, 
As virtuous and as valiant? 

Or. Still the same ; 

He must be ever virtuous, ever valiant. 

Em. If Rivers is the same, then must I think 
Orlando greatly chang'd ; you speak not of him, 
Nor long for his return, as you were wont. 
How did you use to spend the live-long day 
In telling some new wonders of your friend. 
Till night broke in upon the unfinished tale ; 
And when 'twas o'er, you would begin again, 
And we again would listen with delight. 
With fresh delight, as if we had not heard it ! 
Does Rivers less deserve, or you less love ? 

Or. Have I not lov'd him? was my friendship 
cold? 
When any prais'd his glories id the field, 
My raptured heart has bounded at the tale. 
Methough I grew illustrious from his glory. 
And rich from his renown : to hear him prais'd. 
More proud than if I had achiev'd his deeds, 
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And reaped myself the harvest of his fame. 
How have I trembled ibr a life so dear^ 
When his too ardent soul, despising caution, 
Has plung'd him in the foremost ranks of war, 
As if in love with danger. 

JuiL. Valiant Rivers I 

How does thy greatness justify my love I 

Ber* He's distant far, so I may safely praise him. 

{Aside. 
I claim some merit in my love of Rivers, 
Since I admire the virtues that eclipse me : 
With pleasure I survey those dazzling heights 
My gay, inactive temper cannot reach. 
£m. Spoke like my honest cousin. Then, Or- 
lando, 
3ince such the love you bear your noble friend, 
How will your heart sustain the mighty joy 
The news I tell will give you ? Yes, Orlando, 
Restrain the transports of your grateful friendship, 
And hear, with moderation, hear me tell you 
That Rivers will return — 

Qr.r How? when? 

"Em. This day. 
Or. Impossible ! 

Ber. Then all my schemes are air. lAside. 

Em. To-day I shall embrace my valiant brother I 
Jul. You droop, my Lord : did you not hear her 
right ? 
She told you that your Rivers would return. 
Would come to crown your friendship and our hopes. 

Or. He is most welcome 1 Is he not my friend ? 
You say my Rivers comes. — Thy arm, good Ber- 
trand. 
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Ber. Joy to us all ! joy to the Count Orlando ! 
Weak man, take care. [^Aside to Orlando. 

Em. My Lord I you are not well. 

Ber. Sui7)rise and joy oppress him : I myself 
Partake his transports. Rouse, my Lord, for shame. 

Em, How is it with you now ? 

Or. Quite well — 'tis past. 

Ber. The wonder's past, and nought but joy re-, 
mains. 

Enter Guildford and Rivers. 

Guild. He's come I he's here i I have embrac'd my 
warrior ; 
Now take me, heaven ; I have liv'd long enough. 

Jul. My Lord ! my Rivers ! 

Biv. 'Tis my Julia's self I 

My life! 

Jul. My hero ! Do I then behold thee ? 

Biv. Oh, my full heart ! expect not words, my Julia ! 

Em. Rivers ! 

Biv. My sister ! what an hour is this ! 

My own Orlando too f 

Or. My noble friend ! 

Biv. This is such prodigality of bliss, 
I scarce can think it real. Honest Bertrand, 
Your hand; yours, my Orlando; yours, my father; 
And, as a hand, I have a heart for all; 
Love has enlarg'd it ; from excess of love 
I am become more capable of friendship. 
My dearest Julia \ 

Guild. She is thine, my son ; 
Thou hast deserv'd her nobly; thou hast won ber, . 
Fulfiird the terms 
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Riv. Therefore I dare 'not ask her; 
I would not claim my Julia as a debt. 
Bat take her as a gift, and, oh, I swear 
It is the dearest, richest, choicest gift. 
The bounty of indulgent heaven could grant 

[Guildford ^ens their hanii. 
JuU Spare me, my Lord* — As yet I scarce have 
seen you. 
Confusion stops my tongue — yet I will own. 
If there be truth or faith in woman's vows. 
Then you have still been present to this health 
And not a thought has wandered from its duty. 

\JSaeunt Julia and Emmelina. 
Ttiv. {laokifig after Julia.) Oh, generous Julia ! 
Or. {aside to Bertrand.) Mark how mudi she 

loves him I 
Ber. {aside to Orlando^} Mere words, which the 

fond sex have always ready. 
Miv. Forgive me, good Orlando, best of friends f 
How my soul joys to meet thee on this shore ! 
Thus to embrace thee in my native England ! 

Guilds England I the land of worth, the soil of 
heroes^ 
Where great Elizabeth the sceptre sways, 
O'er a free, glorious, rich, and happy people ! 
Philosophy, not cloister'd up in schools. 
The speculative dream of idle monks, 
Attir'd in attic robe, here ^oams at large ; 
Wisdom is wealth, and science is renown. 
Here sacred laws protect the meanest subject ; 
The btead that toil procures fair freedom sweetens | 
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And every peasant eats his homely meal, 
Content and free, lord of his small domain. 

Miv. Past are those Gothic days, and, thanks to 
heaven, 
They are for ever pass'd, when English subjects 
Were born the vassals of some tyrant lord ! 
When free-soul'd men were basely handed down 
To the next heir, transmitted with their lands, 
The shameful legacy from sire to son ! 

Guild. But while thy generous soul, my noble boy. 
Justly abhors oppression, yet revere 
The plain stern virtues of our rough forefathers : 

never may the gallant sons of England 
Lose their plain, manly, generous character ; 
Forego the glorious charter nature gave them^ — 
Beyond what kings can give, or laws bestow, — 
Their candouv, courage, constancy, and truth ! 

lExeunt Guildford and Rivers. 
Or. Stay, Bertrand, stay — Oh, pity my distraction ! 
This heart was never made to hide its feelings ; 

1 had near betray'd myself. 

Ber. I trembled for you : 

Remember that the eye of love is piercing, 
And Emmelina mark'd you. 

Or. 'Tis too much ! 

My artless nature cannot bear oisguise. 
Think what I felt when unsuspecting Rivers 
Press'd me with gen'rous rapture to his bosom, 
Profess'd an honest joy, and call'd me friend ! 
I felt myself a traitor : yet I swear. 
Yes, by that Power who sees the thoughts of men, 
I swear, I love the gallant Rivers more 
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Than light or life ! I love, but yet I fear, him: 

I shrunk before the lustre of his virtue 

I felt as I had wrong'd him — felt abash'd. 
I cannot bear this conflict in my soul, 
And therefore have resoiv'd 

Ber. On what? 

Or. To fly. 

Ber. To fly from Julia ? 

Or. Yes, to fly from all. 

From every thing I love; to fly from Rivers, 
From Emmelina, from myself, from thee : 
From Julia ? no — that were impossible, 
For I shall bear her image in my soul ; 
It is a part of me, the dearest part ; 
So closely interwoven with my being, 
That I can never lose the dear remembrance, 
'Till I am robb'd of life and her together. 

Ber. 'Tis cowardice to fly. 

Or. . 'Tis death to stay. 

Ber. Where would you go ? — How lost in thought 
he stands ! [^Aside. 

A vulgar villain now would use persuasion, 
And b}' his very earnestness betray 
The thing he meant to hide : I'll coolly wait. 
Till the occasion shows me how to act ; 
Then turn it to my purpose. — Ho ! Orlando ! 
Where would you go ? 

Or. To solitude, to hopeless banishment ! 

Yes, I will shroud my youth in those dark cells 
Where Disappointment steals Devotion's name. 
To cheat the wretched votary into ruin ; 
There will I live in love with misery : 
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Ne'er shall the ^ght of mirth profane my grief; 
The sound of joy shall never charm my ear, 
Nor music reach it, save when the slow bell 
Wakes the dull brotherhood to lifeless prayer. 
Then, when the slow-retreating world recedes^ 
When warm desires are cold, and passion dead. 
And all things but my Julia are forgotten, 
One thought of her shall fire my languid soul. 
Chase the faint orison, and feed despair. 

Ber, What ! with monastic, lazy drones retire, 
And chant cold hymns with holy hypocrites? 
First perish all the sex ! Forbid it, manhood ! 
Where is your nobler self? For shame, Orlando ; 
Renounce this superstitious, whining weakness, 
Or I shall blush to think I call'd you friend. 

Or. What can I do ? 

Ber. (after a pause.) Beg she'll defer the marriage 
But for one single day ; do this, and leave 
The rest to me : she shall be thine. 

Or. How say'st thou ? 

What, wrong her virtue ? 

Ber. Still this cant of virtue ! 

This pomp of words, this phrase without a meaning 1 
I grant that honoui^s something, manly honour; 
I'd fight, I'd bum, I'd bleed, I'd die for honour : 
But what's this virtue ? 

Or. Ask you what it is ? 

Why 'tis what libertines themselves adore ; 
'Tis that which wakens love and kindles rapture 
Beyond the rosy lip or starry eye. 
Virtue ! 'tis that which gives a secret force 
To common charms ; but to true loveliness 
Lends colouring celestial. Such its power, 
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That she who ministers to guilty pleasures, 
Assumes its semblance when she most would please. 
Virtue ! 'tis that ethereal energy 
Which gives to body spirit, soul to beauty. {ExU. 
Ber. Curse on his principles I Yet I shall shake 

them ; 
Yes, I will bend his spirit to my will. 
Now while 'tis warm with passion, and will take 
Whatever mould my forming hand will give it. 
'Tis worthy of my genius ! Then I love 
This Emmelina — true she loves not me — 
But should young Rivers die, his father's lands 
Would all be mine. — Is Rivers then immortal ? 
Come — Guildford's lands, and his proud daughter's 

hand 
Are worth some thought. — Aid me, ye spurs to 

genius ! 
Love, mischief, poverty, revenge, and envy \ 

[^Exit Bertrand. 

Enter Emmelina and Rivers talking. 

Em. Yet do not blame Orlando, good my brother; 
He's still the same, that brave frank heart you lov'd| 
Only his temper's chang'd, he is grown sad ; 
But that's no fault, I only am to blame ; 
Fond foolish heart, to give itself away 
To one who gave me nothing in return ! 

RtVs How's this? my father said Orlando lov'd 
thee. 

Em. Indeed I thought so — he was kinder once ; 
Nay still he loves, or my poor heart deceives me. 

VOL. II, , » 
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Riv. If he has wrong'd thee — yet I know he could 
not; 
His gallant soul is all made up of virtues, 
And I would rather doubt myself than him. 
Yet tell me all the story of your loves, 
And let a brother's fondness soothe thy cares. 

Em. When to this castle first Orlando came, 
A welcome guest to all, to me most welcome; 
Yes, spite of maiden shame and burning blushes, 
Let me confess he was moist welcome to md. 
At first my foolish heart so much deceiv'd me, 
I thought I lov'd him for my brother's sake ; 
But when I closely search'd this bosom traitor, 
I found, alas I I lov'd him for his own. 

Riv, Blush not to own it; 'twas a well-plac'd 
flame ! 
I glory in the ftierit of my friend, 
And lovd my sister more for loving him. 

Em, He talk'd of you ; I listen'd with delight. 
And fancied 'twas the subject only charm'd me ; 
But when Orlando chose another theme. 
Forgive me, Rivers, but I listen'd still 
With undiminish'd joy — - he talk'd of love. 
Nor was that theme less grateful than the former. 
I seem'd the very idol of his soul ; 
Rivers, he said, would thank me for the friendship 
I bore to his Orlando ; I believ'd him. 
Julia was absent then — ^ but what of Julia ? 

Riv* Aye, what of her, indeed? why nam'd you 
Julia ? 
You could not surely think ? -— no, that were wild. . 
Why did you mention Julia ? 
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Em. (coti/kse^Iy.) Nay, *twas toothing, 

'Twas accident, lior had my wok'ds a meaning; 

If I did name her — 'twas to note the time 

To mark the period of Orlando's coldness 

The circumstance was casual, and but meant 
To date the change ; it aim'd at nothing further. 

Miv, {agitated,) 'Tis very like — no more — I'm 
satisfied — 
You talk as I had doubts : what doubts have I ? 
Why do you labour to destroy suspicions 
Which never had a birth ? Is she not mine ? 

Mine by the fondest ties of dent affectioti ? 

But did Orlando chiange at her return ? 

Did he grow cold ? It could not be for that ; 

You may mistake. — And yet you said 'twas then ; 

Was it precisely/ theti — I only ask 

For the fond love 1 bear thy dearest sister. 

Em. 'Twas as I said. 

Riv. (recoveriftg himself.) He loves thee, Emmelina : 
These starts of passion, this unquiet temper, 
Betray how much he loves thee : yes, tny sister, 
He fears to lose thee, fedrs his father's will 
May dash his risittg hopes, nor give thee to him. 

Em. Oh, flatterer ! thus to soothe my feasy natute 
With tal6s of possible, unlikely bliss ! 
Because it mai/ be true, my credulous heart 
Whispers it is, and fondly loves to cherish 
The feeble glimtnering of a sickly hope. 

Riv. This precious moment, W6rth a tedious kge 
Of vulgar time, I've stol'n from love attd Julia; 
She waits my coming, atid a longet stay 

6 ^ 
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Were treason to her beauty and my love. 
Doubts vanish, fears recede, and fondness triumphs. 

lEa;eunf. 



ACT III. 

Scene — A Garden. 

Em. Why do my feet unbidden seek this grove? 
Why do I trace his steps ? I thought him here ; 
This is his hour of walking, and these shades 
His daily haunt : oft have they heard his vows : 
Ah ! fatal vows, which stole my peace* away ! 
But now he shuns my presence : yet who knows» 
He may not be ungrateful, but unhappy ! 
Yes he will come to clear his past offences, 
With such prevailing eloquence will plead. 
So mourn his former faults, so blame his coldness. 
And by ten tliousand graceful ways repair them, 
That I shall think I never was offended. 
He comes, and every doubt's at once dispelled : 
'Twas fancy all ; he never meant to wrong me. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Why, at this hour of universal joy. 
When every heart beats high with grateful rapture. 
And pleasure dances her enchanting round, 
O tell me why, at this auspicious hour. 
You quit the joyful circle of ^our friends, 
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Rob social pleasure of its sweetest charm, 
And leave a void e'en in the happiest hearts. 
An aching void which only you can fill ? 
Why do you seek these unfrequented shades? 
Why court these gloomy haunts unfit for beauty ; 
But made for meditation and misfortune ? 

Em. I might retort the charge, my lord Orlando ! 
I might enquire how the lov'd friend of Rivers, 
Whom he has held deep-rooted in his heart, 
Beyond a brother's deamess, sav'd his life. 
And cherish'd it, when sav'd, beyond his own ; — 
I might enquire, why, when this Rivers comes. 
After long tedious months of expectation, 
AUve, victorious, and as firm in friendship 
As fondness could have wish'd or fancy feign'd; 

I might enquire why thus Orlando shuns him 

Why thus he courts this melancholy gloom. 
As if he were at variance with delight. 
And scorn'd to mingle in the general joy ? 

Or. Oh, my fair monitress ! I have deserv'd 
Your gentle censure. Henceforth PU be gay. 

Em. Julia complains, too, of you. 

Or. Ah ! does Julia ? 

If Julia chides me, I have err'd indeed ; 
For harshness is a stranger to her nature. 
But why does she complain ? O tell me wherefore? ' 
That I may soon repair the unwilling crime. 
And prove my heart at least ne'er meant to wrong her. 

Em. Why so alarm'd ? 

Or. Alarm'd ! 

Em. Indeed you seem'd so. 

8 5 
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Or. Sure you mistake. Alarm'd ! ohi PQ, I was ooti 
There was no cause — I could not he alarm'd 
Upon so slight o, ground* Something you said. 
But whfit I know not, of your friepd. 

Em. Of Julia? 

Or. That Jqlia was displeased "- — was it not sa? 
'Twas that, or something like it^ 

Em. She complains 

That you avoid her. 

Or. How ! that I avoid her ? 

Did Julia say so? ah ! you have forgot — 
It could not be. 

Em. Why are yoq terrified ? 

Or. No, 

Not terrified — I am not — but were those 
Her very words? you might mistake her meaning; 
Did Julia say Orlando shunn'd her presence ? 
Oh ! did she, could she say so ? 

Em. If she did, 

Why this disorder? there's no cause. 

Or. No cause? 

O there's a cause of dearer worth than empire ! 
Quick let me fly, and find the fair upbraider ; 
Tell her she wrongs me, tell her I would die 
Rather than meet her anger. [Emmei^ina j^in/5. 

Ah, she faints ! 
What have I said ? curse my imprudent tongue I 

Look up, sweet innocence ! my Emmelina 

My gentle friend, awake ! look up, fair creature ! 
'Tis your Orlando calls. 

Em. Orlando's voice ! 

Methought he talk'd of lov^ — nay, do not mock me ; 
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My heart is but a weak, a very weak one I 
I am not well -^ perhaps IVe been to blame. 
Spare my distress : the error has been mine. 

CExiV Emmelina. 
Or. So then, all's over ; I've betray'd my secret, 
And stuck a poison'd dagger in her heart, 
Her innocent heart Why, what a wretch am I ! 
Ruin approaches ; — shall I tamely meet it. 
And dally with destruction till it blast me? 
No, I will fly thee, Julia, fly for ever. 
Ah, fly ! what then becomes of Emmelina ? 
Shall I abandcm her? it must be so; 
Better escape with this poor wreck of honour. 
Than hazard all by staying — -* Rivers here ? 

Enter Rivers. 

Riv. The same. My other self! My own Orlaxulo I 
I came to seek thee ; 'twas in thy kind bosom 
My suffering soul repos'd its secret cares, 
When doubts and difficulties stood before me ; 
And now, now, when my prosperous fortune shines. 
And gilds the smiling hour with her bright beaai% 
Shall I become a niggard of my bliss, 
Defraud thee of thy portion of my joys^ 
And rob thee of thy well-earn'd claim to share them ? 

Or. That I have ever lov'd thee, witness Heaven I 
That I have thought thy friendship the best blessing 
That mark'd the fortune of my h^pier days, 
I here attest the sovereign Judge of hearts I 
Then think, O think, what anguifsh I endure, 
When I declare, in bitterness of spirit, 
That we must part—— 

si' 
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JBiv. What does Orlando mean ? 

Or, That I must leave thee, Rivers ; must renounce 
Thy loVd society, 

JBi'i;. Thou hast been injur'd ; 

Thy merit has been slighted ; sure my father, 
Who knew how dear I held thee, would not wrong 
thee. 

Or* He is all goodness ; no — there is a cause c 
Seek not to know it 

Riv. Now, by holy friendship ! 

I swear thou shalt not leave me ; what ! just now, 
When I have safely pass'd so many perils, 
Escaped so many deaths, return'd once more 
To the kind arms of long-desiring friendship ; 
Just now, when I expected such a welcome. 
As happy souls in Paradise bestow 
Upon a new inhabitant, who comes 
To taste their blessedness, you coldly tell me 
You will depart ; it must not be, Orlando. 

Or. It must, it must 

Riv. Ah, must ! then tell me wherefore? 

Or. I would not dim thy dawn of happiness. 
Nor shade the brighter beams of thy good fortune, 
With the dark sullen cloud that hangs o'er mine. 

Riv. Is this the heart of him I call'd my friend, 
Full of the graceful weakness of affection ? 
How have I known it bend at my request ! 
How lose the power of obstinate resistance, 
Because his friend entreated ! This Orlando ! 
How is he chang'd ! 

Or. Alas, how chang'd indeed ! 

How dead to every relish of delight 1 
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How changed in all but in his love for thee ! 
Yet think not that my nature is grown harder, 
That I have lost that ductile, yielding heart ; 
Rivers, I have not — oh ! 'tis still too soft ; 
E'en now it melts, it bleeds in tenderness — 
Farewell ! - — I dare not trust myself — farewell ! 
Miv. Then thou resolv'st to go ? 
Or. This very day. 

Jtiv. What do I hear? To-day I It must not be : 
This is the day that makes my Julia mine. 
Or. Wed her to-day ? 

Riv. This day unites me to her ; 

Then stay at least till thou behold'st her mine. 
Or, Impossible ! another day were ruin. 
Miv. Then let me fly to Julia, and conjure her 
To bless me with her hand this hour — this moment. 
Or. Oh, no, no, no. 

Mm I will : in such a cause 

Surely she will forego the rigid forms 
Of cold decorum ; then, my best Orlando ! 
I shall receive my Julia from thy hand ; 
The blessing will be doubled I I shall owe 
The precious gift of love to sacred friendship ! 
Or. Canst thou bear this, my heart ? 
Riv. Then, my Orlando, 

Since thy unkind reserve denies my heart 
Its partnership in this thy hoard of sorrows^ 
I will not press to know it : thou shalt go 
Soon as the holy priest has made us one ; 
For, oh ! 'twill soothe thee in the hour of parting. 
To know I'm in possession of my love. 
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To think I'm bfest with Julia, to reflect 

Thou gav'st her to my arms, my bride ! my wife I 

Or. Ah I my brain turns ! 

Riv. 'Tis as I thought ; I'll try him. 

Now answer me, Orlando, and with truth ; 

Hide nothing from thy friend — dost thou not love ? 

Orn Ha ! bow ? I am betray'd ! he reads my heart. 

Miv, Hast thou, with all that tenderness of stmt. 
From love's infection kept thy yielding heart ? 
Say, could'st thou bask in all the blaze of beauty. 

And never feel its warmth ? Impossible ! 

Oh ! I shall probe thy soul till thou confess 

The conquering fair one's name — but why confess ? 

Come, come, I know full well -^ 

Or. Ha ! dost thou know ? 

And knowing, dost thou suffer me to live? 
And dost thou know my giiilt, and call me friend ? 
He mocks but to destroy me ! 

JRiv. Come, no more; 

Love is a proud, an arbitrary god. 
And will not 'choose as rigid fathers bid; 
I know that thine has destio'd for thy bride 
A Tuscan maid ; but hearts disdain all force. 

Or. How's this? what ! dost thou justify my passion ? 

JRiv. Applaud it — glory in it — will assist it 
She is so feir^ so worthy to be lov^d. 
That I should be thy rivals were mot she 
My sister. 

Or. How 1 

Riv. Sh^ is anotbedT Julia.. 
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Or. I stood upon a fearful precipice -*-» 
I'm giddy still — oh, yes ! I understand tbee -^ 
[Thy beauteous sister I what a wretch I've been ! 
Ob) Kivers ! too much softness has undone me« 
Yet I will never wrong the maid I love, 
Nor injure thee; first, let Orlando perish ! 

Riv. Be more explicit. 

Or. For the present spare me. 

Think not too hardly of me, noble Rivers ! 
I am a man, and full of human frailties; 
But hate like hell the crime which tempts me on. 
When I am ready to depai%rU see thee, 
Clear all my long accounts of love and honour, 
Remove thy doubts, embrace thee, and expire. 

[Exit Orlando. 

Riv. It must be so — to what excess he loves her { 
Yet wherefore not demand her ? for his birth 
May claim alliance with the proudest fortune. 
Sure there's some hidden cause — perhaps — ah, no I 
Turn from that thought, my soul I 'twas vile suspicion ; 
And I could hate the heart which but conceiv'd iu ' 
'Tis true their faith is diffei'ent - — then his father. 
Austere and rigid, dooms him to another. 
That must not be -7* these bars shall be remov'd; 
I'll serve him with my life, nor taste of bliss, 
'Till I have sought to bless the friend I love. J^Evii^ 

Re-enter Orlando. 

Or, Wed her to-day ? wed her perhaps this hour ? 
Hasten the rites for me? /give her to him? 
/ stand a tame spectator of their bliss ? 
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/ live a patient witness of their joy ? 

First let this dagger drink my heart's warm blood. 

[Takes a dagger Jrcm his bosom, then sees Julia. 
The sorceress comes ! oh, there's a charm about her 
Which holds my hand, and makes me wish to live. 
I shudder at her sight ! open, thou earth, 
And save me from the peril of her charms ! 

[Puts up the dagger. 

Enter Julia. 

Jul, Methought I beard the cry of one in pain ; 
From hence it came ; ahj me ! my lord Orlando ! 
What means that sigh ? that agonising voice ? 
Those groans which rend your heart? those frantic 

looks? 
Indeed Fm terrified. What would you do ? 

Or, {furiously,) Die ! 

Jul, Talk you of death ? renounce the fatal thought; 
Live for my sake, Orlando. 

Or, For thv sake ? 

That were indeed a cause to live for ages. 
Would nature but extend the narrow limits 
Of human life so far. 

Jul, And for the sake 

Of Rivers ; live for both \ he sends me here 
To beg you would delay your purposed parting ; 
His happiness, he swears, if you are absent 
Will be but half complete. 

Or, Is it to-night ? 

This marriage, Julia, did you say to-night? 

Jul, It is, and yet you leave us. 
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Or. No I'll stay. 

Since you command, stay and expire before you. 

Jid. What mean you ? 

Or. That I'll perish at the feet 

Of Rivers. 

Jul. Tell your sorrows to my lord ; 

Upon his faithful breast repose the weight 
That presses you to earth. 

Or. Tell him ? Tell Rivers ? 
Is he not yours ? Does not the priest now wait 
To make you one ? Then do not mock me thus : 
What leisure can a happy bridegroom find 
To think upon so lost a wretch as I am ? 
You hate me, Julia. 

Jul. Hate you ? how you wrong me ! 

Live to partake our joy. 

Or. Hope you for joy ? 

Jul. Have I not cause ? Am I not lov'd by Rivers ? 
Rivers, the best, the bravest of his sex ! 
Whose valour fabled heroes ne'er surpassed, 
Whose virtues teach the young and charm the old $ 
Whose graces are the wonder of our sex. 
And envy of his own ! 

Or. Enough [ enough ! 

O spare this prodigality of praise. 
But, Julia, if you would not here behold me 
Stretch'd at your feet a lifeless bloody corpse^ 
Promise what I shall now request. 

Jul. What is it ? 

Or. That till to-morrow's sun, I ask no longer. 
You will defer this marriage* 
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. Jvi. Ah ! jdefer it ? 

Impossible ; what would tny Rivers think ? 

Or. No matter what ; 'tis for his sake I ask it : 
His peace, his happiness, perhaps his life 
Depends on what I ask. 

JuiL His life? the life of Rivet's ? 

Some dreadful thought seems lab'ring in your breast} 
Explain this horrid mystery. 

Or, I dare not. 

If you tximply, before to-morrow's dawn 
All will be well, the danger past ; then finish 
These — happy nuptials ; but if yoa refuse. 
Tremble for him you love ; the altar's self 
Will be no safeguard from a madman's rage. 

Jvl, What rage ? what madman ? what remorseless 
villain ? 
Orlando ^- will not you protect your friend ? 
Think how he loves you^ — he would die for yoU — 
Then save him, on my knees, I beg you save him — 

Oh ! guard my Rivers from this bloody foe. 

Or. Dearer than life I love him — ask no more. 
But promise, in the awful face of Heaven, 
To do what I request — and promise, further, 
Not to disclose the cause. 

Jul. Oh, save him ! save him ! 

Or. 'Tis to preserve him that I ask it : promise, 
Or see me fall before you. 

\He draws the dagger^ she still kneeling. 

Jul. I do promise. 

Hide, hide that deadly weapon — I do promise. 

[Rises. 
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How wild you look ! yoa tremble more than I. 
Ill call my Riven; hith^. 

Or. Not for worlds* 

If you have mercy in your nature, Julia, 
Retire. Oh, leave me quickly to myself; 
Do not expose me to the strong temptation 
Which now assaults me. — Yet you are not gone* 

Jul. Be more composed; I leave you with regret* 
(As she goes out.) His noble mind is shaken from its 

seat ! 
What may these transports mean ? Heav'n guard my 
Rivers I 

{As Julia goes out, enter Bertrand ; he speaks behind.) 

Ber. Why, this is well ; this has a face ; she weep8» 
He seems disordered. — Now to learn the cause^ . 
And then make use of what I hear by chance, 
As of a thing I knew. {^He listefii. 

Or. {offer a pause.) And is she gone ? 
Her parting words shot fire into my soul ; 
Did she not say she left me with regret ? 
Her look was tender, and the starting tear 
FilPd her bright ejre ; she left me with regret -— 
She own'd it too. 

Ber. 'Twill do. 

{Comes formai'd.) What have you done? 
The charming Julia is dissolved in woe. 
Her radiant eyes are quench'd in floods of tears i 
For you they fall ; her blushes have confess'd it. 

Qr. For me ? what say'st thou ? Julia weep for me ! 
Yet fhe is gentle, and she would have wept 
For thee ; for any who but seem'd unhappy. 

Ber. Ungrateful! 
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Or. How? 

Ber. Not by her tears, I judges 

But by her words not meant for me to hear. 

Or. What did she say? What didst thou hear, 
good Bertrand ? 
Speak — Fm on fire. 

Ber. It is not safe to tell you. 

Farewell ! I would not injure Rivers. 

Or. Stay, 

Or tell me all, or I renounce thy friendship. 

Ber. That threat unlocks my tongue ; I must not 
lose thee. 
Sweet Julia wept, clasp'd her fair hands, and cried. 
Why was I left a legacy to Rivers, 
Robb'd of the power of choice? Seeing me she started. 
Would have recalled her words, blush'd, and retir'd. 

Or, No more; thou shalt not tempt me to my ruin; 
Deny what thou hast said, deny it quickly. 
Ere I am quite undone; for, oh ! I feel 
Retreating virtue touches its last post. 
And my lost soul now verges on destruction. 
— Bertrand, she promised to defer the marriage. 

Ber, Then my point's gain'd ; that wilLmake Rivers 
jealous. \Aside. 

She loves you. 

Or. No ; and even if she did, 

I have no hope. 

Ber. You are too scrupulous. 

Be bold and be successful; sure of this, 
There is no crime a woman sooner pardons 
Than that of which her beauty is the cause. 
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Or. Shall I defraud my friend ? he bled to gain her ! 
What ! rob the dear preserver of my life • 
Of all that makes the happiness of his ? 
And yet her beauty might excuse a falsehood ; 
Nay, almost sanctify a peijury. 
Perdition's in that thought — 'twas bom in hell. 
My soul is up in arms, my reason's lost, 
And love, and rage, and jealousy, and honour, 
Pull my divided heart, and tear my soul. [iSnV. 

Ber. Rave on, and beat thy wings; poor bird! 
thou'rt lim'd, 
And vain will be thy struggles to get loose. 
— How much your very honest men lack prudence ! 
Though all the nobler virtues fill one scale, 
Yet place but Indiscretion in the other ; 
In worldly business, and the ways of men, 
That single folly weighs the balance down. 
While all th' ascending virtues kick the beam. 
Here's this Orlando now, of rarest parts. 
Honest, heroio, generous, frank, and kind 
As inexperience of the world can make him ; 
Yet shall this single weakness, this imprudence^ 
Pull down unheard-of plagues upon his head. 
And snare hb heedless soul beyond redemption :. 
While dull unfeeling hearts, and frozen spirits, 
Sordidly safe, secure, because untempted. 
Look up and wonder at the generous crime 
They wanted wit to frame, and souls to dare. 
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ACT IV. 

8c£NB -*-*■ An Apartment. 

Em. How many ways there ans of being wretched ! 
The avenues to happiness how few ! 
When will this busy, fluttering heart be still? 
When will it cease to feel and beat no moi^e ? 
E'en now it shudders with a dire presage 
Of something terrible it fears to know. 
Entering, I saw my venerable father 
In earnest conference with the Count Orlando; 
Shame and confusion filPd Orlando's eye, 
While stern resentment flush'd my father's cheek* 
And look, he comes with terror on his brow ! 
But, oh ! he sees me, sees his child ; and now 
The t^ror of his look is lost in love^ 
In fond, paternal love. 

EfUer Guildford* 

Guild* Come to my arms, 

And there conceal that penetrating eye. 
Lest it should read what I would hide for ever. 
Would hide from all, but most would hide frOm 

thee "" ■ 
Thy father's grief, his shame, his rage, his tears* 

Em. Tears I heaven and earth ! see if he does not 
weep ! 

Guild. He who has drawn this sorrow from my eyes 
Shall pay me back again in tears of blood. 
'Tis for thy sake I weep. 
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JEm* Ah, weep fi>r me ? 

Hear, Heaven, and judge; hear, Heaven, and punUh 

me! 
If any crime of mine 

Guild. Thou art all innocences; 

Just what a parent's fondest wish would frame; 
No fault of thine e'er stain'd thy father's cheek ; 
For if I blqsh'd, it was to hear thy virtues. 
And think that thou wast mine : and if I wept^ 
It was from joy and gratitude to heaven, 
That made me father of a child like thee. 
Orlando 

Em. What of him ? 

Guild. I cannot tell thee ; 

An honest shame, a virtuous pride forbids. 

Em. Ob) speak ! 

Guild. Canst thou not guess, and spare thy father 

Em. 'Tis possible I can -*- and yet I will not : 
Tell me the worst while I have sense to hear. 
Thou wilt not ^peak — nay, never turn away ; 
Dost thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief, fear knows no bounds : 
In grief we know the worst of what we feel, 
But who can tell the ei^d of what we fear ? 
Grief mourns some sorrow palpable and known. 
But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture* 

Guild. Then hear the worst, and arm thy soul to 
bear it. 
My child ! — he has — Orlando has refas'd thee. 

Em. {after a long pause.) 'Tis well — 'tis very wdl 
-—'tis as it should be. 

? 2 
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Guild. Oh, there's an eloquence in that mute woe 
Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart. 
Thy bursting heart ; thy father cannot bear it. 
Am I a man ? no more of this, fond eyes ! 
I am grown weaker than a chidden infant, 
While not a sigh escapes to tell thy pain. 

Em, See, I am calm ; I do not shed a tear ; 
The warrior weeps, the woman is, a hero ! 

Guild, {embraces her.) My glorious child ! now thou 
art mine, indeed ! 
Forgive me if I thought thee fond and weak* 
I have a Roman matron for my daughter, 
And not a feeble girl. And yet I fear, 
For, oh ! I know thy tenderness of soul; 
I fear this silent anguish but portends 
Some dread convulsion soon to burst in horrors. 

Em. I will not shame thy blood ; and yet, my father, 
Methinks thy daughter should not be refused ! 
Refused ? It has a harsh, ungrateful sound ; 
Thou shouldst have found a softer term of scorn. 
And have I then been held so cheap? Refused? 
Been treated like the light ones of my sex. 
Held up to sale ? been offer'd, and refiis'd ? 

Guild. Long have I known thy love ; I thought it 
mutual : 
I met him — talk'd of marriage 

Em. Ah ! no more : 

I am rejected ; — does not that suffice ? 
Excuse my pride the mortifying tale ; 
Spare me particulars of how and when. 
And do not parcel out thy daughter's shame. 
No flowers of rhetoric can change the fact, 
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No arts of speech can varnish o'er my shame : 
Orlando has refus'd me ! 

Guild. Villain! villain! 

He shall repent this outrage. 

-Ew. Think no more on't : 

I'll teach thee how to bear it ; I'll grow proud, 
As gentle spirits still are apt to do 
When cruel slight or killing scorn assails them. 
Come, virgin dignity ; come, female pride ; 
Come, wounded modesty ; come, slighted love ; 
Come, conscious worth ; come, too, O black despau: I 
Support me, arm me, fill me with my wrongs ! 
Sustain this feeble spirit ! — Yes, my father, 
But for thy share in this sad tale of shame, 
I think I could have borne it. 

Guild. Thou hast a brother; 

He shall assert thy cause. 

Em. First strike me dead ! 

No, in the wild distraction of my spirit. 
In this dread conflict of my breaking heart. 
Hear my fond pleading — save me from that curse ; 
Thus I adjure thee by the dearest ties [Kneelsm 

.Which link society ; by the sweet names 
Of parent and of child; by all the joys 
These tender claims have yielded, I adjure thee 
Breathe not this fatal secret to my brother; 
Let him not know his sister was refus'd ! 
Spare me that exquisite, that perfect ruin ! 
Conceive the mighty woe I cannot speak. 
And tremble to become a childless fether. 

[Exit Emmelima. 

T 3 
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Guild. What art thou, Life? thou lying vanity ! 
Thou promiser, who never meanst to pay ! 
This beating storm titrill crush my feeble age ! 
Yet let me not complain ; I have a son, 
Just such a son as Heaven in mercy gives, 
When it would bless supremely : he is happy ; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crown'd ; 
He weds the maid he loves : in him, at least, 
My soul will yet taste comfort. — See, he's here; 
He seems disordered. 

JEnter Rivers {not seeing Guildford). 

Riv. Yes, I fondly thought 

Not all the tales which malice might devise. 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form. 
Could shake her steady soul. 

Guild. What means my son ? 

Where is thy bride? 

Siv. O name her not ! 

Guild. Not name her ? 

Miv. No; if possible, not think of her; 

Would I could help it : — Julia ! oh, my Julia ! 
Curse my fond tongue ! I said I would not name her : 
I did not think to do it, but my heart 
Is full of her idea ; her lov'd image 
So fills my soul, it shuts out other thoughts ; 
My lips resolving not to frame the sound. 
Dwell on her name, and all my talk is Julia ! 

Guild. 'Tis as it should be ; ere the midnight bell 
Sound in thy raptured ear, this charming Julia 
Will be thy wife. 

Riv. No. 
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Guild. How? 

Riv. She hl^ ref^s'tj. 

Guild. Say'st thou ? 

iZm She has. 

Guiid. Why, who would be a father ! 
Who that oould guess the wretohedneais it brings, 
But would entreat of Heaven to write him childless I 

Miv. 'Twas but a little hour ago we parted, 
As happy lovers should ; but when again 
1 sought her presence, with impatient ha&te. 
Told her the priest, the altar, all ,was oready ; 
She blush'd, she wept, and vow'd it could not be ; 
That reasons of importance to our peace 
Forbad the nuptial rites to be performed 
Before to-morrow. 

Guild. She consents to-morrow ! 

She but defers the marriage, not declines it. 

Riv. Mere subterfuge ! mere female artifice ! 
What reason should forbid our instant union ? 
Wherefore to-morrow? wherefore not to-night? 
What difference could a few short hours hf^ve made ? 
Or if they could, why not avow the cause ? 

Guild. I have grown old in camps, have liv'd in 
courts ; 
The toils of bright ambition have I known, 
Woo'd greatness and enjoy'd it, till disgfist 
FoUow'd possession ; still I fondly look'd 
Through the false perspective for distant joy ; 
Hop'd for the hour of honourable. ease. 
When, safe from all the storms and wrecks of fate; 
My shatter'd hark at rest, I might enjoy 
An old man's blessings, liberty an^ leisure^ 

T 4« 
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Domestic happiness, and smiling peace* 
The hour of age, indeed, is come ! I feel it : 
Feel it in all its sorrows, pains, and cares ; 
But where, oh, where's th* untasted peace it promised ? 

lExit Guildford. 
Miv. I would not deeper wound my lather's peace ; 
But I would hide the cause of my resentment. 
Till all be known ; and yet I know too much. 
It must be so — his grief, his sudden parting : 
Fool that I was, not to perceive at once — 
But friendship blinded me, and love betray'd. 
Bertrand was right, he told me she was chang'd. 
And would, on some pretence, delay the marriage. 
I hop'd 't was malice all. — Yonder she comes, 
Dissolv'd in tears ; I cannot see them fall. 
And be a man ; I will not, dare not meet her ; 
Her blandishments would soothe me to false peace. 
And if she dsk'd it, I should pardon all. [Exit. 

Enter Julia. 

Jul. Stay, Rivers ! stay, barbarian ! hear me speak ! 
Return, inhuman ! — best belov'd, return : 
Oh ! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace. 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy forgiveness. 
He hears me not — alas ! he will not hear* 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Julia in tears ! 

Jftd, Alas ! you have undone me ! 

Behold the wretched victim of her promise I 
I urg'd, at your request, the fatal suit 
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Which has destroyed my peace ; Rivers suspects me, 
And I am wretclied I 

Or. Better 'tis to weep 

A temporary ill than weep for ever ; 
That anguish ^must be mine. 

Jul. Ha ! weep for ever ! 

Can they know wretchedness who know not love ? 

Or. Not love ! oh, cruel friendship ! tyrant honour ! 

Jid. Friendship ! alas, how cold art thou to love ! 

Or. Too well I know it ; both alike destroy me, 
I am the slave of both, and more than either 
The slave of honour. 

Jtd. If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 

Or. Talk you of agonies ? 

You who are lov'd again ! No ! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love — I dote, I die for love ! 

( He falls at her feet.) Julia I 

Jul. What dost thou mean? Unfold this fatal 
secret. 

Or. Nay, never start — I know I am a villain ! 
I know thy hand is destined to another, 
That other, too, my friend, that friend the man 
To whom I owe my life I Yes, I adore thee ; 
Spite of the black ingratitude, adore thee ; 
I dote upon my iriend and yet betray him; 
I'm bound to Emmelina, yet forsake her ; 
I honour virtue while I follow guilt ; 
I love the noble Rivers more than life. 
But Julia more than honour. 
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Jul. Hold 1 astonishment 

Has seaPd my lips ; whence sprung this monstrous 
daring ? 

Or. {rises.) From despair. 

Jul. What can you hope from me ? 

Or. Hope ! nothing. 

I would not aught receive, aiight hope, but death. 
Think'st thou I need reproach ? think'st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love's a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that heav'n has plagues in store. 
Yet mark — I do not, will not, can't repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thiee less ; 
I glory in my crime : pernicious beauty I 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival. 
The man on earth *^ whom most I ought to love ! 

Jd. I leave thee to remorse, and to that penitence 
Thy crime demands. iGoing. 

Or. A moment stay. 

Jul. I dare not. 

Or. Hear all. my rival's worth, and all my guilt 
The unsuspecting Rivers sent me to thee. 
To plead his cause ; I basely broke my trust. 
And, like a villain, pleaded for myself. 

Jul. Did he ? Did Rivers ? Then he loves me still— 
Quick let me seek him out. 

Or. {takes out the dagger.) First take this dagger; 
Had you not forc'd it from my hand to-day, 
I had not liv'd to know this guilty moment : 
Take it, present it to the h&ppy Rivers, 
Tell him to plunge it in a traitor's heart, 
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Tell him his friend, Orlando, is that traitor, 
Tell him Orlando forg'd the guilty tale, 
Tell him Orlando was the only foe 
Who at the altar would have murder'd Rivers, 
And then have died himself. 

Jul. Farewell — repent — think better. lExtt Julia. 
[^As ske goes outf he still looks after her. 

Enter Rivers. 

Riv, Turn, villain, turn ! 

Or, Ha I Rivers here ? 

Riv. Yes, Rivers. 

Or. Gape wide, thou friendly earth, for ever hide 
me ! 
Rise, Alps, ye crushing mountains, bury me ! 

Riv, Nay, turn, look on me. 

Or. Rivers ! oh, I cannot, 

I dare not, I have wrong'd thee. 

Rdv. Doubly wronged me; 

Thy complicated crimes cry out for vengeance. 

Or. Take it. 

Riv. But I would take it as a man. 

Draw. [Rivers draws. 

Or. Not for a thousand worlds. 

Riv. Not fight ? 

Why, thou'rt a coward, too, as well as villain : 
I shall despise as well as hate thee. 

Or. Do ; 

Yet wrong me not, for if I am a coward 
'Tis but to thee : there does not breathe the man, 
Thyself excepted, who durst call me so 
And live ; but, oh I 'tis sure to heaven and thee, 
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I am the veriest coward guilt e'er made. 
Now, as thou art a man, revenge thyself: 
Strike ! 

Riv. No, not stab thee like a base assassin, 
But meet thee as a foe. 

Or. Think of my wrongs. 

Riv. I feel them here. 

Or. Think of my treachery. 

Riv, Oh, wherefore wast thou false? how have I 
lov'd thee ! 

Or. Of that no more : think of thy father's griefj 
Of Emmelina's wrongs 

Riv. Provoke me not. 

Or. Of Julia 

Riv. Ha ! I shall forget my honour. 

And do a brutal violence upon thee, 
Would tarnish my fair fame. Villain and coward ! 
Traitor I will nothing rouse thee ? 

Or. {drawing.) Swelling heart ! 

Yet this I have deserv'd, all this, and more. 

As they prepare tofght^ enter Emmelina hastily. 

Em. Lend me your swiftness, lightnings — 'tis too 
late. 
See they're engag'd — oh, no — they live, both live ! 
Hold, cruel men ! 

Riv. Unlucky ! 'tis my sister* 

Em. Ye men of blood ! if yet you have not lost 
All sense of human kindness, love, or pity ; 
If ever you were dear to one another ; 
If ever you desire or look for mercy 
When in the wild extremity of anguish, 
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You supplicate that Judge who has declar'd 
That vengeance is his own — oh, hear me now ; 
Hear a fond wretch, whom mis'ry has made bold ; 
Spare, spare each other's life — spare your own souls. 

Or. {to Rivers.) Thou shouldst have struck at 
once ! O tardy hand ! 

Em. Does death want engines ? is his power cur- 
tailed ? 
Has fell disease forgotten to destroy ? 
Are there not pestilence and spotted plagues, 
Devouring deluges, consuming fires. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, hurricanes, and famine, 
That man must perish by the hand of man ? 
Nay, to complete the horror, friend by friend ? 

JRiv. What ! shall I then endure this outrage 
tamely ? 

Em. No. If you covet death; if you're in love 
With slaughter and destruction — does not war 
Invite you to her banner ? Far and wide 
Her dire dominion reaches. — There seek death. 
There fall without a crime. There, where no hate. 
No individual rage, no private wrong, 
Arms man against his brother. — Not as here, 
Where both are often murderers in the act ; 
In the foul purpose always, 

Riv. Is honour nothing ? 

Em. Honour ! O yes, I know him. 'Tis a phantom ; 
A shadowy figure wanting bulk and life; 
Who, having nothing solid in himself, 
Wraps his thin form in Virtue's plunder'd robe. 
And steals her title. Honour ! 'tis the fiend 
Who feeds on orphans' tears and widows' groans, 
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And slakes his impious thirst in brothers' blood- 
Honour I why^ 'tis the primal law of hell ! 
The grand device to people the dark realms 
With noble spirits, who, but for this curst honour. 
Had been at peace on earth, or bless'd in heaven* 
With this Jalse honour Christians have no commerce. 
Religion disavows, and truth disowns it. 

Or, (throws away his sword,) An angel speaks, and 
angels claim obedience. 

Miv, (to Orlando.) This is the heart thou hast 
wrong'd. 

Em, {comes up to Orlando.) I pity thee ; 
Calamity h&s taught me how to pity ; 
Before I knew distress, my heart was hard ; 
But now it melts at ev'ry touch of woe ; 
And wholesome sufferings bring it back to virtue. 
Rivers, he once was good and just like thee: 
Who shall be proud and think he stands secure. 
If thy Orlando's false ? 

Biv. Think of his crime. 

Em, Oh, think of his temptation ! think 'twas Julia; 
Thy heart could not resist her ; how should his P 
It is the very error of his friendship. 
Your souls were fram'd so very much alike, 
He could not choose but love whom Rivers lov'd. 

Or, Think'st thou there is in death a pang like this ? 
Strike, my brave friend ! be sudden and be silent ! 
Death, which is terrible to happy men, 
To me will be a blessing : I have lost 
All that could make life dear ; I've lost my friend ; 
I've stabb'd the peace of mind of that fair creature ; 
I have surviv'd my honour : this is dying I 
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The mournful fondness of officious love 
Will plant no thortis upon my dying pillow ; 
No precious tears embalm my memory, 
But curses fellow it, 

Em* Swy Rivers melts ; 

He pities thee. 

On I'll spare thy noble heart 

The pain of punishing : Orlando's self 
Revenges both. 

IGoes to stab himself with the dagger, 

Em, Barbarian ! kill me first. 

Riv. {snatching the dagger.) Thou shalt not die j 
I swear I love thee still : 
That secret sympathy which long has bound us 
Pleads for thy life with sweet but strong entreaty. 
Thou shalt repair the wrongs of that dear saint, 
And be again my friend. 

Or. Oh, hear me. 

Em. No. 

I cannot stoop to live on charity, 
And what but charity is love compell'd ? 
I've been a weak, a fond, believing woman, 
And credulous beyond my sex's softness: 
But with the weakness, I've the pride of woman. 
I lov'd with virtue, but I fondly lov'd ; 
That passion fix'd my fate, determin'd all. 
And mark'd at once the colour of my life. 
Hearts that love well, love long ; they love but once. 
My peace thou hast destroy 'd, my honour's mine : 
She who aspir'd to gain Orlando's heart 
Shall never owe Orlando's hand to pity. 

\Exit Emmelina* 
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Or. {after a pause.) And I still live ! 
Riv. . Farewell! should I stay longer 

I might forget my vow. 

Or. Yet hear me, Rivers. 

lEjcit Rivers, ORLAif do Jbllcmng^ 

Enter Bertrand on the other side. 

Ber. How's this ? my fortune fails me, both alive ! 
I thought by stirring Rivers to this quarrel, 
There was at least an equal chance against him. 
I work invisibly, and like the tempter 
My agency is seen in its effects. 
Well, honest Bertrand ! now for Julia's letter. 
{Takes out a letter.) This fond epistle of a love-sick 

maid, 
I've sworn to give, but did not swear to whom. 
" Give it my love," said she, " my dearest lord ! " 
Rivers she meant ; there's no address — that's lucky. 
ITien where's the harm ? Orlando is a lord. 
As well as Rivers, loves her, too, as well. 
{Breaks open the letter.) I must admire your style — 

your pardon, fair one. 
{B^ins aoer it.) I tread in air — methinks I brush the 

stars. 
And spurn the subject world which rolls beneath 

me. 

There's not a word but fits Orlando's case 

As well as Rivers' ; — tender to excess — 

No name — 'twill do ; his faith in me is boundless ; 

Then, as the brave are still, he's unsuspecting, 

And credulous beyond a woman's weakness. 
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(Going otttf he spies the dagger.) Orlando's dagger ! — 

ha ! 'tis greatly thought. 
This may do noble service ; such a scheme ! 
My genius catches fire ! the bright idea 
Is form'd at once, and fit for instant action f 

lEjpit. 



ACT V. 

Scene — The Garden, 

Ber. 'TwAS here we were to meet; where does he 
stay ? 
This compound of strange contradicting parts. 
Too flexible for virtue, yet too virtuous 
To make a flourishing, successful villain. 
Conscience ! be still ; preach not remorse to me ; 
Remorse is for the luckless, failing villain. 
He who succeeds repents not; penitence 
Is but another name for ill success. 
Was Nero penitent when Rome was burnt ? 
No : but had Nero been a petty villain. 
Subject to laws and liable to fear, 
Nero perchance had been a penitent. 
He comes : — thb paper makes him all my own. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. At length, this wretched, tempest-beaten bark 
Seems to have found its havea: I'm resoiyd; 
vol. II. tj 



My wav^rii^. )>rii)fi||)le$ are flx'd ta honour; 
My virtue gathers foree^ my miud grows i^ong, 
I feel an^hoB^st confidfAioe within^ 
A precious eari:iest c^ retiurning .peace^ 

Ber. Who f^U sec»reiskaad$:0» the verge of rain-. 

Trust me, it joys my heart to see you thus : 
What have I not attempted for your sake ! 
My love for you has warp'd my honest nature, 
And friendship has infring'd on higher duties. 

Or, It was a generous f$utt'\ 

Ber. Yet 'twas a fault 

Oh, for a flinty heaKt that -)^nawsax> weakness, 
But moves right onward, unsednc'd by friendship, 
And aA the weajk^fdfectioafl I 

Or. Hear me, Bertrand ! 

This is ;Bty last ;£urejiBeU; absence' alone 
Can prop my staggering viftae* 

Ber. You're resolved : 

Then Julia's favours come' too Iftle. 

Or. What favours? 

Ber. Nay,>^ nothing; I renounce these weak «£fec* 
tions ; 
They have^ misled tis botb.^ If too, repent. 
And will return the letter back to Julia. 

Or. Letter ! what letter ? ; Julm writC' to me ? 
I will not see it. —What would Rivers say ? 
Bertrand I be^ »av^d my life': *«<^ I will- net see iti^ 

Ber. I do not mean you should; nay, I refus'd 
To bring it you. 
: On Refii&'d«to bring thexletter? 

Ber. Y^8rlnfii8'dat£nt 



Or. Then thoti hast btoa^t it ? 

My faithful Bertntnd ! — oome. 

Ber, *Twere best not see it, 

Or» Not see it ! bow ! not read my Julia's letter ! 
An empire should not bribe mt to fotbear. 
Collie^ come* 

J3^« Alas, how irail is human yirtue ! 

My resolution melts, and though I mean not 
To trust you with the lette*, I must tell you 
With what a thousand, thousand charms she gave it 
^^ Take this," said she, ^^ and as Orlando reads it, 
Attend to every accent of his voice ; 
Watch every little motion of his eye ; 
Mark if it sparkles when he talks of Julia ; 
If when he speaks, poor Julia be the theme ; 
If when he sighs, hid boiSom heave for Julia : 
Note every trifling act, each little look, 
For, oh ! of what importanfce is the leadt 
To those wb6 love like me ?" 

(h\ Delicious poisbn ! 

how it taints my sdtil ! give me the letter. 

[Bertrand qg^ iV, Orlando refuses. 
Ha ! where's the virtue which but now I boasted ? 
'Tis lost, 'tis gone — conflicting passions tear me. 

1 am again a villain. — Give it — no ; 

A spark of honour strikes upon my soul. 

Take back the letter ; take it back, good Bertrand I 

Spite of myself compel me to be just : 

I will not read it. 

Ber. How yoUr friend will thank yon ( 

Another day makes Julia his for ever. 
Even now the great pavilion is prepar'd; 

V 2 
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There will the nuptial rites be solemnised* 
Julia already dress'd in bridal robes 
Like some fidr victim »— 

Or. O, no more, no more* 

What can she write to me ? 

Ber. Some prudent counsel. 

Or. Then wherefore fear to read it? come, I'll 
venture : 
Whi^t wondrous harm can one poor letter do ? 
The letter — quick the letter. 

JBer. Since you force me. 

iGives it. 

Or* Be firm, ye shivering nerves ! It is her hand. 
{Beads.) ^^ To spare my blushes Bertrand brings 

you this. 
How have you wrong'd me ! you believ'd me false ; 
'Twas my compassion for your friend deceived you. 
Meet me at midnight in the great pavilion ; 
But shun till then my presence ; from that hour 
My future life is yours ; your once-lov'd friend 
I pity and esteem; but you alone 
Possess the heart of Julia." 

This to me ! 
I dream, I rave, 'tis all Elysium round me. 
And thou, my better angel ! this to me ! 

Ber. I'm dumb : oh, Julia ! what a fall is thine 1 

Or. What ! is it such a crime tp love ? away 

Thy moral comes too late; thou shouldsthave urg'd 
Thy scruple sooner, or not urg'd at all : 
Thou shouldst — alas ! I know not what I say — 
But this I know, the charming Julia loves me, 
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Appcunts a meeting at the dead of night \ 
She loves ! The rest is all beneath my care. 

Ber. Be circumspect ; the hour is just at hand ; 
Since all is ready for your purposed parting, 
See your attendants be disposed aright, 
Near the pavilion gate. 

Or. Why so? 

Ber. *Tis plain 

Julia must be the partner of your flight: 
'Tis what she means, you must not mind her struggles; 
A little gentle violence perhaps, 
To make her yield to what she had resolv'd. 
And save her pride ; she'll thank you for it after. 

Or. Take her by force ? I like not that : O Ber- 
trand, 
There is a mutinous spirit in my blood. 
That wars against my conscience. — Tell my Julia 
I will not fail to meet her. 

. Ber. I obey. 

Be near the garden : I shall soon return. 

lExit Bertrand. 

Or. This giant sin, whose bulk so lately scar'd me, 
Shrinks to a common size ; I now embrace 
What I but lately fear'd to look upon. 
Why, what a progress have I made in guilt I 
Where is the hideous form it lately wore ? 
It grows familiar to me ; I can think. 
Contrive, and calmly meditate on mischief; 
Talk temperately of sin, and cherish crimes 
I lately so abhorr'd, that had they once 
But glanced upon the surface of my fancy, 

u 3 
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I had been terrified, .Qb^ wayward conscience ! 
Too tender £pr repose, to sear'd for penitence I 

lEait Orlanj>o. 

Scene changes to another part of the garden — A grand 
. pavilion — The moon shining.^ 

Enter Rivurs in a melancholy attitude, 

Miv. Ye lovely scenes of long remember'd bliss ! 
Scenes which I hop'd were fated to bestow 
$till dearer blessings in a beauteous bride ! 
Thou gay pavilion, which art dress'd so fair 
To witness my espousals, why, ah ! why 
Art thou ad,orn'd in vain ? Yet still I haunt thee. 
For Julia lov'd thee once : — dear faithless Julia ! 
Yet is she false ? Orlando swore she was not : 
It may be so ; yet she avoids my presence^ 
Keeps close from every eye, but most from mine. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Ha I Rivers here ! would I had shunn'd his 
walks] 
How shall I meet the man I mean to wrong ? 

Riv. Why does Orlando thus expose his health 
To this cold air? 

Or. I ^k the same of Rivers ? 

Miv. Because this solitude, this silent hour. 
Feeds melancholy thoughts, and soothes my souL 
My Julia will not see me. 

Or. How? 

Biv. She denies me 

Admittance to her presence. 



Or. (aside.) Thm Vm IttBit, 

Confirm'd a villain ; now 'tis pbfai ^he loves ^me. 

Miv, She will not pardon me one single fault 
Of jealous love, though fhou hitdst dear'd up all. 

Or. Wait till to«nu)iTOw, all ^wUl then be known. 

Riv. Wait till to-morrow? {Look at (itat pavilion; 
All was prepared: yes, I dare tell thee all, 
For thou art honest now. 

Or. (aside.) That wounds too. deeply. 

JZitx. Soon'fts t^ ^dfiight bell gave the glad ^ia^ 
fifidis, 
This dear pavilion had beheld her mine. 

Or. All will be well to-«M)i««KW.^-*-(^'<fej) If J 
stay 
I shalU betray the whole^ •«^'^>Good night, tny Kiv^ik. 

Biv. Good night; go you toretft; I stall shall w«ik. 

lEait Orlam^o. 

Riv. Yes, I will trace her haunts $ «ny too fond 
heart, 
Like a poor bird that's bunted iiH>m its nest^ 
Dares not return, and knows not where to fix ; 
Still it delights to hover round the spot 
Which lately held its treasure ; eyes it still. 
And with heart-breaking tenderneM surveys 
The scene of joys which never m^y returnb [^S^V. 

Scene changes to another part of the garden. 

Re-enter OiULANDO* 

Or. Did he say rest? ladk'd be of rest to me? 
Can rest and guilt associate? but no matter, 
I cannot now go back ; then such a pri jse. 
Such Voluntary love, so fair, so yiddkigi 

u 4 
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Would make archangels forfeit their all^iatice ! 
I dare not think : reflection leads to madness. 

Enter Bertrand. 

Bertrand ! I was not made for this dark work ; 
My heart recoils — poor Rivers ! 

Ber. What of Rivers ? 

Or, IVe seen him. 

Ber. Where ? 

Or. Before the great pavilion. 

Ber. (aside.) That's lucky, saves me trouble : were 
he absent, 
Half of my scheme had fail'd. 

Or. He's most unhappy; 

He wish'd me rest, spoke kindly to me, Bertrand; 
How, how can I betray him ? 

Ber. He deceives you ; 

He's on the watch, else wherefore now abroad 
At this late hour ? beware of treachery. 

Or. I am myself the traitor. 

Ber. Come, no more 1 

The time draws near, you know the cypress walk, 

•Tisdark. 

« 

Or. The fitter for dark deeds like mine. 

Ber. I have prepared your men; when the bell 
strikes, 
Go into the pavilion ; there you'll find 
The blushing maid, who with faint screams, perhaps. 
Will feign resentment. But you want a sword. 
Or. A sword ! — I'll murder no one ■ — why a 

sword ? 
Ber. 'Tis prydent to be arm'd ; — no words, •— 
take mine ; 
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There may be danger, — Julia may be lost, — 

This night secures or loses her for ever. 

The cypress walk — spare none who look like spies. 

Or. {looking at the sword.) How deeply is that goul. 
involv'd in guilt, 
Who dares not hold communion with its thoughts, 
Nor ask. itself what it designs to do ! 
But dallies blindly with the general sin 
Of unexamined, undefin'd perdition ! lExit Orlando. 

Ber. Thus far propitious fortune fills my sails; 
Yet still I doubt his milkiness of soul ; 
JMy next exploit must be to find out Rivers, 
And, as from Julia, give him a feign'd message. 
To join her here at the pavilion gate ; 
There shall Orlando's well-arm'd servants meet him. 
And take his righteous soul from this bad world. 
If they should fail, his honest cousin Bertrand 
Will help him onward in his way to heav'n. 
Then this good dagger, which TU leave beside him, 
Will, while it proves the deed, conceaLthe doer. 
*Tis not an English instrument of mischief, 
And who'll suspect good Bertrand wore a dagger ? 
To clear me further, I've no sword — unarm'd — 
Poor helpless Bertrand ! Then no longer poor. 
But Guildford's heir, and lord of these fair lands. 

lExit Bertrand. 

Enter Orlando on the other side. 

Or. Draw thy dun curtain round, oh, night ! black 
night ! 
Inspirer and concealer of foul crimes ! 
Thou wizard night ! who conjur'st up dark thoughts, 
And mak'st him bold who else would start at guilt I 
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Beneath thy veil the villam dares to act 
What, in broad day, he would not dare to think. 
Oh, night ! thou hid'st the dagger's point from men, 
But canst thou screen the assassin from himself? 
Shut out the eye of heaven ? extinguish conscience? 
Or heal the wounds of honour ? Oh, no, no, -no ! 
Yonder she goes — the guilty, charming Julia ! 
My genius drives me on — Julia, I come. 

IRuns cff. 

Scene — The Pavilion. 

An arcKd door^ through which Julia and her Maid 

come forward on the Stage. 

Jtd. Not here ? not come ? look out my faittiful 
Anna. 
There was a time — oh, time for ever dear I 
When Rivers would not make his Julia wait- 
Perhaps he blames me, thinks the appointment boldp 
Too daring, too unlike his bashful Julia; 
But 'twas the only means my faithful lov^ 
Devis'd to save him from Orlando's rashness. 
I have kept close, f efus'd to see my Rivers ; 
Now all is still, and I have ventured forth. 
With this kind maid and virtue for my guard. 
Come, we'll go in, he cannot sure be long. 

[They go into the pavilion. 

Enter Orlando, his stvord drawn and bloody^ his hair 

dishevelled. 

Or. What have I done ? a deed that earns dam- 
nation I 
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Where shall I fly ? ah'! the pavilion door ! 

'Tis open -^ it invites me to fresh guilt; 

I'll not go in -— let that &irn angel wait. 

And curse her stars as I do. 

{The midnight hell strikes.) Jiark ! the bell ! 

Demons of darkness, what a peal is that ! 

Again ! 'twill wake the ^ead-— I cannot bear it ! 

'Tis terrible as the last trumpet's sound ! 

That was the marriage signal ! Powers of hell, 

What blessings have I blasted ! Rivers ! — Julia ! 

[Julia comes out. 

Jul. My Rivers calls ; I come, I come. — Orlando ! 

Or. Yes, 

Thou beautiful deceiver ! 'tis that wretch. 

Jut. That perjur'd friend. 

Or. That devil ! 

Jul. Vm betray'd. 

Why art thou here ? 

Or. Thou canst make ruin lovely, 

Or I would ask, why dost thou bring me here ? 

Jul. I bring thee here ? 

Or. Yes, thou, bright falsehood ! thou. 

Jul. No, by my hopes of heaven ! where is my 
Rivers ? 
Some crime is meant. 

Or. {catches her hand.) Julia ! the crime is done. 
Dost thou not shudder? art thou not amaz'd? 
Art thoii not cold and blasted with my touch ? 
Is not thy blood congeal'd ? does no black horror 
Fill thy presaging soiil ? look at these hands ; 
Julia ! they're stain'd with blood ; blood, Julia, blood ! 
Nay, look upon them. 
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JuL^ Ah ! I dare not. — Blood ! 

Or. Yes, thou dear false one, with the noblest blood 
That ever stain'd a dark assassin's hand. 
Had not thy letter, with the guilty message 
To meet thee here this hour, blinded my honour. 
And wrought my passion into burning frenzy. 
Whole worlds should not have bribed me. 

Jvl. Letter and message ? 

I sent thee none. 

Or. Then Bertrand has betray'd me ! 

And I have done a deed beyond all reach. 
All hope of mercy — I have murder'd Rivers. 

Jul. Oh ! {She falls into her maid^s arms. 

Or. O rich reward which Love prepares for Mur- 
der ! 
Thus hell repays its instruments ! 

Enter Guildford *mth servants. 

Guild. Where is he ? 

Where is this midnight murderer ? this assassin ? 
This is the place Orlando's servant nam'd. 

Or. The storm comes on. 'Tis Guildford, good 
old man ! 
Behold the wretch accurst of heaven and thee. 

Guild. Accurst of both, indeed. How, Julia faint- 
ing ! 

Or. She's pure as holy truth ; she was deceiv'd. 
And so was I. 

Guild. Who tempted thee to this ? 

Or. Love, hell, and Bertrand. 

Jul. (recovering.) Give me back my Rivers ; 
I will not live without him. — Oh, my father ! 
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Guild. Father! I am none; I am no more a 
father ; 
J have no child; my son is basely murder'd, 
And my sweet daughter, at the fatal news, 
Is quite bereft of reason. 

Or. Seize me, bind me : 

If death's too great a mercy, let me live : 
Drag me to some damp dungeon's horrid gloom. 
Deep as the centre, dark as my offences ; 
Come, do your office, take my sword : oh, Bertrand, 
Yet, ere I perish, could it reach thy heart ! 

ZThei/ seize Orlando. 

Jid. I will not long survive thee, oh, my Rivers ! 

Enter Rivers with the dagger, 

Siv, Who calls on Rivers with a voice so sad. 
So full of sweetness ? 

Guild. Ah, my son ! 

Jul. 'Tis he, 'tis he! 

Julia and Rivers run into each other's arms* Or- 
lando breaks from the guards and falls on his knees. 

Or. He lives, he lives ! the god-like Rivers lives ! 
Hear it, ye host of heaven ! witness, ye saints I 
Recording angels, tell it in your songs ; 
Breathe it, celestial spirits, to your lutes. 
That Rivers lives ! • 

Jul. Explain this wond'rous happiness? 

Miv. 'Twas Bertrand whom Orlando killed; the 
traitor 
Has with his dying breath confess'd the whole. 

Or. Good sword, I thank thee ! 
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IHv. In the t^gled maze 

Orlando miss'd the path he was to take. 
And pass'd through that where Bertrand lay conceal'd 
To watch th' erent : Orlando thought 'twas me, • 
And that I play'd him false: the walk was dark* 
In Bertrand's'bloody hand I found this dagger. 
With which he meant to take my life; but ho^ 
Were you atarm'd ? 

Guild. One of Orlando's men. 

Whom wealth could never bribe to join in murder-— — 

Or. Murder ! I bribe to murder ? 

Miv. No ; 'twas Bertrand 

Brib'd them to that cnrs'd deed: he lov'dmy sister. 

Or. Exquisite villain ! 

Guild. Plv to Emmelina, 

If any spark of reason yet remain, 
Tell her the joyful newsi — Alas, she's here ! 
Wildly she flies ! — Ahy my distracted child \ 

Enter Emmelina distracted. 

Em. Off, off! I will have way ! ye shall not hold 
me: 
I come to seek niy. Lord: is he not here? 
Tell me, ye virgins, have ye seen my love. 
Or know you where his flocks repose at noon ? 
My love is comely — sure you must have seen him ; 
'Tis the great promiser ! who vows and swears ; 
The peijur'd youth I who deals in oaths and breaks 

then). 
In truth he might deceive a wiser maid. 
I lov'd him once ; he then was inDOCent t 
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He WAS no murderer then, indeed he was not ; 
He had not kill'd my brother. 

Riv, Nor has now; 

Thy brother livesb. 

Em. I know it — yes, he lives 

Among the cherabim. Murd'rers too will live : 
But where ? Til tell you where —down, down, down, 

down. 
How deep it is ! 'tis fathomless — 'tis dark I 
No — - there's a pale blue flame — - ah, poor Orlando I 

Guilds My heart will burst. 

Or. Pierce mine, and that will ease it. 

Em. {comes vp to her father^ I knew a maid who 
lov'd — but she was mad — 
Fond, foolish girl I Thank Ueav'n, I am not mad ; 
Yet the afllicting angel has been with me; . 
But do not tell my father; he would grieve ; 
Sweet, good old man — perhaps he'd weep to hear it : 
I never saw my father weep but once ; 
I'll tell you when it was — I did not weep ; 
'Twas when — but soft, my brother must not know it, 
'Twas when his poor fond daughter was refus'd. 

Guild. Who can bear this ? 

Or. I will not live to bear it 

Em. {comes up to Orlando.) Take comfort, thou 
poor wretch ! I'll not appear 
Against thee, nor shall Rivers ; but blood must. 
Blood will appear ; there's no concealing blood. 
What's that? my brother's ghost — it vanishes : 

ICatches hold ^Rivers. 
Stay, take me with thee, take me to the skies ; 
I have thee fast : thou shalt not go without me. 
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But hold — may we not take the murd'rer with us ? 
That look says — No. Why then I'll not go with 

thee. 
Yet hold me fast. — *tis dark — I'm lost — I'm gone. 

Or. One crime makes many needful : this day's sin 
Blots out a life of virtue. Good old man ! . 
My bosom bleeds for thee ; thy child is dead. 
And I the cause. 'Tis but a poor atonement ; 
But I can make no other. {Stabs himself. 

Hiv. What hast thou done ? 

Or.. Fill'd up the measure of my sins. Oh, mercy f 
Eternal goodness, pardon this last guilt ! 
Rivers, thy hand ! — farewell ! forgive me. Heaven ! 
Yet is it not an act which bars forgiveness. 
And shuts the door of grace for ever ! — Oh ! {Dies. 

[The curtain falls to soft music 



EPILOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 



8P0KSN BY MB. LEE LBWE8. 



Unhand me, gentlemen ; by Heaven, I say, 
I'll make a ghost of him who bars my way. 

{^Behind the scenes. 

Forth let me come — A Poetaster true. 
As lean as Envy, and as baneful too ; 
On the dull audience let me vent my rage, 
Or drive these female scribblers from the stage. 
For scene or History, we've none but these. 
The law of Liberty and Wit they seize ; 
In Tragic — Comic — Pastoral '• — they dare to please. 
Each puny Bard must surely burst with spite, 
To find that women with such fame can write : 
But, oh, your partial favour is the cause, 
Wliich feeds their follies with such full applause. 
Yet still our tribe shall seek to blast their fame. 
And ridicule each fair pretender's aim ; 
Where the dull duties of domestic life. 
Wage with the Muse's toils eternal strife. 

What motley cares Gorilla's mind perplex, 
Wliile maids and metaphors conspire to vex ! 
In studious dishabille behold her sit, 
A letter*d gossip, and a housewife wit ; . 
At once invoking, though for different views, 
Her gods, her cook, her milliner and muse, 
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Round her strew'd room a frippery chaos lies, 

A chequer'd wreck of notable and wise ; 

Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a vary'd mass, 

Oppress the toilet, and obscure the glass ; 

Unfinish'd here an epigram is laid, 

And there, a mantua-maker's bill unpaid ; 

Here, new-born plays foretaste the town's applause. 

There, dormant patterns pine for future gauze ; 

A moral essay now is all her rare, 

A satire next, and then a bill of fare : 

A scene she now projects, and now a dish, 

Here's act tlie first — and here — remove with fish. 

Now while this eye in a fine frenzy rolls, 

Hiat, soberly casts up a bill for coals ; 

Black pins and daggers in one leaf she sticks, 

And tears, and thread, and balls, and thimbles mix. 

Sappho, 'tis true, long versM in epic song, 
For years esteem'd all household studies wrong ; 
When, dire mishap, though neither shame nor sin, 
Sappho herself, and not her muse, lies in. 
The virgin Nine in terror fly the bower. 
And matron Juno claims despotic power ; 
Soon Gothic hags the classic pile o'erturn, 
A caudle-cup supplants the sacred urn ; 
Nor books, nor implements escape their rage, 
They spike the ink-stand, and they rend the page ; 
Poems and plays one barbarous fate partake, 
Ovid and Plautus suffer at the stake. 
And Aristotle's only sav'd — to wrap plum-cake. 

Yet, shall a woman tempt the tragic scene ? 
And dare — but hold ^- 1 must repress my spleen^ . 
I see your hearts are pledg'd to her applause. 
While Shakspeare^s spirit seems to aid her cause ; 
Well pleased to aid — since o'er his sacred bier 
A female hand did ample trophies rear, 
And gave the greenest laurel that is worshipped there. 
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INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE: 

A TRAGEDY. 
IN FIVE ACTa 

AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE 

THEATRE ROYAL, AT RATH. 



Tbe man resolv'd, and steady to his trust. 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just. 
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TO 
THE HONOURABLE 

MRS. BOSCAWEN. 



MT DEAR MADAM, 

It seems somewhat extraordinary that although 
with persons of great merit and delicacy no virtue 
stands in higher estimation than truth, yet, in such 
an address as the present, there would be some dan- 
ger of offending them by a strict adherence to it ; I 
mean by uttering truths so generally acknowledged, 
that every one, except the person addressed, would 
acquit the writer of flattery. And it will be a singu- 
lar circumstance to see a Dedication without praise, 
to a lady possessed of every quality and accomplish- 
ment which can justly entitle her to it. 

I am, 

MT DEAR MADAM, 

With great respect, 

your most obedient, 
and very obliged humble servant^ 

THE AUTHOR. 
X S 



THE ARGUMENT. 

A.MONO the great names which have done honour to ai^ 
tiquity in general, and to the Roman Republic in parti- 
cular, that of Marcus AttiHus Regulus has, by the gene- 
ral consent of all ages, been considered as one of the 
most splendid, since he not only sacrifieed bis labours, 
his liberty, and his life for the good of his country, but 
by a greatness of soul, almost peculiar to himself, con- 
trived to make his very misfortunes contribute, to that 
glorious end. 

After the Romans had met with various successes in 
the first Punic war, under the command of Regulus, 
victory at length declared for the opposite party, the 
Roman army was totally overthrown, and Regulus him- 
self taken prisoner, by Xantippus, a Lacedaemonian Gene- 
ral in the service of the Carthaginians: the victorious 
enemy exulting in so important a conquest, kept him 
many years in close imprisonment, and loistded him with 
the most cruel indignities. They thought it was now in 
their power to make their own terms with Rome, and de- 
termined to send Regulus thither with their ambassador, 
to negotiate a peace, or at least an exchange of captives, 
thinking he would gladly persuade his countrymen to 
discontinue a war, which necessarily prolonged his cap- 
tivity. They previously exacted from him an oath to 
return should his embassy prove unsuccessful; at the 
same time giving him to understand, that he must ex- 
pect to suffer a cruel death if he failed in it ; this they 
artfully intimated as the strongest motive for him to leave 
no means unattempted to accomplish their purpose. 

X 4 
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At the unexpected arrival of this venerable hero^ the 
Romans expressed the wildest transports of joy, and 
would have submitted to almost any conditions to pro- 
cure his enlargement; but Regulus, so far from availing 
himself of his influence with the Senate to obtain any 
personal avantages, employed it to induce them to reject 
proposals so evidently tending to dishonour their country, 
declaring his fixed resolution to return to bondage and 
death, rather than violate his oath. 

He at last extorted from tliem their consent ; and de- 
parted amidst the tears of his family, the importunites of 
his friends, the applauses of the Senate, and the tumul- 
tuous opposition of the people ; and, as a great poet of 
his own nation beautifully observes, ^^ he embarked for 
Carthage as calm and unconcerned as if, on finishing 
the tedious law-suits of his clients, he was retiring to 
Yenafrian fields, or the sweet country of Tarentum." 



o:}- This piece is, in many parts, a pretty close imita- 
tion of the AttUio Regolo of Metastasio, but enlarged and 
extended into a tragedy of five acts. Historical truth 
has in general been followed, .except in some less essen- 
tial instances, particularly that of placing the return of 
Regulus to Rome posterior to the death of his wife. 
The writer herself never considered the plot as suf- 
ficiently bustling and dramatic for representation. 



PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY THE REV. DR. LANGHORNE. 



Deep in the bosom of departed days, 

Where the first gems of human glory blaze ; 

Where, crown'd with flowers, in wreaths immortal drest, 

The sacred shades of ancient virtue rest; 

With joy they search, who joy can feel, to find 

Some honest reason still to love mankind. 

There the fair foundress of the scene to-night 

Explores the paths that dignify delight; 

The regions of the mighty dead pervades ; 

The Sibyl she that leads us to the shades. 

O may each blast of ruder breath forbear 

To waft her light leaves on the ruthless air. 

Since she^ as heedless, strives not to maintain 

This tender offspring of her teeming brain ! 

For this poor birth was no provision made, 

A flower that sprung and languished in the shade. 

On Avon's banks, forsaken and forlorn, 

This careless mother left her elder born ; 

And though unlike what Avon hail'd of yore, 

Those giant sons that Shakspeare's banners bore. 

Yet may we yield this little ofispring grace, 

And love the last and least of such a race. 

Shall the strong scenes, where senatorial Rome» 
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Moum'd o'er the rigour of her patriot's doom; 
Where melting Nature aw*d bj Virtue's eye, 
Hid the big drop, and held the bursting sigh ; 
Where all that majesty of soul can give, 
Truth, Honour, Pity, £Eur Affection live ; 
Shall scenes like these, the glory of an age. 
Gleam from the press, nor triumph on the stage ? 
Forbid it, Britons ! and, as Romans brave. 
Like Romans boast one citizen to save. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Regulus, Mr, Henderson* 

PuBLius, his Son, Mr, Dimond, 

Manlius, the Consul, Mr, BlUsei, 

LiciNius, a Tribune, Mr, Br<mn. 

Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 1 ,^ ^ , ^, 

. - J ^ > Mr, Rowboiham^ 

Ambassador, J 

Attii^ia, daughter of Regulus, Miss MansdlL 

Barge, a Carthaginian captive. Miss Wheeler, 

Guards, Lictors, People, &c. 
Scene — Near the Gates of Rome, 



THE INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE. 



ACT I. 

Scene »* A HaU in the ConsuTs Palace* 

Enter Licinius, Attiha, Lictors and People. 

Zic. Attilia waiting here ? Is't possible? 
Is this a place for Eegulus's daughter? 
Just gods ! must that incomparable maid 
Associate here with Lictors and Plebdans ? 

At. Yes, on this threshold patiently I wait 
The Consul's coming ; I would make him blush 
To see me here his suitor. O Licinius, 
This is no time for form and cold decorum ; 
Five lagging years have crept their tedious round. 
And Regttlus, alas I is still a slave, 
A wretched slave, unpitied, and forgotten; 
No other tribute paid his memory, 
Than the sad tears of his unhappy child; 
If 5^^ be silent, who will $peak for Regulus? 

Lie. Let not her sorrows make my fair unjust. 
Is there in Rome a heart so dead to virtue 
That does not beat in Regulus's cause ? 
That wearies not the gods for his return ? 
That does not think all subjugated Afiric 
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A slender, unimportant acquisition. 

If, in return for this extended empire, 

The freedom of thy father be the purchase ? 

These are the feelings of Imperial Rome ; 

My own, it were superfluous to declare. 

For if Licinius were to weigh his merit. 

That he's thy father were sufficient glory. 

He was my leader, train'd me up to arms ; 

And if I boast a spark of Roman honour, 

I owe it to his precepts and his virtues. 
At, And yet I have not seen Licinius stir. 
Lie. Ah ! spare me thy reproaches — what, when 
late 

A private citizen, could I attempt? 

'Twas not the lust of power, or pride of rank, 
Which made me seek the dignity of tribune ; 
No, ray Attilia, but I fondly hop'd 

'Twould strengthen and enforce the just request 
Which as a private man I vainly urg'd ; 
But now, the people's representative, 
I shall demand^ Attilia, to be heard. 

At, Ah ! let us not too hastily apply 
This dang'rous remedy ; I would not rouse 
Fresh tumults 'twixt the people and the senate : 
Each views with jealousy the idol. Power, 
Which, each possessing, would alike abuse. 
What one demands the other. still denies. 
Might / advise you, try a gentler method ; 
I know that every moment Rome expects 
Th' ambassador of Carthage, nay, 'tis said 
The Conscript Fathers are already met 
To give him audience in Bellona's temple. 
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There might the Consul at my suit, Licinius, 
Propose the ransom of my captive father. 

Lie. Ah ! think, Attilia, who that Consul is, 
Manlius, thy father's rival, and his foe : 
His ancient rival, and his foe profess'd : 
To hope in him, my fair, were fond delusion. 

At. Yet though his rival, Manlius is a Roman : 
Nor will he think of private enmities, 
Weigh'd in the balance with the good of Rome : 
Let me at least make trial of his honour. 

Lie. Be it so, my fair I but elsewhere make thy 
suit ; 
Let not the Consul meet Attilia kere^ 
Confounded with the refuse of the people. 

jlt. Yes, I will see him here, e'en here, Licinius. 
Let ManUtis blush, not me : here will I speak. 
Here shall he answer me. 

Lie. . Behold he comes. 

jit. Do thou retire. 

Lie. O bless me with a look. 

One parting look at least 

At. Know, my Licinius,^ 

That at this moment I am all the daughter^ 
The filial feelings now possess my soul. 
And other passions find no entrance there. 

Lie. O sweet, yet powerful influence of virtue. 
That charms though cruel, though unkind subdues, 
And what was love exalts to admiration ! 
Yes, 'tis the privilege of souls like thine 
To conquer most when least they aim at conquest. 
Yet, ah ! vouchsafe to think upon Licinius, 
Nor fear to rob thy father of his due ; 
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For surely virtae and the gods approve 
Unwearied constancy and spotless k>ye« 

(^Exii LiciNius. 

Enter Manlius. 

At. Afal Manllus, stay^ a SKMnent stay, and hear 
me. 

Man. I did not think to meet thee here, Atdlia; 
The place so little worthy of the guest. 

At. It would, indeed, have ill become Attilia, 
While still her &ther was a Roman citizen ; 
But for the daughter of a slave to Carthage, 
It surely is most fitting. 

Man. Say, Attilia, 

What is the purpose of thy coming hither ! 

At. What is the purpose, patience, pitying heav^i ! 
Tell me, how long, to Rome's eternal shame. 
To fill witli horror all the wond'ring world. 
My father still must groan in Punic chains. 
And waste the tedious hours in cruel bondage ? 
Days follow days, and years to years succeed. 
And Rome forgets her hero, is content 
That Regulus be a forgotten slave. 
What is his crime ? is it that he preferred 
His country's profit to his children's good ? 
Is it th' unsfaak^i firmness of his soul. 
Just, uncomipt, and, boasting, let me speak it, 
Poor in the highest dignities of Rome ? 
O glorious poverty ! illustrious crime ! 

Man. But know, Attidia — — 

At. O have patience with me. 

And can ungrateful Rome so soon forget ? 
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Can those \rlio breathe the air he breadi'd forget 

The great, the godlike virtues of my &ther ? 

There's not a part of Rome but speaks his praise. 

The^/r^^/is*'^ through them the hero pass'd triumphant: 

The Fomm: — there the Legislator plann'd 

The wisest, purest laws : — the Senate House '^^ 

There spoke the patriot Roman — there his voice 

Secur'd iJie public safety : Manlius, yes ; 

The wisdom of his councils match'd his valour. 

Enter the Temples — mount the Capitol-^ 

And tell me, Manlius, to what hand but his 

They owe their trophies, and their ornaments. 

Their foreign banners, and their boasted ensigns, 

Tarentine, Punic, and Sicilian spoils ? 

Nay, e'en those lictors who precede thy steps, 

This Consul's purple which invests thy limbs. 

All, all were Regulus's, were my feth^'s* 

And yet this hero, this exalted patriot, 

Tliis man of virtue, this immortal Roman, 

In base requital for his services. 

Is left to linger out a life in chains, 

No honours paid him but a daughter's tears. 

O Rome ! O Regulus ! O thankless citizens ! 

Man. Just are thy tears : — thy father well de- 
serves them ; 
But know thy censure is unjust, Attilia. 
The &te oF Regulus is felt by all : 
We know and mourn the cruel woes he suffers 
From barbarous Carthage. 

At, Manlius, you mistake ; 

Alasl it is not Cardiage which is barbarous ; 
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'Tis Rome, ungrateful Rome, is the barbarian ; 

Carthage but punishes a foe profess'd. 

But Rome betrays her hero and her father : 

Carthage remembers how he slew her sons, 

But Rome forgets the blood he shed for her : 

Carthage revenges an acknowledged foe, 

But Rome, with basest perfidy, rewards 

The glorious hand that bound her brow with laurels. 

Which now is the barbarian, Rome or Carthage ? 

Man, What can be done ? 

At. A woman shall inform you. 

Convene the senate ; let them strait propose 
A ransom, or exchange for Regulus, 
To Africa's ambassador. Do this. 
And heaven's best blessings crown your days with 
peace. 

Man. Thou speakest like a daughter^ I, Attilia, 
Must as a Consul act ; I must consult 
The good of Rome, and with her good, her glory. 
Would it not tarnish her unspotted fame. 
To sue to Carthage on the terms thou wishest? 

At. Ah ! rather own thou'rt still my father's foe. 

Man. Ungen'rous maid ! no fault of mine con- 
curr*d 

To his destruction. 'Twas the chance of war. 

Farewell ! ere this the senate is assembled — — 

My presence is requir'd. — Speak to the fathers. 

And try to soften their austerity ; 

My rigour they may render vain, for know, 

I am Rome's Consul^ not her King, Attilia. 

lEait Manlius with the lictorsy Sfc. 
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At. (alone,) This flattering hope, alas ! has proved 
abortive. 
One Consul is our foe, the other absent. 
What shall the sad Attilia next dttempt ? 
Suppose I crave assistance from the people ! 
Ah ! my unhappy father, on what hazards. 
What strange vicissitudes, what various turns. 
Thy life, thy liberty, thy all depends ! 

Enter Barge {in haste). 

Barce. Ah, my Attilia ! 

-^' Whence this eager haste ? 

Barce. Th' ambassador of Carthage is arriv'd. 
At. And why does that excite such wondrous 

transport ? 
Barce. I bring another cause of greater still. 
At. Name it, my Barce. 

Barce. JRegulus comes with him. 

At. My father ! can it be ? 

Barce. Thy father Regulus. 

At. Thou art deceiv'd, or thou deceiv'st thy friend. 
Barce. Indeed I saw him not, but every tongue 
Speaks the glad tidings. 

Enter Publius. 

At. See where Publius comes*^ 

Pub. My sister, Pm transported 1 Oh, Attilia, 
He's here, our father Regulus is come ! 

At. I thank you, gods : O my frill heart I where is 
he? 
Hasten, my brother, lead, O lead me to him. 

Pt4b. It is too soon : restrain thy fond impatience. 

VOL. II. Y 
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With Africa's ambassador he waits. 

Until th' assembled senate give him audiences 

jit» Where was he Pablins when thou saw^st biia 
first? 

Pub. Yoo know, in quality of Roman qasestor, 
My duty 'tis to find a fit abode 
For all ambassadors of foreign states. 
Hearing the Carthaginkm was arriVd, 
I hasten'd to the port, when, O just gods ! 
No foreigner, no foe, no African 
Salutes my eye, but Regulns — my father I 

jit. Qh mighty joy ! too exquisite delight ! 
What said the hero? tell me, tell me all. 
And ease my anxious breast 

Pub. Ere I arriv'd,. 

My father stood already on the shor^ 
Fixing his eyes with anxious eagerness,. 
As straining to descry the Capitol. 
I saw, and flew with transport to embrace him, 
Pronounc'd with wildest joy the name of father — * 
With reverence seiz'd his veneraUe hand^ 
And would have kiss'd it ; when the awful heroy 
With that stern grandeur which made Carthage 

tremble, 
Drew back — stood all collected in himself. 
And said uisterely. Know, thou rash young many 
That slaves in Borne have not the rights o( Jbthers. 
Then ask'd^ if yet tbe senate was assembled. 
And where ? which having heard, without indulging 
The fond effusions of his soul, or mine. 
He suddenly retir'd. I flew with speed 
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To find the Consul, but as yet suedes 
Attends not my puf'suit^ IKreot me to him. 

Barce. Publiiis, yod'U find him in Bellon&'s tethpl^; 

At» Then Regulus returns to Rom^ a sla^e \ 

Pub. Yes, but bef comforted ; I know he brings 
Proposals fot H peace ; his will's his fate. 

At. Rome may, |>erhapis, refuse' to tte^t of p^ce. 

Pub. Didst thou behold the universal joy 
Af his tieturn, thou w6uldst not docfbt i^tic6ess. 
There's not a tongue in Rome but, wild ^ith trans- 
port. 
Proclaims aloud that R^ulus ii^ come i 
The strieets a:te filled with thronging multitudes. 
Pressing with eager gaze to catch a look^ 
The happy'man who' ca;ir dedci'y him first. 
Points him to his next neighbour,- he to' his i 
Then ifihttl a thund^t* of applause goei§ rduhd; 
What music to the ear of filial loire f 
Attilia ! not i, Roman ey6 was £ieen,* 
But shed pure ^6ars of e^qtrisite delight. 
Judge of my fefelhn^ fty tl^ ow#, fny sistei*. 
By the large nfeasilire of thy ftjwd ^tffectiotf. 
Judge mine. 

At, Where 'is Liciirius ? find Mih out ; 
My joy is incomplete^ till he ps^rtakes it. 

When doubts add feaf s have tent my tttcd6\xs heart, 
In all my woes he kindly bore a p&rt: 
Felt all my sori^ow&with a soul sincei^e^ 
Sigh'd as I sighed, ftod liui^Eilber'd iekt for te&r : 
Now favouring heav'A my ardent vows has blest. 
He shall divide the transports of my breast 

\Exit Attilia. 
Y 2 
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Pub. Barce, adieu ! 

Barce. Publius, a moment hear me. 

Know'st thou the name of Airica's ambassador? 

Ptib. Hamilcar, 

Barce. Son of Hanno ? 

Pub. Yes ! the same. 

Barce. Ah me ! Hamilcar ! — How shall I support 
it ! \^Asidem 

Pub. Ah, charming maid ! the blood forsakes thy 
cheek; 
Is he the rival of thy Publius ? speak, 
And tell me all the rigour of my fate. 

Barce. Hear me, my Lord. Since I have been thy 
slave. 
Thy goodness, and the friendship of Attilia, 
Have soften'd all the horrors of my fate. 
Till now I have not felt the weight of bondage. 
Till now — ah, Publius ! — think me not ungratefidy 
I would not wrong thee — I will be sincere — 
I will expose the weakness of my soul. 
Know then, my Lord — how shall I tell thee all ? 

Pub. Stop, cruel maid, nor wound thy Publius 
more; 
I dread the fatal frankness of thy words : 
Spare me the pain of knowing I am scom'd ; 
And if thy heart's devoted to another, 
Yet do not tell it me ; in tender pity 
Do not, my fair, dissolve the fond illusion, 
The dear delightful visions I have form'd 
Of future joy, and fond exhaustless love. 

[Exit Publius. 
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Barce (alone). And shall I see him then, see my 
Hamilcar, 
Pride of my soul, and lord of all my wishes ? 
The only man in all our burning Afric 
Who ever taught my bosom how to love ! 
Down, foolish heart ! be calm, my busy thoughts \ 
If at his name I feel these strange emotions, 
How shall I see, how meet my conqueror ? 
O let not those presume to judge of joy 
Who ne'er have felt the pangs which absence gives. 

Such tender transport those alone can prove, 
Who long, like me, have known disastrous love ; 
The tears that fell, the sighs that once were paid. 
Like grateful incense on his altar laid ; 
The lambent flame rekindle, not destroy, 
And woes remembered heighten present joy. [Exit, 



ACT II. 

Scene — The inside of the Temple ofBelUma — Seats 
for the Senators and Ambassadors — Lictors gudrdf 
ing the entrance. 

Manlius, Publius, and Senators. 

Man. JviET Regulus be sent for to our presence ; 
And with him the ambassador of Carthage. 
Is it then true the foe would treat of peace ? 

Y S 
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Pub. They wish, at least, our captives were ex- 
changed, 
And send my Ikther to declare their wish : 
If he obtain it, well t if not, then Regulus 
Returns to meet the vengeance of the foe. 
And pay for your' refusal with his blood : 
He ratified this treaty with his oath, 
And ere he quitted Carthage, heard, unroov'd, 
The dreadful preparatbns for his death. 
Should he return. O, Romans ! C^ my countrymen ! 
Can you resign your hero to your toe ? 
Say, can you give up Regulus to Carthage ? 

Man. Peace, Publius, peace, for see thy &iher 
comes. 

Enter Hamilcak and R^EGyLUS. 

Ham. Why dost thou stop ? dost thou forget this 
temple ? 
I thought these walls had been well known to 
Regulus ? 

Reg. Hamilcar ! I was thinking what I was 
When last I saw them, and what now I am. 

Ham. {to the Consul.) Carthage by me to Rome 
this greeting sends, 
Th^t wearied out at length with bloody war. 
If Rome inclines to peace she ofiers it. 

Man. We will at leisure answer thee. Be seated. 
Come, Regulusj^ resi^me thine t^cient place. 

Reg. (pointing to the Senators.) Who then are these ? 

Man. The Senators of Rome. 

Reg. And who art thou ? 
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I^m» What meanst thou? Fm her Consul ; 

Hast thou so soon forgotten Manlius ? 

Reg. And shall a slave then have a place in Rome 
Among her Consuls and her Senators ? 

Man. Yes I — « For her heroes Rome forgets her 
lawsi 
Softens their harsh austerity for thee^ 
To whom she owes her conquests and her triumphs/ 

Meg. Rome may forget^ but Regulus remembers. 

Man. Was ever man so obstinately good ? \_Aside. 

Pub. (rising.) Fathers I your pardon* I can sit no 
longer* [7b the Senators. 

Beg. Pnblius, what dost thou mean ? 

Pub. To do my duty : 

Where Regulus must stand, shall Publius sit? 

JReg. Alas ! O Rome, how are thy manners chang'd ! 
When last I left thee, ere I saiPd for Afric, 
It was a crime to think of private duties 

When public cares required attention* Sit, 

{To Publius.) And learn to occupy thy place with 
honour. 

Pub. Forgive me, sir, if I reftise obedience: 
My heart o'erflows with duty to my father. 

Meg. Know, Publius, that duty's at an end ; 
Thy father died when he became a slave. 

Man. Now urge thy suit, Hamilcar, we attend* 

Ham. Afric hath chosen Regulus her messenger. 
In him, both Carthage and Hamilcar speak. 

Man. {to R^ouLuek) We are prepar'd to hear thee. 

Ham. {to Regulus.) Ere thou speak'st, 

Maturely weigh what thou hast sworn to do^ 
Should Rome refuse to treat with us of peace. 

Y 4 
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Beg, What I have sworn I will iulfil, Hamilcar. 
Be satisfied. I 

Pub. Ye guardian gods of Rome, | 

With your own eloquence inspire him now ! 

Meg. Carthage by me this embassy has sent: 
If Rome will leave her undisturbed possession 
Of all she now enjoys, she ofiers peace; 
But if you rather wish protracted war, 

Her next proposal is, exchange of captives ; 

If you demand advice of JRegulus, 
Reject them both I 

Ham. What dost thou mean ? 

Pub. My father ! 

Man. Exalted fortitude ! I'm lost in wonder. 

[^Asidcm 

Reg. Romans ! I will not idly spend my breath, 
To show the dire e£Pects of such a peace ; 
The foes who beg it, show their dread of war. 

Man. But the exchange of prisoners thou pro- 
posest ? 

Beg. That artful scheme conceals some Punic 
: fraud. 

Ham. Roman, beware I hast thou so soon for- 
gotten ; 

Beg. I will fulfil the treaty I have sworn to. 

Pub. All will be ruin'd. 

Beg. Conscript Fathers I hear me. 

Though this exchange teems with a thousand ills. 
Yet 'tis th' example I would deprecate. 
This treaty fix'd, Rome's honour is no more. 
Should her degenerate sons be promised life, 
Dishonest life, and worthless liberty. 
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Her glory, valour, military pride, 
Her fame, her fortitude, her all were lost* 
What honest captive of them all would wish 
With shame to enter her imperial gates, 
The flagrant scourge of slavery on his back ? 
None, none, my friends, would wish a fate so vile. 
But those base cowards who resigned their arms 
Unstain'd with hostile blood, and poorly sued. 
Through ignominious fear of death, for bondage ; 
The scorn, the laughter, of th* insulting foe. 
O shame 1 shame ! shame ! eternal infamy ! 

Man. However hurtful this ea:change may be. 
The liberty, the life of Regulus, 
More than compensates for it. 

Meg. Thou art mistaken. — . 

This Regulus is a mere mortal man. 
Yielding apace to all th' infirmities 

Of weak, decaying nature. 1 am old. 

Nor can my future, feeble services 

Assist my country much ; but mark me well : 

The young fierce heroes you'd restore to Carthage, 

In lieu of this old man, are her chief bulwarks. 

Fathers ! in vig'rous youth this well-strung arm 

Fought for my country, fought and conquer'd for her : 

That was the time to prize its service high. 

Now, weak and nerveless, let the foe possess it. 

For it can harm them in the field no more* 

Let Carthage have the poor degrading triumph 

To close these failing eyes; — but, O my countrymen 1 

Check their vain hopes, and show aspiring Afric 

That heroes are the common growth of Rome. 

Man. UnequalPd fortitude. 
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Pub. O fatal virtue I 

Ham. What do I hear ? this constancy confoonds 
me. 

Man. {to the Senators.) Let honour be the spring 
of all our actions^ 
Not interest, Fathers* Let no selfish views 
Preach safety at the price of truth and justice. 

Beg. If Rome would thank me, I will teach her how. 
— Know, Fathers, that these savage Africans 
Thought me so base, so very low of soul, 
That the poor wretched privilege of breathings 
Would force me to betray my country to them. 
Have these barbarians any tortures left 
To match the cruelty of such a thought ? 
Bevenge me, Fathers I and I'm still a Roman, 
Arm, arm yourselves, prepare your citizens. 
Snatch your imprisoned eagles from their fanes. 
Fly to the shores of Carthage, force her gates. 
Dye every Roman sword in Punic blood — 
And do such deeds — that when I shall return, 
(As I have swom^ and am resolv'd to do») 
I may behold with joy, reflected back. 
The terrors of your rage in the dire visages 
Of my astonish'd executioners. 

Ham. Surprise has chill'd my blood I I'm lost in 
wonder I 

Pub. Does no <me answer ? must my father perish ? 

Man. Romans, we must defer th' important ques- 
tion ; 
Maturest counpils must determine on it. 
Rest we awhile : ■ Nature requires some pause 
From high-rais'd admiratioii. Thou^ Hamilcar^ 
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Shalt shortly know our final resolution. 
Meantime, we go to supplicate the gods, 

Beg, Have you a doubt remaining ? Manlius, speak. 

Man. Yes, Regulus, I think the danger less 
To lose th' advantage thy advice suggests. 
Than would accrue to Rome in losing thee, 
Whose wbdom might direct, whose valour guard her. 
Athirst for glory, diou wouldst rush on death. 
And for thy country's sake wouldst greatly perish. 
Too vast a sacrifice thy zeal requires, 
For Rome must bleed when Regulus expires. 

lEweunt Consul and Senators. 

Manent Regulus, Publius, Hamilcar; to them 
enter Attilia and Licinius. 

Ham. Does Regulus fulfil his promise thus ? 

Reg. I've promis'd to return, and I will do it. 

At. My father I think a moment. 

Lie. Ah I my friend I 

Lic^ and At. O by this hand we beg 

Reg^ Away ! no mora 

Thwkl^ to Rome's guardian gpds I'm yet a slave I 
And will be still a slave to make Rome free ! 

At. Was the exchange refiis'd ? Oh ease my fears. 

Reg. Publius I conduct Hamilcar and myself 
To that abode thou hast for each provided. 

At. A foreign residence ? a strange abode ? 
And will my father spurn his household gods ? 

Ptibn My sire a stranger? • Will he taste qo 

more 
The smiling blessings of his cheerful horat? 
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Reg. Dost thou not know the laws of Rome forbid 
A foe's ambassador within her gates ? 

Pub* This rigid law does not extend to thee. 

Reg. Yes ; did it not alike extend to all, 
'Twere tyranny. — The law rights every man, 
But favours none. 

At. Then, O my father, 

Allow thy daughter to partake thy fate I 

Reg. Attilia ! no. The present exigence 
Demands far other thoughts, than the soft cares. 
The fond effusions, the delightful weakness. 
The dear affections 'twixt the child and parent 

At. How is my father chang'd, from what I've 
known him 1 

Reg. The fate of Regulus is changed, not Regulus. 
I am the same ; in laurels or in chains 
'Tis the same principle; the same fix'd soul, 
Unmov'd itself, though circumstances change, 
^e native vigour of the free-bom mind 
Still struggles with, still conquers adverse fortune ; 
Soars above chains, invincible though vanquish'd* 

[Exeunt Regulus and Publius. 

Attilia, Hamilcar going i enter Barge. 

Barce. Ah ! my Hamilcar. 

Ham. Ah ! my long-lost Barce: 

Again I lose thee; Regulus rejects 
Th' exchange of prisoners Africa proposes. 
My heart's too full. — Oh, I have much to say ! 

Barce. Yet you unkindly leave me, and say nothing. , 

Ham. Ah ! didst thou love as thy Hamilcar loves. 
Words were superfluous; in my eyes, my Barce, 
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Thou'dst read the tender eloquence of love, 
Th' uncounterfeited language of my heart. 
A single look betrays the soul's soft feelings. 
And shows imperfect speech of little worth. 

lEa:it Hamilcak. 

At. My father then conspires his own destruction, 
Is it not so ? 

Barce. Indeed I fear it much ; 

But as the senate has not yet resolv'd. 
There is some room for hope : lose not a moment ; 
And, ere the Conscript Fathers are assembled, 
Try all the powers of winning eloquence, 
Each gentle art of feminine persuasion, 
The love of kindred, and the faith of friends. 
To bend the rigid Romans to thy purpose. 

At. Yes, Barce, I will go ; I will exert 
My little pow'r, though hopeless of success. 
Undone Attilia I fall'n from hope's gay heights 
Down the dread precipice of deep despair. 
So some tir'd mariner the coast espies, 
And his lov'd home explores with straining eyes ; 
Prepares with joy to quit the treacherous deep, 
Hush'd every wave, and every wind asleep ; 
But ere he lands upon the well-known shore. 
Wild storms arise, and furious billows roar. 
Tear the fond wretch from all his hopes away, 
And drive his shatter'd bark again to sea. 
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ACT IIL 

Scene — A Portko of a Palace tmthai^ the gates qf 
Bame *-^ t%e abode of the Carthaginian Ambassador. 

Enter Regulus and Publius meSting. 

JReg. Ah ! Publius here at such a time as this ? 
Know'st thou th' important question that the Senate 
This very hour debate ? — Thy country^is glory, 
Thy father's honour, and the public good ? 
Dost thou know this and fondly linger here ? 

Pub. They're not yet met, my father. 

Reg, Etaste — away — 

Support my counsel in th' assembled Senate, 
Confirm their wav'ring virtue by thy courage. 
And Regulus shall glory in his boy. 

Pub. Ah ! spare thy son the most ungrateful task. 
What ! — supplicate the ruin of my father ? 

Reg. The good of Rome can never hurt her sons. 

Pub. In pity to thy children, spare thyself. 

Reg* Dost thou then think that mine's a frantic 
bravery ? 
That Regulus would rashly seek his fate ? 
Publius ! how little dost thou know thy sire t 
Misjudging youth I learn, that like other men, 
I shun the eoit^ and t seek the good; 
But that I find in guilty and this in virtue. 
Were it not guilt, guilt of the blackest die. 
Even to think of freedom at th' expense 
Of my dear bleeding country ? To me, therefore^ 
Freedom and life would be the heaviest evils; 



But to preserve that country, to restore ber, 
To heal ber wounds though at the price ofli/bf 
Or what is dearer far, the price of liberty. 
Is vhiue -*^ therefore slavery and death 
Are Regolus^s good -^ fak wis^ -^ his choice.^ 

Pub. Yet sore our countvy ■■ 

JR^* Is a 'wkcki my PubKus, 

Of which we all are parts / nor should a citizen 
Regard his interests as distinct from hers ; 
No hopes or fears should touch his patriot soul. 
But what afiect her honour or her shamep 
E'en when in hostile fields he bleeds to save her^ 
'Tis not kh blood he loses^ 'tis his tountfjfs ; 
He only pays her back a debt he owes. 
To her he's bound for birth and edocation : 
Her laws secure him from dome^ic feuds. 
And from the foreign foe ber arms protect him. 
She lends him honours^ dignity, and rank. 
His wrongs revenges, and his merit pays^ 
And like a tender and indulgent mother, 
Loads him with comforts, and would make his state 
As blest as natmre mfid the gods design'd it. 
Siich gifls, my son, hove their alloy of pain ^ 
And let th^ unworthy wretch who wAl not beat 
His portion of the public bordea lose 
Th' advantages it yiekfe ; -^ let lum retnre 
From the dear blessings, of a social life,^ 
And from the sacred laws which gnard those blessings $ 
Renounce the civilJs'd abodes of man, 
With kindred brutes one common shelter seek 
In horrid wilds, and dens, and: dreary caves^ 
And with their shaggy t^MntS' sh«te the spoil ; 
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Or if the savage hunters miss their prey, 

From scatter*!! acorns pick a scanty meal ; — 

Far from the sweet civilities of life ; 

There let him live and vaunt his wretched freedom i. 

While we, obedient to the laws that guard us, 

Ghiard them^ and live or die as they decree* 

PiA* With reverence and astonishment I hear thee ! 
Thy words, my father, have convinc'd my reason. 
But cannot touch my heart : — nature denies 
Obedience so repugnant. I'm a son. 

Reg. A poor excuse, unworthy of a Roman ! 
Brutus, Virginius, Manlius — they were fathers. 

Pub. 'Tis true, they were; but this heroic greatness. 
This glorious elevation of the soul. 
Has been confin'd to fathers. — Rome, till now. 
Boasts not a son of such unnatural virtue. 
Who, spurning all the powerful ties of blood. 
Has labour'd to procure his father's death. 

Beg. Then be the first to give the great example — • 
Go, hasten ; be thyself that son, my Publius. 

Pub. My father ! ah ! — . 

Reg. Publius, no more; begone*-^ 

Attend the Senate — let me know my fate; 
'Twill be more glorious if announc'd by thee. 

Ptib. Too much, too much thy rigid virtue claims 
From thy unhappy son. Oh, nature, nature ! • 

Reg. Publius ! am I a stranger, or thy father? 
In eidier case an obvious duty waits thee : 
If thou regard'st me as an alien here. 
Learn to prefer to mine the good of Rome; 
If as a fadier — reverence my commands. 

Pub. Ah ! couldst thou look into my inmost sou],. 
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And see how warm it burns with love and duty, 
Thou would'st abate the rigour of thy words, 

Reg. Could I explore the secrets of thy breast. 
The virtue I would wish should flourish there 
Were fortitude, not weak, complaining love. 

Pub, If thou requir'st my bloody I'll shed»it all; 
But when thou dost enjoin the harsher task 
That I should labour to procure thy death, 
Forgive thy son — he has not so much virtue. 

[Exit PUBLIUB. 

Reg, Th' important hour draws on, and now my 
soul 
Loses her wonted calmness, lest the Senate 
Should doubt what answer to return to Carthage* 

O ye protecting deities of Rome ! 
Ye guardian gods ! look down propitious on her. 
Inspire her Senate with your sacred wisdom, 
And call up all that's Roman in their souls ! 

Enter Manlius {speaking). 

See that the lictors wait, and guard the entrance — 
Take care that none intrude. 

Reg. Ah ! Manlius here ? 

What can this mean ? 

Man. Where, where is Regulus ? 

The great, the godlike, the invincible ? 
Oh, let me strain the hero to my breast. — 

Reg. {avoiding him.) Manlius, stand off, remember 
I'm a slave ! 
And thou Rome's Consul. 

Man. I am something more : 

I am a man enamour'd of thy virtues ; 

vol. II. z 
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Thy fortitude and courage have subdned me. 
I xvas thy rival -^ I am naoo thy friends 
Allow me that disdnctioii, dearer far 
Than all the honours Rome can give without it. 

Reg. This is the temper still of noble minds. 
And diese the blessings of an humble fortune. 
Had I not been a davej I ne'er had gain'd 
The treasure of thy friendship. 

Man, I confess. 

Thy grandeur cast a veil before my eyes, 
Which thy reverse of fortune has remov'd. 
Oft have I seen thee on the day of triumph, 
A conqueror of nations, enter Rome ; 
Now, thou hast conquer'd fortune, and thyself. 
Thy laurels oft have mov'd my soul to envy. 
Thy chains awaken my respect, my reverence ; 
Then Regulus app^'d a hero to me. 
He rises now a god. 

Reg. Manlius, enough. 

Cease thy applause ; 'tis dangerous ; praise like thine 
Might tempt the most severe and cautious virtue. 
Bless'd be the gods, who gild my latter days 
With the bright glory of the CousuPs friendship I 

Man. Forbid it, Jove ! said*st thou thy latter days? 
May gracious heaVn to a &r distant hour 
Protract thy valued life I Be it m^ care 
To crown the hopes of thy admiring country, 
By giving back her Iong*lost hero to' her. 
I will exert my power to bring about 
Th' exchange of captives Africa proposes. 

Reg. Manlius, and is it thus, is this the way 
Thou dost begin to give me proofe oi friendship ? 



Ah ! if thy love be so det^tructive to me. 

What would thy hatred be ? Mistaken Consul I 

Shall I then lose the profit of my wrongs? 

Be thus de&auded of the benefit 

I vainly hop'd firom all my years of bondage ? 

I did not come to show my chains to Rome, 

To move my country to a weak compassion; 

I came to save her honour, to preserve her 

From tarnishing her glory ; came to snatch her 

From oifers so destructive to her fame* 

O Manlius I either give me proofs more worthy 

A Roman's friendship^ or renew thy hate. 

Man* Dost thou not know, that this exchange 
refus'd, 
Inevitable death must be thy fate? 

Reg. And has the name of death such terror in it^ 
To strike with dread the mighty soul of Manlius ? 
'Tis not to-day I learn that I am mortal. 
The foe can only take from Regulus 
What wearied nature would have shortly yielded ; 
It will be now a voluntary gift, 
'Twould then become a tribute seized, not offer'd^ 
Yes, Manlius, tell the world that as I liVd 
For Rome alone, when I could live no longer, 
'Twas my last care how, dyings to assist^ 
To save that country I had liv'd to serve, 

Man. O unexampled worth ! O godlike Regulus 1 
Thrice happy Rome I unparallekd in heroes i 
Hast thou then sworn, thou awfully good man. 
Never to bless the Consul with thy friendship ? 

Reg. If thou wilt love me, love me like a RomafU 
These are the terms on which I take thy firiendsbip« 

z 2 
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We both must make a sacrifice to Rome, 

I of my life, and thou of Begidm : 

One must resign his being, one his friend* 

It is but just, that what procures our country 

Such real blessings, such substantial good, 

Should cost thee something — I shall lose but little. 

Go then, my friend I but promise, ere thou goest. 

With all the Consular authority. 

Thou wilt support my counsel in the Senate. 

If thou art willing to accept these terms. 

With transport I embrace thy proffer'd friendship. 

Man. {cifier a pome,) Yes, I do promise. 

Reg. Bounteous gods, I thank you ! 

Ye never gave, in all your round of blessing, 
A gifl so greatly welcome to my soul. 
As Manlius' friendship on the terms of honour ! 

Man. Immortal Powers I why am not I a slave? 
By heav'n ! I almost envy thee thy bonds. 

Reg. My friend, there's not a moment to be lost ; 
Ere this, perhaps, the Senate is assembled. 
To thee, and to thy virtues, I commit 
The dignity of Rome — - my peace and honour. 

Man. Illustrious man, &rewell I 

Reg* Farewell, my friend ! 

Man. The sacred flame thou hast kindled in my 
soul 
Glows in each vein, trembles in every nerve, 
'And raises me to something more than man. 
My blood is fir'd with virtue, and with Rome^ 
And every pulse beats an alarm to glory. 
Who would not spurn a sceptre when compar'd 
lyith chains like thine? Thou man of every virtus. 
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O, farewell ! may all the gods protect and bless thee. 

lEjnt Manliu& 

Enter Licinius. 

Meg. Now I begin to live ; propitious heaven 
Inclines to favour me. Licinius here ? 

Lie. With joy, my honour'd friend, I seek thy 
presence. 

Meg. And why with joy ? 

Lie. Because my heart once more 

Beats high with flattering hope. In thy great cause 
I have been labouring. 

Meg. Say'st thou in my cause ? 

Lie. In thine and Rome's. Does it excite thy 
wonder ? 
Couldst thou, then, think so poorly of Licinius, 
That base ingratitude could find a place 
Within his bosom ? — Can I, then, forget 
Thy thousand acts of friendship to my youth ? 
Forget them, too, at that important moment 
When most I might assist thee? — Regulus, 
Thou wast my leader, general, father — all. 
Didst thou not teach me early how to tread 
The path of glory; point the way thyself. 
And bid me follow thee ? 

Meg. But say, Licinius, 

What hast thou done to serve me? 

Lie. I have defended 

Thy liberty and life ! 

Meg. Ah I speak — explain. — 

Lie. Just as the Fathers were about to meet, 
I hasten'd to the temple -^ at the entrance 

z B 
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Their passage I retarded by the force 
Of strong entreaty : then addressed myself 
So well to each, that I from each obtain'd 
A declaration, that his utmost power 
Should be exerted for thy life and freedom. 

JReg. Great gods ! what do I hear ? Licinius^ too ? 

Lie Not he alone ; no, 'twere indeed unjust 
To rob the fair Attilia of her claim 
To filial merit. — What I could, I did. 
But «A^— thy charming daughter — heav'n and 

earth, 
What did she not to save her father ? 

Beg. Who ? 

Lie. Attilia, thy belov'd — ^ thy age's darling ! 
Was ever father bless'd with such a child ? 
Gods 1 hoiv her looks took captive all who saw her 1 
How did her soothing eloquence subdue 
The stoutest hearts of Rome I How did she rouse 
Contending passions in the breasts of all I 
How sweetly temper dignity with grief! 
With what a soft, inimitable grace 
She prais'd, reproach'd, entreated, fiatter'd, sooth'd. 

Reg. What said the Senators ?. 

Ldc. What could they say ? 

Who could resist the lovely conqueror ? 
See where she comes — Hope dances in her eyes, 
And lights up all her beauties into smiles. 

Enter Attilia. 



At. Once more, my dearest father — 

Reg. Ah, presume not 
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To call me by that name. For know, Attilia, 
I number thee among the foes of Reguhis. 

At* What do I hear? thy foe ? my father's foe? 

Meg, His worst of foes — the murd'rer of his glory. 

At. Ah ! is it then a proof of enmity 
To wish thee all the good the gods can give thee. 
To yield my life, if needful, for thy servLce? 

B£g. Thou rash, imprudent girl ! thou little know'st 
The dignity and weight of public cares. 
Who made a weak and inexperienc'd looman 
The arbiter of Regulus's fate ? 

Iac. For pity's sake, my I-<ord ! 

Meg, Peace, peace, young man i 

Her silence better than thy language pleads. 
That bears at least the semblance of repentance. 
Immortal Powers 1 ■ . a daughter and a Roman I 

At. Because I am sl daughter, I presumed ■ ■ '■ / 

Lie. Because I am a Roman, I aspired 
T' oppose th' inhuman rigour of thy fate. 

Meg. No more, Licinius. How can he be call'd 
A Roman who would live in infamy? 
Or how can she be Regulus's daughter 
Whose coward mind wants fortitude and honour ? 
Unhappy children ! now you make mejeel 
The burden of my chains : your feeble souls 
Have made me know I am indeed a slave. 

lExit ReCtUjlvs^ 

At. Tell me, Licinius, and, oh I tell me truly, 
If thou believ'st, in all the round of time. 
There ever breath'd a maid so truly wretched ? 
To weep, to mourn a father's cruel fate — 
To love him with soul-rending tenderness — 

z 4 
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To know no peace by day or rest by night— 
To bear a bleeding heart in this poor bosom. 
Which aches, and trembles but to think he suffers : 
This is my crime — in any other child 
'Twould be a merit. 

Lie. Oh ! my best Attilia, 

Do not repent thee of the pious deed : 
It was a virtuous error. That in us 
Is a just duty, which the god-like soul 
Of Regulus would think a shameful weakness. 
If the contempt of life in him be virtue, 
It were in us a crime to let him perish. 
Perhaps at last he may consent to live : 
He then will thank us for our cares to save him : 
Let not his anger fright thee. Though our love 
Offend him now, yet, when his mighty soul 
Is reconcil'd to life, he will not chide us. 
The sick man loathes, and with reluctance takes 
The remedy by which his health's restored. 

At. Licinius ! his reproaches wound my soul. 
I cannot live and bear his indignation. 

Lie. Would my Attilia rather lose her father 
Than, by offending him, preserve his life ? 

At. Ah ! no. If he but live^ I am contented. 

Lie. Yes, he shall live, and we again be blessed ; 
Then dry thy tears, and let those lovely orbs 
Beam with their wonted lustre on Licinius, 
Who lives but in the sunshine of thy smiles. 

[Exit Licinius. 

At. {alone.) O Fortune, Fortune, thou capricious 
goddess ! 
Thy frowns and^favours have alike no bounds : 
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Unjust, or prodigal in each extreme. 
When thou wouldst humble human vanity, 
By singling out a wretch to bear thy wrath, 
Thou crusbest him with anguish to excess : 
If thou wouldst bless, thou mak'st the happiness 

Too poignant for his giddy sense to bear. 

Immortal gods, who rule the fates of men. 
Preserve my father ! bless him, bless him, heav'n ! 
If your avenging thunderbolts must fall. 
Strike here — this bosom will invite the blow. 
And thank you for it : but in mercy spare. 
Oh ! spare his sacred, venerable head : 
Respect in him an image of yourselves ; 
And leave a world, who wants it, an example 
Of courage, wisdom, constancy and truth. 

Yet if. Eternal Powers who rule this ball ! 
You have decreed that Regulus must fall ; 
Teach me to yield to your divine command. 
And meekly bow to your correcting hand ; 
Contented to resign, or pleas'd receive, 
What wisdom may withhold, or mercy give. 

lEsit Attjlia* 



ACT IV. 

Scene — A Gallery in the Ambassador's Palace. 

Reg. {alone.) Be calm, my soul 1 what strange 
emotions shake thee ? 
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Emotions thou hast never felt till now. 

Thou hast defied the dangers of the deep, 

Th' impetaoQs hurricane, the thunder's roar, 

And all the terrors of the various wsx ; 

Yet, now thou tremblest^ now thou stand'st dismay'd. 

With fearful expectation of thy late. 

Yes — thou hast amplest reason for thy fears ; 
For till this hour, so pregnant with events, 
Thy fame and glory never were at stake. 

Soft «^ let me think — what is this thing calTd 

'Tis the souPs t3a*ant, that should be dethroned, 

And learn subjection like her other passions ! 

Ah ! no I 'tis false: this is the coward's plea; 

The lazy language of refining vice. 

That man was bom in vain, whose wish to serve 

Is circumscrib'd within the wretched bounds 

Of self-^- a narrow, miserable sphere ! 

Glory exalts, enlarges, dignifies, 

Absorbs the selfish in the social claims, 

And renders man a blessing to mankind. — 

It is this principle, this spark of deity. 

Rescues debas'd humanity from guilt. 

And elevates it by her strong excitements : — 

It takes off sensibility from pain. 

From peril fear, plucks out the sting fi*om death. 

Changes ferocious into gentle manners. 

And teaches men to imitate the gods. 

It shows but see, alas ! where Publius comes. 

Ah ! he advances with a down-cast eye. 

And step irresolute 
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Enter Publius. 

Beg. My Publius, welcome ! 

What tidings dost thou bring? what says the Senate? 
Is yet my fate determined ? quickly tell me. — 

PtA. I cannot speak, and yet, alas ! I must. 

Beg. Tell me the whole. — 

Pub. Would I were rather dumb ! 

Beg. Publius, no more delay: — I charge thee, 
speak. 

Pttb. The Senate has decreed thou shalt depart. 

Beg. Genius of Rome I thou hast at last pre- 
vail'd — 
I thank the gods, I have not liv'd in rain I 
Where is Hamilcar ? — find him — let us go, 
For Regulus has nought to do in Rome ; 
I have accomplished her important work, 
And must depart. 

Pub. Ah, my unhappy father ! 

Beg. Unhappy, Publius ! didst thou say unhappy? 
Does he, does that blessed man deserve this name, 
Who to his latest breath can serve his country ? 

Pub. Like thee, my fitther, I adore my country. 
Yet weep with anguish o'er thy cruel chains. 

Beg. Dost thou not know that lifif^ a slavery ? 
The body is the chain that binds the soul ', 
A yoke that every mortal must endure. 
Wouldst thou lament — lament the general fate^ 
The chain that nature gives, entail'd on all, 
Not these / wear ? 

Pub. Forgive, foigive my. sorrows r 

I know, alas ! too well, those fell barbarians 
Intend thee instant death. 
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Reg. So shall my life 

And servitude together have an end. — 
Publius, farewell ; nay, do not follow me. — 

Pub. Alas I my father, if thou ever lov'dst me, 
Refuse me not the mournful consolation 
To pay the last sad offices of duty 
I e'er can show thee. 

Beg. No 1 — thou canst fulfil 

Thy duty to thy father in a way 
More grateful to him : I must strait embark. 
Be it meanwhile thy pious care to keep 
My lov'd Attilia from a sight, I fear. 
Would rend her gentle heart. — Her tears, my son. 
Would dim the glories of thy father's triumph* 
Her sinking spirits are subdu'd by grief. 
And should her sorrows pass the bounds of reason, 
Publius, have pity on her tender age. 
Compassionate the weakness of her sex ; 
We must not hope to find in her soft soul 

The strong exertion of a manly courage. 

Support her fainting spirit, and instruct her. 

By thy example, how a Roman ought 

To bear misfortune. Oh, indulge her weakness I 

And be to her the father she will lose. 

I leave my daughter to thee — I do more — 

I leave to thee the conduct of — thyself* 

— Ah, Publius 1 I perceive thy courage fails — 

I see the quivering lip, the starting tear : — 

That lip, that tear calls down my mounting soul. 

Resume thyself — Oh, do not blast my hope I 

Yes — I'm compos'd — thou wilt not mock my age — 

Thou art — - thou art a Roman — and my son, [J^iU 
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Pttft. And is he gone ? — now be thyself, itay s6ul — * 
Hard is the conflict, but the triumph glorious. 
Yes. — I must conquer these too tender feelings ; 
The blood that fills these veins demands it of me ; 
My father's great example too requires it 
Forgive me Bome^ and g/ory, if I yielded 
To nature's strong attack : — I must subdue it. 
Now, Regulus, Ifeel I am thy son. 

Enter Attilia and Barce. 

At. My brother, Fm distracted, wild with fear — 
Tell me, O tell me, what I dread to know — 
Is it then true? — I cannot speak — my father ? 

Barce. May we believe the fatal news ? 

Pub. Yes, Barce, 

It is determined. Regulus must go. 

At. Immortal Powers ! — What say'st thou? 

Barce. Can it be ? 

Thou canst not mean it. 

At. Then you've all betray'd roe. 

Pub. Thy grief avails not. 

Enter Hamilcar and Licinius. 

Barce. Pity us, Hamilcar ! 

At. Oh, help, Licinius, help the lost Attilia ! 

Ham. My Barce ! there's no hope. 

Lie. Ah ! my fair mourner^ 

All's lost. 

At. What all, Licinius ? saidst thou all ? 

Not one poor glimpse of comfort left behind ? 
Tell me, at least, where Regulus is gone : 
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The daughter shall partake the father's chains, 

And share the woes she knew not to prevent. [Going* 

Pub. What woukl thy wild despair ? Attilia^ stay. 
Thou must not follow ; this excess of grief 
Would much o£fend him. 

At. Dost thou hope to stop me ? 

Pub. I hope thou wilt resume thy better self, 
And recollect thy father will not bear — — 

At, I only recollect I am a daughter^ 
A poor, defenceless, helpless, wretched daughter ! 
Away — and let me follow. 

Pub. No, my sister. 

At. Detain me not — Ah ! while^thou hold'st me here^ 
He goes, and I shall never see him more. 

Barce. My friend, be comforted, he cannot go 
Whilst here Hamilcar stays. 

At. O Barce, Barce ! 

Who will advise, who comfort, who assist me? 
Hamilcar, pity me. — Thou wilt not answer ? 

Ham. Rage and astonishment divide my soul. 

At. Licinius, wilt thou not relieve my sorrows ? 

Lie. Yes, at my life's expense, my heart's best 
treasure, 
Wouldst thou instruct me how. 

At. My brother, too ■ 

Ah ! look with mercy on thy sister's woes I 

Pub. I will at least instruct thee how to bear them. 
My sister — yield thee to thy adverse fate; 
Think of thy father, think of Regulus ; 
Has he not taught thee how to brave misfortune ? 
'Tis but by following his illustrious steps 
Thou e'er canst merit to be calPd his daughter. 
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At. And i& it thus thou dost advise thy sister ? 
Are these, ye gods, the feelings of a son ? 
Indifference here becomes impiety -— 
Thy savage heart ne'er felt the dear delights 
Of filial tenderness -*• the thousand joys 
That flow from blessing and from being bless'd ! 
No «-~ didst thou love thy father as / love him, 
Our kindred souk would be in unison; 
And all my sighs be echoed back by thine. 
Thou wouldst — alas ! — I know not what I say, — 
Forgive me, Publius, — but indeed, my brother, 
I do not understand this cruel coldness* 

Ham. Thou may'st not — but I understand it welL 
His mighty soul, full as to thee it seems 
Of Rome, and glory — is enamour'd — caught — 
Enraptur'd with the beauties of fair Barce. — 
iS%^ stays behind if Regulus departs. 
Behold the cause of all the well-feign'd virtue 
Of this mock patriot -^ curst dissimulation ! 

Pvb. And canst thou entertain such vile suspi- 
cions? 
Gods I what an outrage to a son like me I 

Ham. Yes, Roman I now I see thee as thou art. 
Thy naked soul divested of its veil. 
Its specious colouring, its dissembled virtues: 
Thou hast plotted with the Senate to prevent 
Tk' exchange of captives* All thy subtle arts. 
Thy smooth inventions, have been set to work — ^ 
The base refinements of your j9o/wA'rf land. 

Puh. In truth the doubt is worthy of an A&ican. 

{Contemptuoudy. 

Ham. I know — — 
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Ptib^ Peace, Carthaginian, peace, and hear m^ 
Dost thou not know, diat on the very man 
Thou hast insulted, Barce's fate depends ? 

Ham. Too well I know, the cruel chance of war 
Gave her, a blooming captive, to thy mother ; 
Who, dying, left the beauteous prize to thee. 

Pub. Now, see the use a Roman makes of power. 
Heav'n is my witness how I lov*d the maid ! 
Oh, she was dearer to my soul than light ! 
Dear as the vital stream that feeds my heart I 
But know my honour's dearer than my love. 
I do not evea hope thou wilt believe me ; 
7% brutal soul, as savage as thy clime. 
Can never taste those elegant delights. 
Those pure refinements, love and glory yield. 
'Tis not to thee I stoop for vindication. 
Alike to me thy friendship or thy hate ; 
But to remove from others a pretence 
For branding Publius with the name of villain ; 
That Mey may see no sentiment but honour 
Informs this bosom — Barce, thou art Jree. 
Thou hast my leave with him to quit this shore. 
Now learn, barbarian, how a Soman loves ! . lExit. 

Barce. He cannot mean it ! 

Ham, Oh, exalted virtue I 

Which challenges esteem though from a foe» 

. ILooking after Publius. 

At. Ah ! cruel Publius, wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Thus leave thy sister ? 

Barce. Didst thou hear, Hamilcar? 

Oh, didst thou hear the god-like youth resign me ? 

[Hamilcar and Licinius seem lost in thought. 
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Ham. Farewell, I will return. 

Iac. Farewell, my love ! [7b Attilia. 

Barce. Hamilcar, where 

Jt. Alas ! where art thou going ? 

[To LiciNius. 

Lie* If possible, to save the life of Regulus. 

At. But by what means ? — - Ah ! how canst thou 
effect it? 

Lie. Since the disease so desperate is become, 
We must apply a desperate remedy. 

Ham. {after a long pause.) Yes-^I will mortify this 
generous foe ; 
I'll be reveng'd upon this stubborn Roman ; 
Not by defiance bold, or feats of arms, 
But by a means more sure to work its end ; 
By emulating his exalted worth. 
And showing him a virtue like his own ; 
Such a refin'd revenge as noble minds 
Alone can practise, and alone can feel. 

At. If thou wilt go, Licinius, let Attilia 
At least go with thee. 

Lie. No, my gentle love. 

Too much I prize thy safety and thy peace. 
Let me entreat thee, stay with Barce here 
Till our return. 

At. Then, ere ye go, in pity 

Explain the latent purpose of your souls. 

Lie. Soon shalt thou know it all — Farewell ! fare- 
well ! 
Let us keep Regulus in Borne, or die. 

[7b Hamilcar as he goes put. 

VOL. II. A A 
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Ham, Yes. — These soiooth, poU^b'd Romans ^ball 
confess 
The soil of Afric^ too, produces heroes* 
What, though our pride, perhaps, be less than theirs. 
Our virtue may be equal : they shall own 
The path of honour's not unknown to Carthage, 
Nor, as they arrogantly think, confin'd 

To their proud Capitol : Yes — they shall learn 

The gods look down on other climes than theirs. 

iExii. 

Ji. What gone, both gone ? What can I think or 
do? 
Licinius leaves me, led by love and virtue. 
To rouse the citizens to war and tumult, 
Which may be fatal to himself and Rome, 
And yet, alas ! not serve my dearest father. 
Protecting deities ! preserve them both ! 

Barce. Nor is thy Barce more at ease, my friend; 
I dread the fierceness of Hamilcar^s courage: 
Roused by the grandeur of thy brother's deed, 
And stung by his reproaches, his great soul 
Will scorn to be outdone by him in glory. 
Yet, let us rise to courage and to life. 
Forget the weakness of our helpless sex, 
And mount above these coward woman's fears. 
Hope dawns upon ipy mind -^^ my prospect clears, 
And every cloud now brightens into day. 

Ai. How different are our souls ! Thy sanguine 
temper, 
Flush'd with the native vigour of thy soil, 
Supports thy spirits ; while the sad Attilia, 
Sinking with more than all her sex's fears, 
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Sees not a beam of hope ; or^ if she sees its 
'Tis not the bright, warm splendour of the sun ; 
It is a sickly anfd uncertain glimmer 
Of instantaneous lightning passing by. 
It shows, but not diminishes, the danger, 
And leaves my poor benighted soul as dark 
As it had never shone. 

Barce. Come, let us go, 

Yes, joys unlook'd-for now shall gild thy days. 
And brighter suns reflect propitious rays. {JExeuiU. 

Scene — A Hall looking lamard$ the Garden. 

Enter Regulus, speaking to one of Hamilcaii*^ At" 

tendants. 

Where's your Ambassador? where is Hamilcar? 
Ere this he doubtless knows the Senate's will. 
Go, seek him out — Tell him we must depart -— — 
Rome has no hope for him, or wish for me^. 
Longer delay were criminal in both* 

Enter Manlius. 

Beg. He comes. The Consul comes! my noble 
friend I 
O let me strain thee to this grateful heart. 
And thank thee for the vast, vast debt I owe thee ! 
But for thy friendship I had been a wretch — 
Had been compell'd to shameful liberty. 
To thee I owe the glory of these chains, 
My faith inviolate, my fame preserv'd. 
My honour, virtue, glory, bondage, — all ! 

a a 9 
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Man. But we shall lose thee, so it is decreed 

Thou must depart? 

Beg. Because I must depart 

You will not lose me; I were lost, indeed. 
Did I remain in Rome. 

Man. Ah ! Regulus, 

Why, why so late do I begin to love thee ? 
Alas ! why have the adverse fates decreed 
I ne'er must give thee other proofs of friendship. 
Than those so fatal and so full of woe ? 

Meg. Thou hast perform'd the duties of a friend ; 
Of a just, faithiul, Roman, noble friend : 
Yet, generous as thou art, if thou constrain me 
To sink beneath a weight of obligation, 
I could — yes, Manlius — 1 could ask still more. 

Man. Explain thyself. 

Beg. I think I have fulfiU'd 

The various duties of a citizen ; 
Nor have I aught beside to do for Rome. 
Now, nothing for the public good remains I 
Manlius, I recollect I am a father ! 
My Publius ! my Attilia ! ah ! my friend, 
They are — (forgive the weakness of a parent) 
To my fond heart dear as the drops that warm it 
Next to my country they're my all of life; 
And, if a weak old man be not deceiv'd. 
They will not shame that country. Yes, my friend. 
The love of virtue blazes in their souls. 
As yet these tender plants are immature. 
And ask the fostering hand of cultivation : 
Heav'n, in its wisdom, would not let their JiUher 
Accomplish this great work. — To thee, my friend, 
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The tender parent delegates the trust: 
Do not refuse a poor man's legacy ; 
I do bequeath my orphans to thy love ^— 
If thou wilt kindly take them to thy bosom. 
Their loss will be repaid with usury. 
Oh, let the father owe his glory to thee, 
The children their protection ! 

Man. Regulus, 

With grateful joy my heart accepts the trust : 
Oh, I will shield, with jealous tenderness. 
The precious blossoms from a blasting world. 
In me thy children shall possess a father. 
Though not as worthy, yet as fond as thee. 
The pride be mine to fill their youthful breasts 
With ev'ry virtue — 'twill not cost me much : 
I shall have nought to teach, nor they to learn. 
But the great history of their god-like sire. 

Reg. I will not hurt the grandeur pf thy virtue. 
By paying thee so poor a thing as thanks. 
Now all is over, and I bless the gods, 
I've nothing more to do. 

Enter Publius in haste. 

Pub. O Begulus ! 

Reg. Say what has happened ? 

Ptib. Rome is in a tumult — 

There's scarce a citizen but runs to arms — 
They will not let thee go- 

Reg. Is't possible ? 

Can Rome so far forget her dignity 
As to desire this infamous exchange? 
I blush to think it ! 

A A 3 
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Pub. Ah I not so^ my ftither. 

Rome cares not for the peace, nor for th' exchange; 
She only wills that Regulus shall stay« 

Beg. How, stay? my oath— my faiUh — my ho- 
nour! ah I 
Do they forget? 

Pub. No : erery man exclaims 

That neither faith nor honour should be kept 
^ith Carthaginian perfidy and fraud. 

Beg. Gods I gods ! on what vile principles they 
reason \ 
Can guilt in Carthage palliate guilt in Rome^ 
Or vice in one absolve it in another? 
Ah ! who hereafber shall be criminal^ 
If precedents are us'd to justify 
The blackest crimes. 

Pub. Th' infatnated people 

Have called the augurs to the sacred fane, 
There to determine this momentous point. 
Beg. I have no need of oractes^ my son ; 
Honour's the oracle of honest men. 
I gave my promise, which I will observe 
With most religious strictness. Rome, 'tis true, 
Had power to choose the peace, or change of slaves ; 
But whether Regulus return, or not. 
Is Ai^oonoern, not the concern o{ Borne. 
That was a public, this a private care. 
Publius ! thy father is not what he was ; 
I am the slave of Carthage^ nor has Rome 
Power to dispose of captives not her own. 
Guards ! let us to* the port» -* Farewell, my firiend^ 
Man. Let me entreat thee stay ; for shouldst diou go 
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To stem this tumult of tb6 pojpulace, 
They will by fore6 detain thfee : then, alad ! 
Both Regulus and Rome mirst break thtii^ feith. 

Beg. What ! 6iui$t I th*n remain ? 

Mm. No, Regulus, 

I will not check thy great career of glory : 
Thou shalt depart ; mean\i^hile, M try to calm 
This wild tumultuous uproar of the people* 
The consular authority shall still them. 

Beg. Thy virtue is ray safeguard but 



Man. Enough—^ 

/ know thi/ honour, and trust thou to mine* 
I am a Boman, and I feel some sparks 
Of Regnlus's virtu^ in my bi^east* 
Though fate denies me thy illustrious chiainsy 
I will at least endeavour to deserve them. {Exit. 

Beg. How is my country alter'd ! how, alas. 
Is the great spirit of old Rome extinct! 
Bestraint sixidijbrce must now be put to use 
To make her virtuous. She must be compelPd 
To faith and honour. — ^ Ah I what, Pablius here.-? 
And dost thou leave so tamely to my friend 
The honour to assi^ me ? Go, ray bdy, 
'Twill make me mare in love with chains and deatJi, 
To owe them to a 5071. 

Pub. I go, my father -^ 

I will, I will obey thee. 

Beg. Do not sigh ■ « ■ 

One sigh will check the progress of thy glory* 

Pub. Yes, I will oWn the pangs of death itself 
Would be less cruel than these agonies : 
Yet do not frown austerely 6n thy soil: 

A A 4* 
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His anguish is his virtue : if to conquer 
The feelings of my soul were easy to me, 
'Twould be no merit, Do not then defraud 
The sacrifice I make thee of its worth. 

lEaeunt severally- 

Manlius, Attilia. 

Jt. {speaking as she enters.) Where is the Consul? 
— Where, oh, where is Manlius ? 
I come to breathe the voice of mourning to him, 
I come to crave his mercy, to conjure him 
To whisper peace to my afflicted bosom, 
And heal the anguish of a wounded spirit. 

Man. What would the daughter of my noble 

friend ? I 

Ai. {kneeling.) If ever pity's sweet emotions touched 

thee, — 

If ever gentle love assail'd thy breast, — 

If ever virtuous friendship fir'd thy soul — 

By the dear names of husband and of parent — 

By all the soft, yet powerful. ties of nature — 

If e'er thy lisping infants charm'd thine ear. 

And waken'd all the father in thy soul, — 

If e'er thou hop'st to have thy latter days 

Blest by their love, and sweeten'd by their duty — 

Oh, hear a kneeling, weeping, wretched daughter, 

Who begs a father's life ! — nor hers alone, 

But Rome's — his country's father. 

Man, Gentle maid ! 

Oh, spare this soft, subduing eloquence ! — * 

Nay, rise. I shall forget I am a Roman — - 

Forget the mighty debt I owe my country *^ 
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Forget the fame and glory of thy father. 

I must conceal this weakness. \Tums from her. 

At. (rises eagerly.) Ah ! you weep ! ' 

Indulge, indulge, my Lord, the virtuous softness : 
Was ever sight so graceful, so becoming, 
As pity's tear upon the hero's cheek ? 

Man. No more — I must not hear thee. iGotng. 

At. How I not, not hear me ! 

You must — you shall — nay, nay return, my Lord — 

Oh, fly not from me ! look upon my woes, 

And imitate the mercy of the gods : 
'Tis not their thunder that excites our reverence, 
'Tis their mild mercy, and forgiving love. 
'Twill add a brighter lustre to thy laurels. 
When men shall say, and proudly point thee out, 
" Behold the Consul ! -r- He who sav'd his friend." 
Oh, what a tide of joy will overwhelm thee ! 
Who will not envy thee thy glorious feelings ? 
Man* Thy father scorns his liberty and life. 

Nor will accept of either at the expense 

Of honour, virtue, glory, faith,, and Rome. 
At. Think you behold the god-likeRegulu& 

The prey of unrelenting savage foes. 

Ingenious only in contriving ill : " ■ 

Eager to glut their hungier of revenge, 

They'll plot such new, such dire, unheard-of tor- 
tures — 

Such dreadful, and such complicated vengeance, 

As e'en the Piinic annals have not known ; 

And, as they heap fresh torments on his head, 

They'll glory in their genius'^for destruction. 

— Ah I Manlius — now methinks I see my father-^ 
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My faithful faacy, fuU 6f his idda^ 
Presents him to me — mangled, gasb'd^ ftnd tortr-^ 
Stretch'd on the rack in writhing agony -^ 
The torturing pincers tear his quivering flesh. 
While the dire murderers smile upon his wounds, 
His groans their music, and his pangs their sport 
And if they lend some interval of ease, 
Some dear-bought intermission, meant to make 
The following pang more exquisitely felt, 
Th' insulting executioners exclaim, 
— " Now, Roman ! feel the vengeance thou hast 
scom'd." 

Man, Repress thy sorrows 

At. Can the friend of Regulus 

Advise his daughter not to mourn his fate ? 
How cold, alas I is friendship when compar'd 
To ties of blood — to nature's powerful impulse ! 
Yes -^.she asserts her empire in my soul, 
'Tis Nature pleads -^ she will — she must be heard ; 
With warm, resistless eloquence she pleads. -— 
Ah, thou art soften'd ! — see — > the Consul yields — 
The feelings triumph — tenderness prevails — 
The Roman is subdued — the daughter conquers ! 

{Catching hcM of his robe. 

Man. Ah, hold me not ! ^— I must not, cannot stay, 
The sofbness of thy sorrow is contagious ; 
I, too, may feel when I should only reason. 
I dare not hear thee -^ Regulus and Rome, 
The patriot and the friend — all, all forbid it 

{Breaks from her, and exit. 

At. O feeble grasp ! — and is he gone, quite gone? 
Holdy hold thy empire^ Reason, firmly hold it. 
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Or rather quit at once thy feeble throae^ 

Since thou but serv'st to show me what I've lost^ 

To heighten all the horrors that await me ; 

To summon up a wild distracted crowd 

Of fatal images, to shake my soul, 

To scare sweet peace, and banish hope itself. 

Farewell ! delusive dreams of joy, farewell I 

Come, fell Despair I thou pale-ey'd spectre, come, 

For thou shalt be Attilia's inmate now, 

And thou shalt grow, and twine about h^ heart. 

And she shall be so much enamour'd of thee, 

The pageant Pleasure ne'er shall interpose 

Her gaudy presence to divide you more. 

^Stands in an attitude of silent grief. 

Enter Licinius. 

Lie. At length I've found thee ^^ ah, my charming 
maid ! 
How have I sought thee out with anxious fondness I 
Alas ! she hears me not >■ ■■■ My best Attilia I 
Ah I grief oppresses every gentle sense. 

Still, still she hears not ''tis Licinius speaks. 

He comes to soothe the anguish of thy spirit, 
And hush thy tender sorrows into peace. 

At. Who's he that dares assume the voice of love, 
And comes unbidden to these dreary haunts ? 
Steals on the sacred treasury of woe, 
And breaks the league Despair and I have made ? 

Lie. 'Tis one who comes the messenger of heav'U) 
To talk of peace, of comfort, and of joy. 

^. Didst thou not mock me with the sound of joy ? 
Thou little know'st the anguish of my soul, 
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If thou believ'st I ever can again. 

So long the wretched sport of angry Fortune, 

Admit delusive hope to my sad bosom. 

No 1 abjure the flatterer and her train. 

Let those, who ne'er have been like me deceiv'd, 

Embrace the fair fantastic sycophant ^ — 

For I, alas ! am wedded to despair, 

And will not hear the sound of comfort more. 

Lie. Cease, cease, my love, this tender voice of 
woe. 
Though softer than the dying cygnet's plaint : 
She ever chants her most melodious strain 
When death and sorrow harmonise her note. 

AU Yes — I will listen now with fond delight ; 
For death and sorrow are my darling themes. 
Well! — what hast thou to say of death aud sorrow? 
Believe me, thou wilt find me apt to listen. 
And, if my tongue be slow to answer thee, 
Instead of words I'll give thee sighs and tears. 

Lie. I come to dry thy tears, not make them flow ; 
The gods once more propitious smile upon us, 
Joy shall again await each happy morn. 
And ever-new delight shall crown the day ! 
Yes, Regulus shall live. ■ 

At. Ah me ! what say'st thou ? 

Alas ! I'm but a poor, weak, trembling woman — 
I cannot bear these wild extremes of fate — 
Then mock me not. — I think thou art Licinius, 
The generous lover, and the faithful friend ! 
I think thou wouldst not sport with my afilictions. 

Lie. Mock thy afflictions? — May eternal Jove, 
And every power at whose dread shrine we worship^ 
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Blast all the hopes my fond ideas form, 

If I deceive thee ! Regulus shall live. 

Shall live to give thee to Licinius' arms. 

Oh ! we will smooth his downward path of life, 

And after a long length of virtuous years, 

At the last verge of honourable age, 

When nature's glimmering lamp goes gently out. 

We'll close, together close his eyes in peace — 

Together drop the sweetly-painful tear — 

Then copy out his virtues in our lives. 

At. And shall we be so blest ? is't possible ? 
Forgive me, my Licinius, if I doubt thee. 
Fate never gave such exquisite delight 
As flattering hope hath imag'd to thy soul. 
But how ? Explain this bounty of the gods. 

Lie, Thou know'st what influence the name of 
Tribune 
Gives its possessor o'er the people's minds : 
That power I have exerted, nor in vain ; 
All are prepar'd to second my designs : 
The plot is ripe, — there's not a man but swears 
To keep thy god-like father here in Rome — ^ 
To save his life at hazard of his own. 

At. By what gradation does my joy ascend ! 
I thought that if my father had been sav'd 
By any means, I had been rich in bliss : 
But that he lives, and lives preserv'd by thee. 
Is such a prodigality of fate, 
I cannot bear my joy with moderation : 
Heav'n should have dealt it with a scantier hand. 
And not have shower'd such plenteous blessmgs on me; 
They are too great, too flattering to be real ; 
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'Tis'Some delightful viskmi which enchantSi 
And cheats my senses, weakened by misfoitune. 
Lie. We'll seek thy father, and meanwhile, my 
fair, 
Compose thy sweet emotions ere thou see'st him, 
Pleasure itself is painful in* excess ; 
For joys, like sorrows, in extreme, oppress: 
The gods themselves our pious cares approve, 
And to reward our virtue crown our love. 



ACT V. 

An Apartment in the Ambassadxn's Palace — Guards 
and other Attendants seen at a distance. 

Ham, W^HERE is this wondrous man, this match- 
less hero, 

This arbiter of kingdoms and of kings. 

This delegate of heav'n, this Roman god ? 

I long to show his soaring mind an equal. 

And bring it to the standard of humanity. 

What pride, what glory will it be to fix 

An obligation on his stubborn soul ! 

Oh ! to constrain a foe to be obliged ! 

The very thought exalts me e*en to rapture. 

Enter Reoulus and Guards. 

Ham. Well, Regulus ! — At last — 

Beg. I know it all; 



I know the motive of thy just complaint -^ 
Be not alarm'd at this licentious uproar 
Of the mad populace, I will depart—^ 
Fear not -^ I will not stay in fiome alive. 

Ham, What dost.tbou mean by uproar and alarms ? 
Hamilcar does not cpme to vent complaint^ ; 
.He rather comes to prove that Afric, tpo,^ 
Produces heroes, and that Tiber's banks 
May find a rival on the Punic coast, 

Reg. Be it sq, -^ 'Tis not a time for vain debate : 
Collect thy people. — ^ Let us strait depart. 

Havnn Lend me thy hearing, first. 

Reg. O patience, patience ! 

Havnn Is it esteem'd a glory to be grateful? 

Reg. The time has been when 'twas a duty only, 
But 'tis a duty now so little practis'd, 
That to perform it is become a glory. 

Ham. If to fulfil it should expose to danger ? -.— 

Reg. It rises then to an illustrious virtuQ, 

Ham. Then grant this merit to an African. 
Give me a patient hearing ■. ■ Thy great son, 
As delicate in honour as in love. 
Hath nobly given my Barce to my arms ; 
And yet I know he doats upon the maid. 
I come to emulate the generous deed; 
He gave me back my love, and in return 
I will restore his father. 

Reg. Ah I what say'st thou ? 

Wilt thou preserve me then ? 

Ham. I will. 

Reg. But how ? 
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Ham. By leaving thee at liberty tojb/. 

Reg. Ah ! 

Ham. I will dismiss my guards on some pretence. 
Meanwhile do thou escape, and lie concealed : 
I will afFect a rage I shall not feel, 
Unmoor my ships, and sail for Africa. 

Reg. Abhorr'd barbarian ! 

Ham. Well, what dost thou say ? 

Art thou not much surprised ? 

Reg. I am, indeed. 

Ham. Thou could'st not then have hop'd it? 

Reg. No ! I could not. 

Ham. And yet I'm not a Roman. 

Reg. {smiling contempttumdy.) I perceive it 

Ham. You may retire {aloud to the guards). 

Reg. No ! — Stay, I charge you stay. 

Ham. And wherefore stay? 

Reg. I thank thee for thy oflfer. 

But I shall go with thee. 

Ham. 'Tis well, proud man ! 

Thou dost despise me, then ? 

Reg. No — but I pity thee. 

Ham. Why pity me ? 

Reg. Because thy poor dark soul 

Hath never felt the piercing ray of virtue. 
Know, African ! the scheme thou dost propose 
Would injure me, thy country, and thyself. 

Ham. Thou dost mistake. 

Reg. Who was it gave thee power 

To rule the destiny of Regulus ? 
Am I a slave to Carthage, or to thee ? 
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Ham. What does it signify from whom, proud 
Roman ! 
Thou dost receive this benefit? 

Reg. A benefit? 

savage ignorance \ is it a benefit 
To lie, elope, deceive, and be a villain ? 

Ham. What ! not when life itself, when all's at 
stake ? 
Know'st thou my countrymen prepare thee tortures 
That shock imagination but to think of? 
Thou wilt be mangled, butcher'd, rack'd, impaFd. 
Does not thy nature shrink ? 

Reg. {smiling at his threcUs.) Hamilcar ! no. 
Dost thou not know the Roman genius better ? 
We live on honour— ^ 'tis our food, our life. 
The motive, and the measure of our deeds ! 
We look on deatb as on a common object ; 
The tongue nor faulters, nor the cheek turns pale, 
Nor the calm eye is mov'd at sight of him : 
We court, and we embrace him undismay'd; 
We smile at tortures if they lead to glory. 
And only cowardice and guilt appal us. 

Ham. Fine sophistry ! the valour of the tongue, 
The heart disclaims it ; leave this pomp of words. 
And cease dissembling with a friend like me* 

1 know that life is dear to all who live. 

That death is dreadful, — yes, and must be fear'd. 
E'en by the frozen apathists of Rome. 

Reg. Did I fear death when on Bagrada's banks 
I fac'd and slew the formidable serpent 
That made your boldest Africans recoil, 
And shrink with horror, though the monster liv'd 
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A native inmate of their own parch'd deserts ? 
Did I fear death before the gates of Adis ? — 
Ask Bostar, or let Asdrubal confess. 

Ham. Or shall I rather of Xantippus ask, 
Who dar'd to undeceive deluded Rome, 
And prove this vaunter not invincible? 
'Tis even said, in Africa I mean, 
He made a prisoner of this demigod. — 
Did WQ not triumph then ? 

Reg. YAn boaster ! no* 

No Carthaginian conquer'd Regulus ; 
Xantippus was a Greek -^ a brave one too: 
Yet what distinction did your Afric make 
Between the man who serv'd her, and her foe : 
I was the object of her open hate ; 
He, of her secret, dark malignity. 
He durst not trust the nation he had sav'd ; 
He knew, and therefore fear'd you. — Yes, he knew 
Where once you were oblig'd you ne'er forgave. 
Could you forgive at all, you'd rather pardon 
The man who hated, than the inan who serv'd you. 
Xantippus found his ruin ere it reach'd him. 
Lurking behind your honours and rewards ; 
Found it in your feign'd courtesies and fawnings. 
When vice intends to strike a master stroke, 
Its veil is smiles, its language protestations. 
The Spartan's merit threaten'd, but his service 
Compell'd his ruin. — Both you could not pardon. . 

Ham. Come, come^ I know full well — 

Beg. Barbarian ! peace. 

I've heard too much. — Go, call thy followers : 
Prepare thy ships, and learn to do thy duty. 
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Ham. Yes I — ' show thyself intrepid, and insult me; 
Call mine the blindness of barbarian friendship. 
On Tiber's banks I hear thee, and am calm : 
But know, thou scornful Roman ! that too soon 
In Carthage thou may'st fear and feel my vengeance : 
Thy cold, obdurate pride shall there confess, 
Though Rome may talk — 'tis Africa can punish. 

[Exit. 

Reg, Farewell ! I've not a thought to waste on thee. 
Where is the Consul ? why does Publius stay ? 
Alas I I fear — but see Attilia comes ! — 

Enter Attilia. 

Meg. What biings thee here, my child? what 
eager joy 
Transports thee thus? 

At. I cannot speak — my father ! 

Joy chokes my utterance — Rome, dear grateful 

Rome, . 
(Oh, may her cup with blessings overflow !) 
Gives up our common destiny to thee; 
Faithful and constant to th' advice thou gav'st hetr, 
She will not hear of peace, or change of slaves. 
But she insists — reward and bless her, gods ( -— 
That thou shalt here remain. 

Reg. What 1 with the shame ■ » ■ ■ 

At* Oh 1 no -^ the sacred senate hath cdnsider'd 
That when to Carthage thou did'st pledge thy feith. 
Thou wast a captive, and that being such. 
Thou could'st not bind thyself in covenant. 

Reg. He who can die, is always free, my child ! 
Learn ferther^ he who owns another's strength 
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Confesses his own weakness. — Let them know^ 
I swore I would return because I chose it, 
And will return, because I swore to do it. 

Enter Publius. 

Pitb, Vain is that hope, my father. 

Beg. Who shall stop me ? 

Pub. All Rome. The citizens are up in arms : 

In vain would reason stop the growing torrent ; 
In vain wouldst thou attempt to reach the port. 
The way is barr'd by thronging multitudes : 
The other streets of Rome are all deserted. 

Reg. Where, where is Manlius ? 

Pub. He is still thy friend : 

His single voice opposes a whole people ; 
He threats this moment and the next entreats^ 
But all in vain ; none hear him, none obey. 
The general fury rises e'en to madness. 
The axes tremble in the lictors' hands. 
Who, pale and spiritless, want power to use them — - 
And one wild scene of anarchy prevails. 

Meg. Farewell ! my daughter. Publius, follow me* 

lExit Publius. 

jli* Ah ! where ? I tremble ■ 

^Detaining Regulus*. 

Meg. To assist my friend — 

T* upbraid my hapless country with her crime — . 
To keep unstain'd the glory of these chains — 
To go, or perish. 

At. Oh ! have mercy ! 

Ecg. Hold ; 

I have been patient with thee; have indulg'd 
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Too much the fond affections of thy soul ; 
It is enough ; thy grief would now offend 
Thy father's honour ; do not let thy tears 
Conspire with Rome to rob me of my triumph. 

jlt. Alas ! it wounds my soul. 

-K^5"' I know it does. 

I know 'twill grieve thy gentle heart to lose me ; 
But think, thou mak'st the sacrifice to Rome, 
And all is well again. 

^* Alas ! my father, 

In aught beside 

Meg. What wouldst thou do, my child ? 

Canst thou direct the destiny of Rome, 
And boldly plead amid the assembled senate ? 
Canst thou, forgetting all thy sex's softness, 
Fiercely engage in hardy deeds of arms ? 
Canst thou encounter labour, toil and famine, 
Fatigue and hardships, watchings, cold and heat ? 
Canst thou attempt to serve thy country thus ? 
Thou canst not : — but thou majr'st sustain my loss 
Without these agonising pains of grief. 
And set a bright example of submission, 
Worthy a Roman's daughter. 

Ai. Yet such fortitude — 

JReg. Is a most painful virtue ; — but Attilia 
Is Regulus's daughter, and must have it 

jIL I will entreat the gods to give it me. 
Ah ! thou art offended ! I have lost thy love. 

Meg. Is this concern a mark that thou hast lost it ? 
I cannot, cannot spurn my weeping child. 
Receive this proof of my paternal fondness ; — 
Thou lov'st Licinius — he too loves my daughter. 
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I give thee to his wishes ; I do more — 
I give thee to his virtues. — Yes, Attilia, 
The noble youth deserves this dearest pledge 
Thy father's friendship ever can bestow. 

At. My lord I my father I wilt thou, canst thou 
leave me? 
The tender father will not quit his child I 

Meg. I am, I am thy father ! as a proof, 
I leave thee my example how to suffer. 
My child ! I have a heart within this bosom ; 
That heart has passions — see in what we differ % 
Passion. — which is thy tyrant — is my slave. 

At. Ah ! stdy my father. Ah ! — • 

Meg. ^ Farewell ! farewell I 

{Exit. 

At. Yes, Regulus ! I feel thy spirit here, 
Thy mighty spirit struggling in this breast, 
And it shall conquer all these coward feelings. 
It shall subdue the woman in my soul ; 
A Roman virgin should be something more — 
Should dare above her sex*s narrow limits — 
And I will dare — and mis'ry shall assist me — 
My father ! I will be indeed thy daughter ! 
The hero shall no more disdain his child ; 
Attilia shall not be the only branch 
That yields dishonour to the parent tree. 

Enter Barce. 

Barce. Attilia ! is it true that Regulus, 
In spite of senate, people, augurs, friends, 
And children, will depart ? 

At. Yes, it is* true. 
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Barce. Oh ! what romantic madness ! 

At. You forget '— 

Barce ! the deeds of heroes claim respect. 

Barce.. Dost thou approve a virtue which must lead 
To chains, to tortures, and to certain death ? 

^. Barce I those chains, those tortures, and that 
death. 
Will be his triumph. 

Barce, Thou art pleas'd, Attilia : 

By heav'n thou dost exult in his destruction ! 

At, Ah! pitying powers. [^Weeps, 

Barce. I do not comprehend thee. 

At. No, Barce, I believe it. — Why, how shouldst 
thou ? 
If I mistake not, thou wast born in Carthage, 
In a barbarian land, where never child 
Was taught to triumph in a father's chains. 

Barce. Yet thou dost weep — thy tears at least are 
honest, 
For they refuse to share thy tongue's deceit; 
They speak the genuine language of affliction, 
And tell the sorrows that oppress thy soul. 

At. Grief, that dissolves in tears, relieves the heart 
When congregated vapours melt in rain. 
The. sky is calm'd, and all's serene again. {^Ejcit. 

Barce. Why, what a strange, fantastic land is this ! 
This love of glory's the disease of Rome ; 
It makes her mad, it is a wild delirium, 
An universal and contagious frenzy ; 
It preys on all, it spares nor sex nor age : 
The Consul envies Regulns his chains — 
He^ not less mad, contemns his life and freedom --^ 
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The daughter glories in the father's ruin — - 

And Publius, more distracted than the rest, 

Resigns the object that his soul adores, 

For this vain phantom, for this empty glory. 

This may be virtue ; but I thank the gods, 

The soul of Barce's not a Roman soul. [Exit. 

Scene within sight of the Tiber — Ships ready for the 
embarkation qfltegultis and the Ambassador — Tn- 
bune and People stopping up the passage — Consul 
and Lictors endeavouring to clear it* 

Manlius and Licikius advance. 

Lie. Rome will not sufiPer Regulus to go. 

Man. I thought the Consul and the Senators 
Had been a part of Rome. 

Lie. I grant they are — 

But stilt the people are the greater pairt. 

Man. The greater, not the wiser. ^ 

Lie. The less cruel. ■ ■ 

Full of esteem and gratitude to Regulus, 
We would preserve his life* 

Man. And we his honour. 

Lie. His honour I ■ 

Man. Yes. Time presses. Words are vain. 
Make way there — clear the passage. 

Lie. On your lives. 

Stir not a man* 

Man. I do command you, go. 

Lie. And I forbid it. 

Man. Clear the way, my friends. 

How dares Licinius thus oppose the Consul ? 
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Lie. How dar'st thou, Manlius, thus oppose the 
Tribune ? 

Man. I'll show thee what I dare, imprudent boy ! — 
Lictors, force through the passage. 

Lie. Romans, guard it. 

Man. Gods ! is my power resisted then with arms? 
Thou dost ai&ont the Majesty of Rome. 

Lie. The Majesty of Rome is in the people ; 
Thou dost insult it by opposing them. 

People. Let noble Regulus remain in Rome. 

Man. My friends, let me explain this treacherous 
scheme. 

People. We will not hear thee • Regulus shall 

stay. 

Man. What ! none obey me ? 

People. Regulus shall stay. 

Man. Romans, attend. — — 

People. Let Regulus remain. 

Enter Regulus, fothmed by Publius, Attilia, 

Hamilcar, Barge, i^e. 

Reg. Let Regulus remain ! What do I hear ? 
Is't possible the wish should come from you ? 
Can Romans give, or Regulus accept^ 
A life of infamy ? Is't possible ? 
Where is the ancient virtue of my country ? 
Rise, rise, ye mighty spirits of old Rome ! 
I do invoke you from your silent tombs ; 
Fabricius, Codes, and Camillus, rise, 
And show your sons what their great &thers were* 
My countrymen, what crime have I committed ? 
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Alas I how has the wretched Begulus 
Deserved your hatred ? 

Ldc* Hatred ? ah ! my friend. 

It is our love would break these cruel chains* 

Reg* If you deprive me of my chains, I'm nothing; 
They are my honours, riches^ titles, -—all 1 
They'll shame my enemies, and grace my country; 
They'll waft her glory to remotest climes, 
Beyond her provinces and conquer'd realms. 
Where yet her conq'ring eagles never flew ; 
Nor shall she blush hereafter if she find 
Recorded with her faithful citizens 
The name of Regulus, the captive Regulus* 
My countrymen ! what, think you, kept in awe 
The Volsci, Sabines, iBqui, and Hernici ? 
The arms of Rome alone ? no, 'twas her virtue ; 
That sole surviving good, which brave men keep 
Though fate and warring worlds combine iigainst 

them : 
This still is mine — <- and I'll preserve it, Romans ! 
The wealth of Plutus shall not bribe it from me ! 
If you, alas ! require this sacrifice, 
Carthage herself was less my foe than Rome ; 
She took my freedom — she could take no more; 
But Rome, to crown her work, would take my 

honour. 
My friends I if you deprive me of my diains, 
I am no mate, than any other slave : 
Yes, Regulus becomes a common captive, 
A wretched, lying, peijur'd fiigitive I 
But if, to grace my bonds, you leave my honour, 
I shall be still a Roman, though a slave. 
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Lie. What faith should be observed with savages ? 
What promise should be kept which bonds extort? 

Bxg. Unworthy subterfuge ! ah 1 let us leave 
To the wild Arab and the faithless Moor 
These wretched maxims of deceit and fraud r 
Examples ne'er can justify the coward : 
The brave man never seeks a vindication, 
Save from his own just bosom and the gods ; 
From principle, not precedent, he acts : 
As that arraigns him, or as that acquits. 
He stands or falls ; condemned or justified. 

Lie. Rome is no more if Regulus departs. 

Reg. Let Rome remember Regulus must die 1 
Nor would the moment of my death be distant, 
If nature's work had been reserved for nature : 
What Carthage means to do, she would have done 
As speedily, perhaps, at least as surely. 
My wearied life has almost reach'd its goal ; 
The once-warm current stagnates in these veins, 
Or through its icy channels slowly creeps ■ 
View the weak arm; mark the pale furrow'd cheeky 
The slackened sinew, and the dim sunk eye. 
And tell me then I must not think of dying I 
How can I serve you else? My feeble limbs 
Would totter now beneath the armour's weight. 
The burden of that body it once shielded. 
You see, my friends, you see, my countrymen, 
I can no longer show myself a Roman, 

Except by dying like one. Gracious Heaven 

Points out a way to crown my days with glory ; 
Oh, do not frustrate, then, the will of Jove, 
And close a lifb of virtue with disgrace ! 
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Come, come, I know my noble Romans better; 
I see your souls, I read repentance in them ; 
You all applaud me — nay, you wish my chains : 
'Twas nothing but excess of love misled you. 
And as you're Romans you will conquer that. 
Yes ! — I perceive your weakness is subdu'd — 
Seize, seize the moment of returning virtue ; 
Throw to the ground, my sons, those hostile arms ; 
Retard no longer Regulus's triumph ; 
I do request it of you, as a friend, 
I call you to your duty, as a patriot. 
And — were I still your general, I'd command you. 
Lie. Lay down your arms — let Regulus depart. 

[7b the People^ \vho clear the iioay^ and quit their arms* 

Reg. Gods ! gods ! I thank you — you indeed are 
righteous. 

Pub. See every man disarmed. Oh, Rome! oh^ 
father ! 

jtt. Hold, hold my heart. Alas ! they all obey. 

Meg. The way is clear. Hamilcar, I attend thee. 

Ham. Why, I begin to envy this old man ! [Aside. 

Man. Not the proud victor on the day of triumph, 
Warm from the slaughter of dispeopled realms. 
Though conquer'd princes grace his chariot wheels. 
Though tributary monarchs wait his nod. 
And vanquish'd nations bend the knee before him, 
E'er shone with half the lustre that surrounds 
This voluntary sacrifice for Rome 1 
Who loves his country will obey her laws; 
Who most obeys them is the truest patriot 

Beg. Be our last parting worthy of ourselves. 
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Farewell ! my friends. — I bless the gods who rule us, 
Since I must leave you, that I leave you Romans. 
Preserve the glorious name untainted still, 
And you shall be the rulers of the globe. 
The arbiters of earth. The farthest east, 
Beyond where Ganges rolls his rapid flood. 
Shall proudly emulate the Roman name. 
{Kneels.) Ye gods, the guardians of this glorious 

people, 
Who watch with jealous eye Eneas' race. 
This land of heroes I commit to you ! 
This ground, these walls, this people be your care I 
Oh ! bless them, bless them with a liberal hand ! 
Let fortitude and valour, truth and justice, 
For ever flourish and increase among them I 
And if some baneful planet threat the Capitol 
With its malignant influence, oh, avert it ! — 
Be Regulus the victim of your wrath. — 
On this white head be all your vengeance pour'd. 
But spare, oh, spare, and bless immortal Rome I 
Ah ! tears ? my Romans weep ? Farewell ! farewell ( 

Attili A struggles to get to Regulus — is prevented — 
she faints — he fixes his eye steadily on her for some 
time^ and then departs to the ships. 

Man. {looking after him.) Farewell I farewell ! thou 
glory of mankind ! 
Protector, father, saviour of thy country ! 
Through Regulus the Roman name shall live, 
Shall triumph over time, and mock oblivion. 
Farewell ! thou pride of this immortal coast ! 
'Tb Rome alone a Regulus can boast. 
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W^H AT son of physic, but his art extends, 

As well as hand, when calFd on by his friends ? 

What landlord is so weak to make you fast, 

When guests like you bespeak a good repast ? 

But weaker still were he whom fate has placed 

To soothe your cares, and gratify your taste. 

Should he neglect to bring before your eyes 

Those dainty dramas which from genius rise ; 

Whether your luxury be to smile or weep. 

His and your profits just proportion keep. 

To-night he brought, nor fears a due reward, 

A Roman Patriot by a Female Bard. 

Britons whafeel his flame^his worth will rate, 

No common spirit his, no common fate. 

IniTLBxiBLb and Captivk mast be great* 

" How! cries a sucking fop, thus lounging, straddling 

(Whose head shows want of ballast by its nodding), 

** A woman write ? Learn, Madam, of your betters, 

" And read a noble Lord's Post-hii-mous Letters. 

** There you will learn the sex may merit piraise 

^' By making puddings — not by making plays : 

'< They can make tea and mischief, dance and sing ; 

" Their heads, though full of feathers, can't take wing.*' 

I thought they could, Sir ; now and then by chance. 

Maids fly to Scotland, and some wives to France. 
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He still went nodding on — << Do all she can, 

« Woman's a trifle — play-thing — like her fan." 

Right, Sir, and when a wife the rattle of a man. 

And shall such things as these become the test 

Of female worth ? the fairest and the best 

Of all heaven's creatures? for so Milton sung us, 

And, with such champions, who shall dare to wrong us ? 

Come forth, proud man, in all your pow'rs array'd ; 

Shine out in all your splendour — Who's afraid? 

Who on French wit has made a glorious war. 

Defended Shakspeare, and subdu'd Voltaire ? — 

Woman ! * — Who, rich in knowledge, knows no pride. 

Can boast ten tongues, and yet not satisfied ? 

Woman ! f — Who lately sung the sweetest lay? 

A woman ! woman ! woman ! j: still I say. 

Well, then, who dares deny our power and might ? 

Will any married man dispute our right ? 

Speak boldly. Sirs, — your wives are not in sight. 

What I are you silent ? then you are content ; 

Silence, the proverb tells us, gives consent. 

Critics, will you allow our honest claim ? 

Are you dumb, too ? This night has fix'd our fame. 

* Mrs. Montague, Author of an Essay on the Writings of Shaks- 
peare. 

t Mrs. Carter, well known for her skill in ancient and modem lan- 
guages. 

I Miss Aikin, whose Poems were just published.* 
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